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Foreword 


Agricultural  cooperation  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  American 
economy.   This  fact  is  made  clear  in  this  monograph  of 
Andrew  W.  McKay  which  shows  how  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
from  its  inception  has  worked  closely  with  farmers  in  their 
self-help  efforts. 

This  study  has  been  made  to  provide  a  record  of  many  develop- 
ments which  might  otherwise  be  lost  --  to  preserve  the 
lessons  of  the  past  for  the  use  of  the  present  and  future. 

It  is  written  by  a  man  who  took  part  in  many  of  the  events 
here  described.  Mr.  McKay's  interest  in  cooperative 
organizations  started  in  1908  when  he  entered  the  Depart- 
ment to  wcrk  with  G.  Harold  Powell,,  then  in  charge  of  the 
fruit  transportation  and  storage  investigation,  and  later 
general  manager  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 
(now  Sunkist  Growers,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif #)  From  then 
on,  with  minor  interruptions,  he  was  active  in  helping 
farmers  organize  and  operate  their  cooperatives  until  his  ■ 
retirement  in  1953. 

This  detailed  record  has  been  prepared  primarily  for  research 
workers  in  the  field  of  agricultural  cooperation.   A  shorter 
version  for  more  general  distribution  will  soon  be  available. 

Mr.  McKay  began  this  study  prior  to  his  retirement  and  it 
was  completed  thereafter  under  a  special  assignment. 

No  one  can  speak  of  the  record  of  this  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment with  farmer  cooperatives  with  more  intimate  knowledge , 
perceptiveness  and  authority. 


Joseph  G.  Knapp 
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FEDERAL  RESEARCH  AHD  EDUCATI01TAL  WORK 
FOR  FARMER  COOPERATIVES,  1913-53 


By  Andrew  W.  McKay 


Farmer  cooperatives  have  existed  in  the  United  States  since  Colonial 
times.   Since  1913,  Congress  has  provided  funds  for  research  and  educa- 
tional work  to  help  farmers  with  their  cooperative  problems.   This  work 
has  centered  in  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions. 

This  publication  explains  how  the  Federal  program  with  cooperatives  was 
carried  on  from  1913  through  1953  under  various  names  and  agencies  as 
follows: 

1913-17  --  Office  of  Markets,  Office  of  Rural  Organization,  and 

Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization 
1917-22  --  Bureau  of  Markets 
1922-29  --  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
1929-33  --  Federal  Farm  Board  (independent  agency) 
1933-33  --  Farm  Credit  Administration  (as  independent  agency) 
1933-53  --  Farm  Credit  Administration  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture) 

Since  1953,  Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  been  responsible  for  the  Federal  Government's  work  with  farmer 
cooperatives. 

Dealing  primarily  with  contributions  of  the  U.  3.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  agricultural  cooperation,  this  publication  reports  only  inci- 
dentally the  large  contributions  of  other  public  agencies,  notably  the 
State  experiment  stations  and  extension  services. 


The  small  staff  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  during  its  early  years 
were  for  the  most  part  production  specialists  and  biological  scientists. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  many  of  these  men  followed  the  progress  of 
cooperatives  sympathetically  and  no  doubt  developed  improved  production 
and  marketing  techniques  for  the  associated  dairies,  as  they  were  called 
in  early  reports,  and  for  other  cooperatives. 

For  many  years  prior  to  1913,  various  projects  of  the  Department  were 
helping  build  the  foundation  on  which  agricultural  cooperation  now  rests. 
J,  T.  Horner  in  an  article  in  Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  October  1928, 
describes  the  early  work  of  the  Department  in  agricultural  economics 


Note:   Mr.  McKay  is  now  retired  from  Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  . 


and  with  cooperatives  as  follows: 

---A  study  of  the  activities  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  just 
preceding  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  Markets  leads  one 
to  the  conclusion  that  some  very  effective  and  fundamental 
work  was  done....   Hot  only  did  this  period  give  a  body  of 
information,  but  it  developed  a  technique  and  trained  some  men 
around  whom  the  later  development  grew. "' 

There  was  not  a  change  in  Governmental  policies  in  1912,  but 
merely  a  change  in  organization  so  that  the  activities  which 
were  well  under  way  could  be  better  organized  and  given  a 
better  opportunity  to  develop....   The  real  change  which  took 
place  at  that  time  and  which  has  been  more  pronounced  as  the 
years  have  passed,  was  that  the  economic  phases  of  agriculture 
were  separated  from  the  technical. .. ': 

Public  awareness  of  the  marketing  problems  of  agriculture  had  been  slowly 
building  up  for  several  years,  culminating  in  the  appointment  by  the 
President  of  the  Commission  on  Country  Life  in  1906.   Congress  in  1913, 
in  response  to  this  interest,  made  an  appropriation  to  the  Department 
"to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire  and  to  diffuse  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  information  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  marketing  and  distributing  of  farm  products.'1 

Since  that  time  several  Federal  acts  have  authorized  research  and  service 
assistance  for  agricultural  cooperatives  by  the  Department.   These  activi- 
ties have  been  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  farmer  members  of  coopera- 
tives and  the  general  public.   A  review  of  the  history  of  cooperative 
development  in  this  country  emphasizes  the  economies  in  marketing  farm 
products  and  in  purchasing  farm  supplier  that  have  been  brought  about. 
History  also  highlights  the  importance  of  maintaining  these  farmer  associa- 
tions as  democratic  organizations  owned  and  controlled  by  their  patrons. 

Today,  cooperatives  are  regarded  as  established  institutions,  and  the 
experiments,  the  advances  and  retreats  of  the  nineteenth  and  early  twenti- 
eth century,  are  likely  to  be  forgotten.   For  that  reason  the  first 
section  of  this  publication  is  devoted  to  a  brief  account  of  the  earliest 
attempts  to  organize  farm  business  cooperatively. 

EARLY  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES 

Farmer  cooperatives  developed  as  part  of  the  tremendous  changes  in  agri- 
culture during  the  19th  century.   The  beginning  of  the  rise  of  farmers' 
own  business  organizations  into  an  important  part  of  their  economy  began 
before  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  was  formally  organized.   As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  need  for  both  came  about  during  almost  the  same 
period. 

A  look  at  the  early  efforts  of  cooperatives  and  at  the  evolution  in  farm- 
ing shows  how  the  Department  found  it  necessary  to  study  and  work  with 


these  organizations  as  instruments  for  bettering  the  welfare  of  agri- 
culture.  For  in  the  19th  century,  agriculture  became  a  business.   Even 
100  years  ago  butter  for  the  most  part  was  manufactured  in  the  farm  home 
and  sold  at  the  country  store.   The  great  grain  States  were  in  their 
infancy.   Livestock  largely  was  slaughtered  in  local  butcher  shops.   The 
specialized  fruit  producing  districts  of  Florida,  Texas,  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  other  States  did  not  exist. 

The  demands  of  growing  cities  sent  traders  farther  and  farther  afield. 
New  areas  of  production  were  developed,  the  factory -creamery  appeared,  as 
did  local  grain  elevators,  and  a  few  large  firms  became  all  important  in 
the  slaughter  of  livestock.  As  farmers  came  face  to  face  with  these 
virtual  monopolies,  cries  of  unfair  practices  and  descrimination  were 
heard  throughout  the  countryside. 

"As  soon  as  the  dependence  of  a  class  become  established,   there 
are  never  lacking  those  ready  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  a 
class,  in  order  to  maintain  its  rights  amidst  the  conflicts  of 
the  militant  industries  of  the  time,  is  driven  to  organization. 

"Thus  it  was  when  the  agricultural  class  found  its  special 
interests  involved  in  the  general  war  of  interests.   It  was 
no  longer  possible  to  insist  only  on  preserving  the  old, 
because  the  older  state  of  things  was  irrevocably  gone;  and 
thus  a  conservative  body,  from  whose  conservatism  much  had 
been  hoped,  organized  for  aggressive  warfare...."   1/ 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  kept  a  running  account  of  this  history. 
Dr.  T.  N.  Carver  described  the  earlier  needs  requiring  cooperation  in  the 
1913  Yearbook  as  follows: 

"Not  only  in  New  England,  but  everywhere  on  the  frontier, 

there  were  common  overwhelming  needs,  such  as  common 

defense,  the  clearing  of  the  forest,  the  erection  of 

buildings,  and  other  tasks  demanding  the  united  strength 

of  the  whole  community,  which  forced  people  into  a  kind 

of  cooperation.  After  the  passing  of  the  frontier  days 

there  remained  such  common  interests  as  the  local  school, 

the  care  of  the  roads,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  cemetery, 

to  bring  the  people  together  around  a  common  interest  and 

give  the  neighborhood  at  least  the  germ  of  an  organization."  2/ 

An  example  of  the  way  local  facilities  frequently  were  financed  in  the 
19th  century  charitably  can  be  described  as  promotional.  A  certain  line 


1/     Warner,  Amos  G.   History  of  Cooperation  in  the  United  States,  John 

Hopkins  University  Studies,  1888. 
2/    Carver,  T.  N.   The  Organization  of  Rural  Interests,  U.S.  Department 

of  Agriculture,  Yearbook,  1913. 


elevator  company,  it  is  reported,  would  go  into  a  town  and  build  an  ele- 
vator for  about  $5,000.   The  company  in  turn  would  issue  $11,000  worth 
of  stock. 

"Five  thousand  dollars  of  this  stock,  enough  to  cover  the  real 
cost,  would  be  sold  to  outsiders,  the  six  thousand  dollars  or 
controlling  interest  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  company. 
Thus,  in  a  little  over  twenty  years,  (1077  to  1G9G)  they  secured 
control  of  eight  hundred  elevators  and  four  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars  cash  without  the  investment  of  a  dollar.''   3/ 


Fortunately  most  American  farmers  had  backgrounds  of  some  form  of  coopera- 
tion.  The  Pilgrims,  when  they  landed  at  Plymouth,  had  to  cooperate  or 
perish.   How  that  agriculture  had  expanded  beyond  the  self-contained, 
largely  self-governing  village  or  township,  farmers  naturally  turned  to 
a  form  of  cooperation. 

A  few  associations  for  manufacturing  cheese,  some  of  which  had  cooperative 
features,  started  early  in  the  19th  century.   It  is  reported  that  Lewis 
li.  ITorton  began  the  manufacture  of  pineapple  cheese  at  Goshen,  Conn.  , 
about  1800,  and  obtained  a  patent  on  the  process  in  1310.   4/  A  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  issued  in  1901  included 
the  following  statement: 

"Associated  or  cooperative  dairying  was  first  attempted  by 
Mr.  Lewis  M.  ITorton  at  Goshen,  Connecticut,  in  about  1310. 
Subsequent  events  justified  Mr.  ITorton1  s  ideas,  but  coopera- 
tive dairying  was  not  successfully  established  until  the  last 
third  of  the  nineteenth  Century.  ' 

The  extent  to  which  ITorton' s  operations  were  cooperative  is  open  to  doubt. 
The  report  of  the  State  Dairy  Commissioner  for  1339  states  that  he  manu- 
factured pineapple  cheese  from  his  herd  of  50  cows  from  1303  to  1344.   He 
built  a  factory  in  1844  and  obtained  curd  from  his  neighbors  to  increase 
his  output.   In  1383,  the  Connecticut  Dairy  Commissioner  reported  that  the 
Goshen  factory  purchased  about  1  million  pounds  of  milk  that  year. 

The  organization  of  cheese-rings"  in  Wisconsin  was  reported  about  1849. 
Cooperative  cheese  factories  appeared  about  1851.   An  article  in  the 
P.eport  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1363  described  this  develop- 
ment: 

''Reduction  of  labor  and  increase  of  product  have  been  greatly 
assisted  by  the  introduction  into  families  of  improved  apparatus 


3/   Sinclair,  John  F.   Report  Upon  Cooperation  and  Marketing,  Wisconsin 

State  Board  of  Public  Affairs,  1912. 
4 /   Report  of  State  Dairy  Commissioner  of  Connecticut,  1839 . 


in  place  of  the  old-fashioned  cheese  tub  and  other  utensils. 
But  the  great  and  radical  change  which  has  still  more  recently 
passed  upon  cheese  manufacture  has  been  by  the  adoption  of  the 
principles  of  association.   The  advantages  of  association  in 
the  conduct  of  various  branches  of  art  and  manufactures  are 
well  understood  and  appreciated;  but  the  farmer  has  hitherto 
considered  himself  excluded  from  participation  in  them  by 
reason  of  his  occupation. 

"About  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Jessee  Williams,  living  near  Rome, 
Oneida  county,  Hew  York,  conceived  the  idea  of  ...  making  up 
the  milk  of  his  neighbors  into  cheese,  together  with  his  own. 
Although  this  idea  of  associated  action  was  doubtless  original 
with  Mr.  Williams  it  had  been  previously  adopted  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  Switzerland,  especially  in  those  cantons  where 
the  famous  Gruyere  cheese  is  made. 

"With  Mr.  Williams  the  plan  xvorked  well,  and  before  long  he 
increased  his  facilities  so  as  to  make  up  the  mill:  of  four 
hundred  cows  or  more.   Farmers  are  usually  cautious,  and  slow 
in  changing  long-established  customs  and  practices;  but  the 
advantages  of  this  new  notion  were  so  evident  and  indisputable 
that  gradually  similar  establishments  were  set  up,  and  when  I 
was  there  a  year  ago  it  was  said  there  were  over  ten  of  these 
cheese  factories  within  a  circle  of  about  ten  miles.   During  a 
visit  the  present  year  (1063)  the  number  was  found  to  be  largely 
increased.   From  various  sources,  however,  a  list  was  obtained 
of  more  than  thirty  of  these  cheese  factories  in  Oneida  county 
alone,  besides  five  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Herkimer,  and  of 
several  in  other  sections;  and  they  would  average  nearly  five 
hundred  cows  to  each. 

"The  advantages  which  it  is  generally  conceded  attach  to  the 
mode  of  association  now  in  successful  operation,  over  that  by 
private  families,  are  superior  quality  and  uniformity  of  pro- 
duct, by  reason  of  which  a  higher  price  is  commanded;  also  a 
saving  by  buying  at  wholesale  such  materials  as  salt,  bandages, 
boxes,  annatto ,  etc. ;  and  more  than  all,  in  relieving  the  farmer 
and  his  family  of  the  labor  and  care  of  manufacture  and  of 
ripening.   The  higher  price  obtained  has  in  all  cases  been 
found,  so  far  as  my  own  observation  extends,  to  be  equal  to  the 
cost  of  manufacture,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  has  resulted 
in  a  positive  gain  of  as  much  more  ... 

"These  establishments,  in  all  cases  where  I  have  known  them, 
partake  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  a  mutual  character.   Some- 
times they  are  erected  and  owned  by  an  association  of  a  dozen 
or  more,  who  intend  to  bring  their  milk  to  it  to  be  manufactured, 
and  who  appoint  a  superintendent  and  an  executive  committee  to 


have  charge  of  its  entire  management.   In  such  cases,  it  is 
customary  to  deduct  from  the  proceeds  the  salary  of  the  super- 
i  .tendent,  wages  of  operators,  and  all  other  expenses,  together 
with  a  certain  percentage,  usually  fifteen  or  twenty,  supposed 
to  be  sufficient  to  compensate  for  interest  on  capital  employed, 
and  for  depreciation  of  buildings  and  machinery,  and  then  to 
divide  the  remainder  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  milk  contrib- 
uted by  each  . ..    5/ 

Two  years  later,  in  1G65,  the  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  carried  an  article  entitled  Ame r i c a n  Da i r y i n ;; ;  Its  Rise,  Pro- 
gress and  national  Importance.   The  following  quotation  from  this  article 
shows  clearly  the  farmers1  desire  to  shorten  the  route  between  themselves 
and  the  consumer.   Efforts  to  establish  direct  trading  and  to  eliminate 
the  middleman,  both  in  purchasing  supplies  and  marketing  farm  products, 
are  apparent  during  this  period. 

The  inauguration  of  associated  dairies  is  rapidly  producing  a 
revolution  of  old  customs  and  heretofore  fixed  ideas.   It 
teaches  the  important  lesson  that  farmers  can  adopt  successfully 
the  same  means  that  have  proven  so  beneficial  to  the  merchant, 
the  banker,  and  the  commerical  men  of  the  world.   By  a  consolida- 
tion of  interests,  the  dairymen  of  today  can  wield  a  power  and 
influence  never  before  reached.   The  vast  capital  in  lands  and 
herds  is  of  substantial  and  permanent  character,  while  the 
aggregate  product  of  the  farms,  annually  amounting  in  value  to 
millions  of  dollars ,  compels  respect  from  those  who  would  assume 
that  the  proper  province  of  the  farmer  was  merely  to  till  the 
soil,  leaving  for  others  to  divide  the  profits  realized  in 
marketing  his  productions. 

'It  has  been  suggested  that  an  arrangement  could  be  made  by 
which  leading  European  houses  would  take  choice  factory  brands 
direct  from  the  producer,  and  advance,  through  an  agent  in 
i!e\7  York,  the  stipulated  price.   Whether  more  could  be  realized 
in  this  way  than  by  the  present  system,  under  which  the  country 
buyer  gets  one  commission,  the  house  in  ilew  York  another,  and 
the  shipper  a  third,  is  a  matter  that  needs  investigation. 

'But  the  dairyman  with  his  herd  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  cows, 
standing  alone,  has  a  circle  of  influence  whose  radius  extends 
but  little  beyond  his  farm.   He  is,  in  a  measure,  at  the  mercy 
of  corporations  and  speculators,  who  by  operating  together, 
may  fix  prices  and  control  the  trade.   When  associated  with 
others  in  neighborhoods,  in  towns,  in  counties,  and  in  the 
State,  he  becomes  formidable,  and  meets  on  equal  terms  the 


•J      Goodale,  3.  L.  The  Manufacture  of  Cheese.   Report  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.   1053. 
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community  of  dealers  with  whom  he  is  operating."  _6/ 

Henry  E.  Alvord,  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division,  in  an  article  in  the  1G99 
Yearbook  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  states  definitely  that 
Jesses  Williams  began  working  on  his  plan  of  associated  cheesemaking  in 
Oneida  County,  II.  Y. ,  in  1851.   The  history  of  dairy  cooperatives,  there- 
fore, dates  back  further  than  that  of  those  established  for  other  products. 

The  Dane  County  Farmers  Protective  Union  built  one  of  the  earliest,  if 
not  the  earliest,  farmers'  elevators  at  liadison,  Wisconsin,  in  1G57.   7/ 
It  went  out  of  business  after  the  first  year.   The  earliest  reported 
association  to  market  fruits  and  vegetables  formed  at  Hammonton,  II.  J.  , 
in  1067  and  continued  for  more  than  30  years. 

An  unsuccessful  joint  effort  in  1320  for  the  sale  of  hogs  by  farmers 
near  Granville,  Ohio,  is  reported.   "This  attempt  at  business  cooperation 
is  the  first  in  the  State  of  which  we  have  any  account,  and  possessed 
most  of  the  elements  of  ideal  modern  cooperation."   8/  The  Prairie 
Farmer  described  efforts  of  a  group  in  I860: 

'Seventeen  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nep on-set,  Bureau 
County,  Illinois,  have  for  four  years  fattened  and  dressed 
their  hogs  with  great  care,  clubbed  together  and  brought  them 
to  market  at  the  close  of  the  season.   Last  week  these  gentle- 
men brought  to  this  market  504  hogs.   They  were  sold  at  auction 
at  figures  ranging  from  $6.45  to  $0.50  per  cwt.   One  lot  of  24, 
fed  by  one  man,  averaging  325  pounds,  sold  at  $8.50  per  cwt,"  9/ 

The  Granger  Movement 

Oliver  Hudson  Kelly,  the  man  who  conceived  the  Grange  organization,  was 
first  a  farmer  and  later  an  employee  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.  After  an  official  trip  to  the  South  he  considered  the  possi- 
bility of  improving  farming  conditions  by  establishing  a  fraternal  order. 
In  this  undertaking  he  was  joined  by  William  Saunders,  an  official  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  whose  name  is  still  familiar  to  horticulturists 
and  others.   The  national  Grange  was  formed  in  December  1367. 

Cooperation  among  dairy  farmers  had  made  considerable  progress  prior  to 
establishment  of  the  Grange.   The  following  excerpt  quoted  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  describes  the  situation 
briefly: 


6/     Willard,  X.  A.  American  Dairying:  Its  Rise,  Progress  and  Ii'ational 
Importance.   From  Department  of  Agriculture  Report.   1365. 

]_/     Hibbard,  B.  H.  History  of  Agriculture  in  Dane  County.   1904. 

3/   Lloyd,  W.  A.  The  Agriculture  of  Ohio.   Ohio  Experiment  Station  Bulletin 
325.  1913. 

9/   Prairie  Farmer.   Chicago.   February  16,  1860. 


''Cooperation  among  farmers  has  extended  from  the  cheese 
dairies  of  Central  New  York  over  a  large  part  of  the  State 
and  westward  into  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  other  West- 
ern and  interior  States.   Not  only  have  cheese  factories 
been  on  the  increase,  but  in  other  matters  farmers  are 
slowly  learning  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  similar 
course  of  cooperation.   Along  the  Housatonic  Railroad  a 
milk  association  offers  unusual  facilities  for  farmers 
who  want  to  get  a  good  price  for  their  milk.   Butter  dairies 
or  creameries  are  springing  up  in  various  parts  of  New 
England,,  and  similar  cooperation  will  obtain  in  regard  to 
other  farm  products,  making  the  farmer  less  dependent  upon 
the  middlemen."   10/ 

Farmer  cooperatives  before  1870  were  local ;  usually  unincorporated,  in- 
formal organizations.   Cooperatives  for  the  next  30  years  developed 
with  changes  in  agriculture  and  with  farmer  protests  against  the  alleged 
exploitative  activities  of  many  agencies.   The  railroads,  the  protective 
tariff,  creamery  and  elevator  companies,  the  middlemen,  financial 
interests,  and  the  trusts  all  played  the  role  of  the  villain.   It  was 
a  combination  of  evils  against  which  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  (Grange) 
struggled  through  the  decade  of  the  1870' s. 

The  effect  of  the  Grange  on  establishment  of  farmer  cooperatives  x^as 
dramatic.   The  political  influence  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  was  becom- 
ing recognized.   They  were  engaged  in  battles  for  legislation  to  curb 
the  power  of  the  railway  corporations  and  at  the  same  time  began  to  build 
farmer  buying  and  selling  organizations.  Many  of  these  were  on  a  grandi- 
ose scale.   The  time  was  ripe  for  a  step  ahead. 

'' .  .  .   During  the  decade  of  the  seventies,  however, 
there  vjas   a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  farmers  to 
establish  direct  relations  between  producers  and  consumers 
with  reference  to  both  the  products  they  wished  to  dispose 
of  and  the  supplies  they  had  to  purchase.   The  explanation 
of  this  is  to  be  sought  in  changing  economic  conditions. 
The  western  farmers  in  the  pioneer  period  were  independent 
in  their  economic  relations  with  the  outside  world,  and 
indeed  each  farm  was  almost  a  self-sufficing  unit.   But 
the  rapid  development  of  the  country  and  the  increase 
in  transportation  facilities  changed  all  this,  and  by  1870, 
the  farmers  had  become  largely  producers  of  staple  crops 


.10/  The  American  Agricultural  Annual  for  1871.   Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  N.Y. 
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for  market  and  nearly  as  dependent  upon  outsiders  for 
supplies  as  were  those  engaged  in  other  occupations. 
With  no  adequate  conception  of  the  actual  services  per- 
formed by  the  middleman  or  the  complexities  of  the 
business  of  distribution,  and  with  the  example  of 
successful  cooperation  in  England  to  urge  them  on,  the 
western  farmers  believed  it  possible  to  regain  their 
economic  independence  by  themselves  assuming  the  manage- 
ment of  those  industries  which  touched  them  most  closely. 
Two  things  were  prerequisite  for  this  --  organization 
and  a  certain  amount  of  mutual  confidence  --  and  these 
were  furnished  by  the  rapid  growth  of  farmers'  clubs 
and  especially  of  the  order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  during 
the  early  seventies.   The  result  was  the  establishment 
of  an  almost  incredible  number  of  cooperative,  or  pseudo- 
cooperative  enterprises,  under  the  control  of  the  farmers' 
organizations.   These  enterprises  included  local,  county 3 
and  State  agencies  for  the  purchase  of  implements  and 
supplies  and  the  sale  of  farm  products,  local  grain 
elevators  and  cooperative  stores,  the  manufacture  of  farm 
machinery,  banking,  insurance,  and  even  organizations  for 
bringing  about  direct  trade  between  the  American  producer 
and  the  European  consumer."  11/ 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Granger  movement,  local  cooperative  buying 
and  selling  associations  and  agencies  multiplied.   According  to  Buck, 
"The  aggregate  business  done  by  or  through  these  local  agencies  through- 
out the  country  was  certainly  enormous  during  the  years  1G73,  1874,  and 
1875,  and  they  no  doubt  effected  considerable  savings  for  the  members. 
Their  operations,  moreover,  naturally  tended  to  force  local  dealers  to 
lower  their  prices  in  order  to  meet  the  competition,  and  so  were  bene- 
ficial to  many  who  were  not  members  of  the  order.1' 

Many  of  the  local  Grange  organizations  though  farmer-owned,  were  not 
truly  cooperative,  hox^ever.   Earnings  were  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  stock  holdings  rather  than  patronage.   This  factor  contributed  to 
the  short  life  most  of  them  enjoyed. 

The  Rochdale  system  of  cooperation  was  introduced  about  1875,  and  some 
of  the  later  Grange  cooperatives  were  formed  under  this  plan.  At  least 
three  of  those  formed  during  the  1870 's  were  reported  as  active  in 
1950.   Their  program  was  an  improvement  over  that  of  the  earlier  locals 


11/  Buck,  S.  J.   The  Granger  Movement.   P.  238.   1913, 


in  two  important  respects:   Sales  were  made  at  the  current  retail  price, 
thus  avoiding  much  of  the  opposition  of  local  merchants,  and  savings 
were  distributed  to  patrons  in  proportion  to  their  patronage. 

Responsibility  for  decline  of  the  Grange  movement,  however,  must  be 
shared  by  its  large-scale  cooperative  ventures.   Many  of  the  State 
purchasing  and  marketing  agencies  got  beyond  their  depth  and  had  to  be 
liquidated.   Manufacture  of  farm  machinery  resulted  in  heavy  losses. 
Lack  of  local  repair  shops  to  service  the  machines  is  given  as  one  of 
the  primary  causes  of  decline. 

Grange  banking  and  insurance  activities  appear  on  the  whole  to  have 
been  more  successful.   The  Granger's  Bank  of  California,  established 
in  1874,  had  deposits  of  $2  million  a  year  later.   According  to  Buck, 
it  was  "reported  to  have  saved  the  farmers  of  the  State  a  large  amount 
of  money  at  a  time  of  depression  in  the  wheat  market  by  loaning  them 
3  million  dollars  and  thus  enabling  them  to  hold  their  wheat  for  a 
rise  in  the  market."   Two  other  banks  were  established  in  California 
during  the  same  year  and   in  1803  a  Patrons  Cooperative  Bank  was  es- 
tablished at  Olathe,  Kansas,  where  a  very  successful  cooperative  store 
was  already  in  existence." 

Grange  fire  insurance  companies,  as  a  rule,  followed  the  plans  of  farm- 
er mutual  fire  insurance  companies,  a  number  of  which  were  in  exist- 
ence before  the  advent  of  the  Grange.   Life  insurance  societies  were 
less  successful;  when  the  death  rate  began  to  increase  as  members  grew 
older,  they  went  out  of  business. 

In  spite  of  the  decline  of  their  cooperative  ventures,  it  is  clear  that 
farmers  as  a  group  saved  considerable  money  by  these  business  enter- 
prises.  Even  the  disastrous  venture  in  farm  machinery  enabled  many 
farmers  to  buy  equipment  for  from  50  to  60  percent  of  the  usual  retail 
price. 

One  of  the  large  mail  order  houses,  one  still  operating,  first  attained 
volume  by  furnishing  the  Granges  with  supplies  at  wholesale  prices. 
"Lower  prices,  smaller  profits  and  more  cordial  relations  seem  to  have 
prevailed  for  some  time  after  the  collapse  of  the  Granger  Movement. 
Insistence  of  the  Grange  on  cash  purchase  caused  the  farmers  to  make 
an  effort  to  free  themselves  from  the  hands  of  the  credit  system,  and 
the  very  savings  effected  through  the  Grange  agencies  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  continue  to  buy  for  cash  even  after  the  agencies  had  disap- 
peared," Buck  stated. 

The  Farmers'  Alliance 

The  Farmers'  Alliance  was  formed  as  a  local  organization  in  Lampasas 
County,  Tex.,  about  1875.   It  was  followed  by  similar  locals  which 
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combined  to  form  a  State  organization  in  1879.   Organizations  with  this 
name  also  formed  "in  New  York  and  the  Midwest,  but  the  various  groups 
never  united  in  a  national  organization.    12/ 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Farmers1  Alliance 
was  organization  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  Exchange  of  Texas,  at  Dallas, 
early  in  1887.   The  Exchange  handled  cotton,  grain,  farm  machinery, 
groceries,  and  general  supplies.   It  sold  cotton  for  county  associations 
and  claimed  to  have  saved  Texas  cotton  farmers  some  $3%  million  on  1.3 
million  bales  handled  the  first  year.   The  Exchange  sold  cotton  on  samples 
received  from  local  associations  classed  into  lots  of  at  least  25  bales. 
This  plan,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  success,  was  abandoned  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year.   It  marked  the  first  step  toward  selling  cotton  on  the 
basis  of  quality. 

Early  Fruit  Cooperatives 

Fruit  growers  during  the  1880' s  planned  and  organized  several  cooperatives, 
none  of  which  survived  until  the  end  of  the  century.   A  few  locals  later 
became  members  or  forerunners  of  members  of  some  of  the  present-day  market- 
ing federations.   One  of  the  more  successful  of  the  deciduous  fruit 
organizations  was  the  California  Fruit  Union,  which  organized  in  1885  to 
sell  deciduous  fruit  and  operated  through  the  season  of  1893.   Its  total 
sales  increased  from  about  $345,000  in  1336  to  more  than  $1.5  million  in 
1890.   "In  1894,  after  a  prosperous  year's  business  in  1393,  the  Union 
went  out  of  business."   1_3/   ''Dissension  among  leading  growers,  distrust, 
suspicion  and  faultfinding  all  added  in  the  downfall."   14/ 

Florida  citrus  growers  formed  the  Florida  Fruit  Exchange  about  1835,  and 
it  operated  until  the  freeze  of  1894-95.   In  1838-89,  there  were  said  to 
be  about  60  local  groups  in  the  State  with  some  1,200  members.   In  1389- 
1390  the  Exchange  shipped  some  240,000  boxes  which  brought  $1.52  a  box 
net  to  the  growers.   It  was  said  that  many  growers  sold  much  of  their  good 
fruit  outside  the  Exchange,  which  was  left  with  the  less  desirable  grades. 
Although  other  cooperatives  were  formed  in  Florida  during  the  1380' s  none 
of  them  apparently  persisted  for  more  than  a  few  years  until  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  in  1909. 

The  earliest  central  citrus  cooperative  on  record  in  California  was  the 
Orange  Growers  Protective  Union,  formed  in  1335.   Local  organizations  of 
growers  were  said  to  be  springing  up  all  over  Southern  California,  and 


12/   Herrmann,  0,  W.  and  Gardner,  Chastina.   Early  Development  in  Coopera- 
tive Cotton  Marketing.   U.  S.  Farm  Credi£  Admin.  Circular  C-101.   1936. 

1_3/  Adams,  E.  F.   The  Modern  Farmer   1S99. 

14/   Gardner,  Chastina.   Beginnings  of  Cooperative  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Marketing,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.   1928  , 
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the  Union  evidently  was  a  federation  of  at  least  a  part  of  these.   The 
Union  went  out  of  business  after  a  few  years  "due  to  the  persistent  oppo- 
sition of  the  commission  men  and  buyers  who  were  able  to  make  large  profits 
by  dealing  with  the  growers  individually .;'   15/ 

The  Fruit  Growers  Union  of  Southern  California;  the  Riverside  Orange  Trust, 
and  the  Riverside  Growers  and  Packers  Protective  Union  were  formed  in  1891. 
i;Each  of  these  represented  an  effort  to  unite  the  interests  of  grox-zers  and 
dealers.   This  was  found  to  be  impracticable  and  all  these  organizations 
failed  after  brief  careers.    15/ 

In  the  early  1830 's  at  least  two  local  cooperatives  were  incorporated  to 
pack  and  sell  their  members'  fruit.  This  idea  took  hold  and  in  1833  a 
plan  was  approved  which  led  to  the  organization  of  13  local  associations 
and  the  Riverside  Fruit  Exchange,  the  first  district  exchange  organized, 
to  handle  sales.  By  the  end  of  the  year  associations  and  exchanges  were 
established  in  all  districts  with  a  central  board  which  met  in  Los  Angeles. 

In  1835 5  sales  were  centralized  in  the  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange. 
Ten  years  later  the  name  of  this  cooperative  was  changed  to  the  Califoria 
Fruit  Growers  Exchange   1_7/  which  later  handled  approximately  75  percent 
of  all  fresh  citrus  fruit  shipped  from  the  State. 

Early  Farmers  '  Elevators 

Practically  all  farmer  elevators  formed  by  Grangers  were  out  of  business 
by  1830.   A  number  of  companies  carried  on  a  large  business  during  the 
1870'Sj  but  in  Minnesota  the  last  Granger  elevator  disappeared  in  1873 , 
and  in  Iowa  i!from  1383  to  18865  there  was  no  farmers'  elevator  company  in 
the  State/'  13/ 

A  new  start  was  made  in  the  1380's.   Fifteen  farmers'  elevators  organized 
during  that  period  were  active  in  1932.   Ten  of  these  were  reported  opera- 
ting in  1950.   Altogether  54  farmers'  elevators  formed  before  the  end  of 
the  century  were  active  in  1950. 

In  1839 ,  growers  representing  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Valleys  and 
the  Pacific  Coast  States  formed  the  Inter-State  Wheat  Growers  Association 
at  St.  Louis.   Apparently  this  organization  never  functioned. 


15/  McCurdy,  R.  M.  History  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  1925 
15/  Gardner,  Chastina.   Beginnings  of  Cooperative  Fruit  and  Vegetable 

Marketing.   Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.   1928. 
1_7/  Now  Sunkist  Growers,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles  Calif.   For  a  complete  account 

of  the  Exchange  see  Gardner,  K.  B.  and  McKay,  A.  W.   The  California 

Fruit  Growers  Exchange  System.   Farm  Credit  Administration  Circular 

C-135.   1950. 
13/  Gardners  Chastina.   Beginnings  of  Cooperative  Grain  Marketing. 

Federal  Farm  Board.   1932. 
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An  Illinois  cooperative  named  the  Farmers  Mutual  Benefit  Association  claim- 
ed 150 3 000  members  in  1037  and  is  believed  to  have  handled  large  quantities 
of  wheat.   The  Progressive  Farmer  began  as  an  official  organ  of  this 
association. 

In  1009,  a  farmers'  elevator  at  Pvockwell,  Iowa,  devised  the  "maintenance 
clause,"  which  provided  that  members  should  pay  their  company  a  small 
amount  per  bushel  for  all  grain  sold  outside  the  organization.   The  number 
of  grain  associations  operating  in  1900  was  reported  as  122.   This  un- 
doubtedly was  a  low  estimate.   The  exact  number  in  business  at  the  end  of 
the  century  is  unknown. 

Cooperatives  at  End  of  19th  Century 

The  number  of  farmer  cooperatives  reported  active  in  1900  was  given  as 
1,001,  the  chief  ones  as  follows:  Cotton  13,  dairy  products  709,  fruits 
and  vegetables  35,  grain  122,  livestock  3,  miscellaneous  selling  11,  and 
miscellaneous  buying  47.  This  estimate  was  below  the  actual  number,  but 
it  was  an  index  of  the  progress  made  in  the  cooperative  marketing  of 
several  commodities.  The  difficulties  of  making  reliable  estimates  from 
early  figures  are  indicated  in  the  following  quotation: 

"During  the  early  days  of  the  cooperative  movement  many  of 
the  associations  were  only  informal  groups  of  farmers  trying- 
to  better  their  lot  by  joint  action.   Rarely  were  they 
bound  together  by  legal  ties;  only  a  fraction  of  the  total 
number  were  incorporated.   Often  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
whether  a  particular  association  was  alive  or  dead,  and 
there  was  always  uncertainty  as  to  whether  certain  farmers 
were  in  or  out  of  the  movement  at  any  particular  time,  as 
getting  in  and  out  were  matters  entirely  under  their  own 
control."  19/ 

Efforts  of  farmers  to  develop  cooperatives  during  the  19th  century  may 
be  regarded  as  skirmishes  on  widely  scattered  fronts.   It  was  at  least 
15  years  before  they  were  able  to  consolidate  their  forces  and  move  for- 
X7ard  to  common  objectives.   The  lessons  learned  between  1370  and  1900 
served  them  in  good  stead. 

During  this  period,  farmers  learned  the  strength  of  the  opposition  to 
cooperative  efforts.   The  old  belief  that  a  farmers'  business  interests 
should  end  at  his  front  gate  was  strong.   Many  agencies  and  individuals 
acted  as  if  they  were  divinely  appointed  to  handle  the  off- farm  affairs 
of  agriculture. 


19/  Ellsworth,  R.  H.  Statistics  of  Farmers'  Celling  and  Buying  Associa- 
tions ,  United  States  1353-1931 .   Federal  Farm  Board  Bulletin  5.   1932, 
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Fanners  learned  much  about  business  methods  in  these  early  attempts  at 
cooperation;  and  the  later  cooperatives  were  tempered  by  the  mistakes  and 
failures  of  the  past.   They  tested  also  the  strength  of  organization  and 
acquired  cooperative  know-how  that  the  earlier  cooperative  leaders  did 
not  have.   An  understanding  of  Rochdale  principles  —  one-man,  one-vote; 
sales  of  goods  at  the  going  retail  price,  and  distribution  of  savings 
according  to  patronage  --  was  one  of  these  lessons.   Adoption  of  the 
^maintenance  clause'''  which  helped  to  protect  their  cooperative  from  the 
attacks  of  competitors ,  was  another. 

Early  20th  Century  Growth 

As  the  strength  of  cooperatives  developed;  instances  of  competitors1 
antagonism  multiplied.   The  brunt  of  the  attack  in  the  first  years  of  the 
20th  century  fell  on  the  farmers'  elevators.   A  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  issued  in  1928,  gives  a  number  of  examples  of  boycotts 
and  other  methods  of  unfair  competition.   The  following  letter  to  a  Chicagc 
grain  firm,  from  an  association  of  competitors  of  the  cooperative  elevators 
is  typical  of  several  quoted: 

Des  Moines ,  Iowa 


February  17,  1903 


Eschenbe: 


Dal  ton 


Chicago,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:   T7e  desire  to  advise  you  that  the  Iowa  Grain  Dealers 
Association  does  not  recognize  farmers'  elevator  companies  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  agitating  local  markets  or  that  work  on 
the  assessment  plan. 

T"e  shall  use  all  legitimate  means  possible  to  protect  our  members 
from  such  competition,  a  competition  that  if  successful  means 
that  the  grain  dealer  who  should  earn  a  legitimate  profit  must 
go  out  of  business. 

He  state  our  position  plainly  in  this  matter  in  order  thai;  you 
may  decide  upon  such  a  policy  in  regard  to  doing  business  with 
these  farmers'  elevator  companies  as  you  may  consider  for  your 
own  best  interest,  and  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  work  in 
harmony  with  us. 

The  farmers '  elevator  companies  that  we  do  not  recognize  are  as 
follows: 
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Farmers'  Incorporated  Society,  lluthven,  Iowa 

Farmers'  Cooperative  Association,  E.ockwell,  Iowa 

Farmers'  Elevator  Company,  Gowrie,  Iowa 

Farmers'  Elevator  Company.  Garden  City,  Iowa 


Farmers'  Elevator  Company,  Badger,  Iowa 

Manly  Grain  Company,  Manly,  Iowa 

Farmers'  Elevator  Company,  Kensett,  Iowa 

Dunbar  Grain  and  Stock  Company,  Dunbar,  Iowa 

Lawler  Grain  and  Livestock  Association,  Lawler,  Iowa 

You  will  understand  that  it  is  my  duty  as  secretary  of  this 
association  to  keep  the  members  informed  in  regard  to  the 
disposition  and  conduct  of  bidders  and  receivers. 

Yours  truly, 

George  A.  Wells,  Secretary  20/ 

Cooperative  farmer  elevators  were  greatly  handicapped  by  attempts  on  the 
part  of  line  and  independent  elevators,  and  their  State  associations,  to 
induce  terminal  grain  companies  and  other  buyers  to  boycott  them.   How- 
ever, the  letter  quoted  evidently  backfired.   Eschenberg  &  Dalton  responded 
by  sending  a  solicitor  to  organize  farmer  elevators.   This  man,  it  is 
reported,  organized  a  farmer  elevator  in  8  out  of  every  10  towns  he  visit- 
ed. 

The  first  State  associations  of  cooperative  elevators  were  formed  in 
Illinois  in  1902,  in  Nebraska  in  1903,  and  in  Iowa  in  1904.   Similar  associi 
tions  were  active  in  11  midwestern  States  by  1920. 

Reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  early  in  the  20th  century  began 
to  reflect  changes  in  sentiment  toward  agriculture  and  rural  living.   The 
first  brief  mention  of  cooperatives  in  annual  reports  as  early  as  1863 
was  mainly  descriptive  of  cooperative  activities,  especially  of  those  of 
the  earlier  "associated  dairies,"  which  manufactured  cheese  or  butter. 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  members  of  the  Department  staff  gave 
much  unreported  unofficial  assistance  to  farmer  cooperatives. 

The  Department's  primary  concern  from  its  inception  had  been  production 
problems,  and  its  reports  from  1863  on  constitute  a  vivid  account  of 
continuous  progress  in  all  phases  of  the  culture  of  our  plant  and  animal 
crops. 

About  1906,  however,  Department  publications  began  to  recognize  new 
problems.   Economic  and  social  changes  were  on  the  way. 

Influence  of  Agricultural  Clubs,  Demonstrations  and  Extension 

Beginnings  of  attempts  to  improve  agriculture  go  back  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.   In  fact  organization  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  in 


20/  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Cooperative  Marketing,  Senate  Document  95. 
1928  .  ~ 
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1785  preceded  the  founding  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Special  mention  also  should  be  made  of  activities  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  State  agricultural  colleges  which  stimulated  the  desire 
of  farmers  to  cooperate.   These  culminated  in  the  Smith-Lever  Act  in 
1914  and  the  organization  of  the  present  Federal  Extension  Service.   Contri 
butions  of  these  early  years  undoubtedly  did  much  to  break  down  the 
isolation  of  farm  people  and  make  possible  the  development  of  cooperatives. 

Demonstration  work  with  farmers  was  begun  by  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  who  became 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  crops  and  livestock  about  1874.   In  his 
work  in  the  Gulf  States,  Professor  Knapp  became  convinced  that  farmers 
discounted  results  obtained  on  Government -owned  farms.   Demonstrations, 
therefore,  would  have  to  be  carried  on  by  farmers  on  their  own  farms. 

Results  of  the  cooperative  demonstration  work  initiated  by  Seaman  Knapp 
have  been  carried  into  all  of  our  48  States.   Similar  work  is  now  under 
way  in  many  foreign  countries.   It  is  fitting  that  one  of  the  arches  con- 
necting the  South  and  Administration  Buildings  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  carry  his  name. 

Closely  related  to  farmers'  clubs  and  institutes  and  cooperative  demonstra- 
tions were  the  clubs  which  enrolled  farm  boys  and  girls.   Since  about 
1850  various  organizations  from  time  to  time  had  developed  contests  and 
prizes  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  farm  boys  in  increased  yields  of  corn 
and  other  crops,  or  the  raising  of  improved  livestock.   The  response  of 
young  people  everywhere  was  enthusiastic  and  in  turn  the  interest  of  their 
parents  was  aroused. 

The  4-H  Clubs  of  today  are  the  result  of  this  early  work.   Their  develop- 
ment is  a  tribute  to  the  foresight  and  enthusiasm  of  the  many  pioneers, 
both  State  and  Federal,  who  brought  them  through  the  period  of  growing 
pains. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  20th  century  the  railroads  became  interested  in 
improving  farm  conditions.   Many  railroads  employed  agricultural  agents 
for  the  first  time.   Demonstration  trains  were  a  feature  of  the  period. 
State  production  specialists,  often  accompanied  by  men  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  traveled  on  these  trains  from  town  to  town,  demonstra- 
ting and  exhibiting  the  results  of  their  experimental  work.   In  addition, 
some  agricultural  agents  assisted  in  organizing  local  marketing  associatior 
and  farmers'  institutes.   Professor  Hamilton  of  the  Department  reported 
on  the  latter  activity  in  1906. 

"A  western  company  has  organized  thirty-five  farmers '  institutes 
and  truck  growers'  associations.   Another  reports  eighteen  such 
organizations  in  its  territory.   In  Texas  the  railroads  have 
associated  for  the  development  of  the  industries  of  the  State, 
and  are  encouraging  and  aiding  the  introduction  of  diversified 


crops  the  improvement  of  the  rural  schools,  and  the  construction 
of  substantial  highways  in  the  country  districts."   21/ 

The  relation  of  the  work  of  the  Extension  Service  and  its  predecessors 
to  farmer  cooperatives  is  direct.   It  provided  the  background  and  out- 
look among  farm  people  essential  to  the  substantial  progress  of  coopera- 
tives.  The  farmers'  institutes,  fairs  and  clubs  depended  for  their 
success  on  local  group  action.   Service  on  local  committees  and  similar 
bodies  provided  the  training  and  experience  that  cooperative  leaders  must 
have. 

For  almost  50  years  the  county  agent  has  been  the  adviser  of  farmers  in 
the  organization  of  local  associations.   He  has  been  able,  when  necessary, 
to  call  on  State  and  Federal  specialists  in  the  field.   In  a  very  real 
sense,  however,  he  has  been  the  man  on  the  firing  line,  responsible  for 
assistance  in  the  organization  and  operation  of  many  successful  coopera- 
tives. 

Secretary  Wilson  in  his  report  for  1908  reviewed  the  progress  of  agriculture 
during  his  term  of  office  from  1897.   He  concluded  that  "agriculture  has 
made  wonderful  progress  and  permanent  advancement,  and  the  farmer  in  results 
of  information,  intelligence  and  industry  has  thriven  mightily."  The 
figures  quoted  to  substantiate  this  claim  showed  large  advances  percentage- 
wise. 

The  farmers'  capital  --  land,  buildings,  improvements,  livestock,  imple- 
ments and  machinery  --  totaled  approximately  $28  billion  in  1908,  "an 
increase  of  75  or  80  percent  over  1890." 

For  the  first  time  farmer  cooperatives  were  discussed  in  that  portion  of 
the  1908  Yearbook  devoted  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary.   The  intro- 
ductory paragraph  of  this  statement  is  quoted  below: 

"Farmers'  economic  cooperation  in  the  United  States  has  develop- 
ed enormously  during  the  period  under  review,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  at  the  present  time  more  than  half  of  the  6,100,000 
farms  are  represented  in  economic  cooperation;  the  fraction  is 
much  larger  if  it  is  based  on  the  total  number  of  medium  and 
better  sorts  of  farmers  to  which  the  cooperators  mostly  belong." 

"Contrary  to  his  reputation,"  the  report  stated,  "the  farmer  is  a  great 
organizer,  and  he  has  achieved  remarkable  and  enormous  successes  in  many 
lines  of  economic  cooperation  in  which  the  people  of  other  occupations 
have  either  made  no  beginning  at  all  or  have  nearly  if  not  completely 
failed."  22/ 


21/  Hamilton,  J.  Farmers'  Institute  and  Extension  Work.   Office  of  Experi 
ments  Annual  Report  .   1906. 
111.'      Report  of  the  Secretary.  Yearbook,  Department  of  Agriculture,  1908. 
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The  year  1908  also  was  signalized  by  the  appointment  by  the  President, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  the  Commission  on  Country  Life.   In  its  report  the 
Commission  stated:   "There  must  be  a  vast  enlargement  of  voluntary  organi- 
zed effort  among  farmers  themselves.   It  is  indispensable  that  farmers 
shall  work  together  for  their  common  interests  and  for  the  national  wel- 
fare    We  have  only  begun  to  develop  business  cooperation  in  America." 

New  Duties  of  the  Department 

At  this  time,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  undertaking  new  duties 
affecting  directly  or  indirectly  conditions  of  country  life  and  farmer 
cooperative  marketing  and  purchasing  associations.   A  few  of  these  may  be 
mentioned. 

In  the  educational  field,  farmers1  institutes  had  grown  until  they  were 
reaching  some  2  million  farm  families  annually.   The  institutes  were 
succeeded  a  few  years  later  by  the  State  and  Federal  extension  services. 

Improvement  of  roads  became  a  problem  of  the  Federal  Government  through 
establishment  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  in  the  Department  of  Agricultui 

The  Department  initiated  and  greatly  expanded  studies  of  problems  involved 
in  the  transportation  and  storage  of  perishable  farm  products. 

It  gave  attention  to  costs  of  distribution,  transportation  costs  and  the 
farmer's  share  of  the  retail  price  of  his  products,  and  also  to  grading 
and  packing  practices  and  maintenance  of  quality  in  crop  and  animal  pro- 
ducts. 

It  spent  increased  amounts  of  funds  in  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
statistics  of  crop  and  livestock  production.   The  effect  of  foreign  pro- 
duction on  markets  for  American  farm  products  attracted  notice. 

First  Formal  Study  of  Cooperative  Problems 

In  1912,  the  Department  authorized  establishment  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  of  the  first  project  which  dealt  directly  with  farmer  cooperatives 
the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Cotton  Handling  and  Marketing  Project.   As  pre- 
sented by  Charles  J.  Brand,  the  project  leader,  the  following  lines  of 
work  were  undertaken: 

"1.   The  devising  of  a  simple  form  of  cooperative  organization 
which  might  prove  acceptable  to  communities  of  growers 
and  not  have  the  objection  of  requiring  the  subscription 
to  considerable  amounts  of  stock. 

"2.   The  compilation  by  a  competent  law  clerk  of  the  cotton  gin- 
ning, compressing,  and  warehousing  laws  of  the  various 
States. 
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n3.   A  preliminary  survey  of  freight  rates  on  cotton  from  various 
points  of  production  to  certain  ports  and  markets. 

"4.  A  general  survey  of  cotton  handling  mechanisms,  including 

cleaning  attachments,  gins,  gin  compresses,  and  the  like.3'   23/ 

As  summarized  in  the  proceedings  of  this  conference,  Mr.  Brand  presented 
the  following  four  steps  by  which  the  Department  hoped  to  attain  the  objec- 
tive of  this  project. 

"1.   By  insisting  on  the  production  of  a  single  variety  for  each 
community  so  that  seed  mixing  at  gins  may  be  eliminated  and  a  lucrative 
trade  in  pure  seed  at  once  be  established;  the  demand  for  good  seed  now 
outruns  the  supply. 
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2.   By  organizing  units  of  such  size  that  the  products  can  be  sold 
in  commercial  lots  of  uniform  grades  and  qualities.   The  marketing  of 
cotton  is  a  process  of  concentration  and  not  distribution.   The  larger  the 
producing  unit,  the  more  economical  the  marketing. 

"3.   By  improvements  in  ginning  practices  and  the  introduction  of  the 
gin  compress  so  that  cotton  may  be  fully  prepared  for  the  mill  before 
leaving  the  grower's  control. 

n4.   By  a  form  of  organization  which  will  establish  the  responsibility 
of  the  associations  and  protect  spinners  or  cotton  merchants  who  deal 
directly  with  them.  We  hope  eventually  that  these  associations  will  operate 
their  own  oil  mills  and  sell  cooperatively  all  by-products  of  their  surplus 
seed. . ." 

Effects  of  this  first  project  extend  to  the  present  day.   One-variety 
communities  are  standard  in  cottonseed  producing  areas,  and  many  communities 
engaged  in  the  production  of  lint  are  similarly  organized.   The  initiation 
of  other  improvements  in  classing,  ginning,  xvarehousing,  compressing  and 
marketing  of  lint  cotton  and  cottonseed  can  be  traced  back,  if  not  directly 
to  this  project,  at  least  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  -in  which  the  first 
work  was  done. 

This  period,  1901  to  1912,  saw  changes  in  agriculture  which  increased  the 
desire  of  farm  families  to  improve  the  conditions  of  country  life.   A 
realization  that  the  days  of  free  land  were  over  contributed  to  the  move- 
ment.  Improved  roads  and  methods  of  transportation  were  breaking  doxm  the 
isolation  of  rural  families. 


23/  Proceedings  of  Department  Conference  on  the  Marketing  and  Distribution 
of  F arm  Produc t s.  March  27~7  T913. 
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Commercialization  of  agriculture  was  increasing,  and  the  farmer  was  becom- 
ing more  aware  of  production  and  marketing  costs.   All  these  factors  made 
him  more  ready  to  participate  in  farmer  cooperatives. 

This  period  also  sax?  the  organization  of  the  Farmers'  Educational  and  Go- 
operative  Union  and  the  American  Society  of  Equity  and  the  beginnings  of 
the  Non-Partisan  League.   Early  efforts  of  these  organizations  were  direc- 
ted toward  increasing  the  price  the  farmer  received  for  his  product  by 
refusing  to  sell  except  at  a  minimum  price ,  or  by  campaigns  for  reducing 
acreage.   The  latter  method  was  adopted  particularly  by  producers  of  cotton 
and  tobacco.   The  Won-Partisan  League  advocated  State  ownership  of  process- 
ing and  marketing  facilities.   The  Farmers'  Union  later  abandoned  its  effort; 
to  raise  prices  artificially  and  sponsored  the  organization  of  a  number 
of  successful  cooperatives. 

Within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  a  new 
group  of  trained  men  was  beginning  to  emerge.   The  Department  no  longer 
was  concerned  solely  with  technical  problems  of  crop  and  livestock  produc- 
tion. Marketing  and  other  economic  difficulties  were  causing  concern  and 
were  about  to  be  studied  intensively.   The  special  problems  of  cooperatives 
serving  agriculture,  of  itfhich  several  thousand  already  had  been  formed, 
were  first  attacked.  Work  with  farmer  cooperatives,  it  can  fairly  be  said, 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  large  and  valuable  marketing  research  program 
that  the  Department  has  developed. 
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ASSISTANCE  TO  FARMER  COOPERATIVES  -   1913-22 

Early  1913  saw  the  beginnings  of  a  definite  program  designed  to  study  and 
assist  in  cooperative  marketing  of  farm  products  and  purchasing  of  farm 
supplies.   The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Country  Life  had  been  publish- 
ed and  read  by  most  farm  leaders.   A  new  administration  came  into  office 
and  believed  it  had  a  mandate  to  do  something  about  the  farmers'  economic 
problems. 

Earlier  inventigation  had  urged  such  a  step.   In  1900,  the  United  States 
Industrial  Commission,  charged  by  Congress  with  the  duty  of  investigating 
immigration,  labor,  agriculture,  manufacturing  and  business,  submitted  an 
advance  report  on  the  distribution  of  farm  products  and  suggested  that  it 
might  "form  a  basis  for  intelligent  analysis,  useful  alike  to  the  legis- 
lator, the  farmer  and  the  business  man."  24/  Congress  in  1910  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  "to  investigate  the  cost  of  food  supplies  at 
the  farm  and  to  the  consumer,  and  to  disseminate  the  results  of  such  in- 
vestigation in  whatever  manner  he  may  deem  best."   In  December  1912, 
Secretary  Wilson  transmitted  to  Congress  a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
subject . 

Before  the  inauguration  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  however,  the  last  session  of 
the  62nd  Congress  appropriated  $50,000,  of  which  $10,000  was  to  be  imme- 
diately available,  "to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire 
and  to  diffuse"  information  on  the  marketing  and  distributing  of  farm 
products.   25/  This  bill  was  approved  by  President  Taft  on  March  4,  1913, 

On  March  27,  1913,  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  met  with 
Secretary  Houston  "for  the  purpose  of  outlining  the  work  of  the  various 
Bureaus  in  connection  with  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, to  report  results  already  accomplished,  and  to  discuss  plans  for 
the  further  development  of  these  investigations." 


24/  U.  S.  Industrial  Commission,  Report  on  the  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products,  1901. 

25/  "In  response  to  many  appeals  made  to  this  committee  by  various 

organizations  of  citizens  of  this  country  for  the  establishment  of 
a  division  of  markets  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  this  item 
is  inserted  in  the  bill  to  enable  such  work  to  be  done  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  along  the  lines  indicated,  that  Congress 
may  be  able  to  decide  as  to  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
establishing  at  some  future  time  the  division  of  markets  as 
requested." 

U.  S.  Congress,  62nd,  3  sess.,  House  Report  1348,  p.  10  (Washington. 
1913). 
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At  a  second  conference,  held  on  the  following  April  29,  G.  Harold  Powell, 
general  manager  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  Los  Angeles, 
formerly  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  was  present  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  discussed  in  considerable 
detail  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  Exchange.   He  summarized 
his  suggestion  for  a  program  of  assistance  by  the  Department  as  follows: 

"(1)   Determine  the  principles  on  which  farmers'  business 
organizations  can  be  successfully  founded  and  operated. 

"(2)   Work  out  the  principles  of  law  which  should  be  incorpo- 
rated into  State  and  Federal  legislation  and  which  would  permit 
the  proper  organization  and  conduct  of  farmers'  associations. 

"(3)   Study  the  distribution  of  farm  crops  as  practiced  by 
farmers'  organizations  and  other  agencies  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  weaknesses,  the  wastes  in  distribution,  the  abuses 
and  extravagances  of  the  distributing  system,  and  illegal 
practices,  if  such  exist,  and  as  a  result  set  forth  the 
principles  of  State  and  Federal  legislation  which  would 
define  the  functions  of  the  various  distributing  agencies, 
correct  such  abuses  as  legislation  can  reach,  define  and 
set  forth  the  principles  of  cooperative  organization,  and 
assist  the  farmers  in  the  formation  of  their  organizations. 

'(4)   Help  the  farmers  after  they  are  organized  to  develop 
a  system  by  which  they  can  assure  for  themselves  better 
information  regarding  crop  conditions,  the  movement  of  crops, 
the  supply  in  different  markets,  and  the  daily  prices,  this 
information  to  supplement  the  general  data  which  the  depart- 
ment may  furnish  the  public. 

''(5)   Investigate  the  methods  of  handling,  grading,  packing, 
and  preparing  farm  crops  for  market,  to  bring  about  a  greater 
uniformity  and  to  correct  the  abuses  which  now  cause  a  large 
proportion  of  the  trouble  in  the  dealings  of  the  producer  with 
the  distributing  agencies."  26/ 

Out  of  these  conferences  came  plans  for  the  work  of  the  new  Office  of 
Markets.   The  Office  of  Rural  Organization  was  established  by  Congress  a 
year  later  in  order  to  determine  the  possibilities  and  encourage  the  use 
of  organized  cooperative  effort  in  improving  rural  conditions.   The  two 


26/  Organization  and  Conduct  of  a  Market  Service  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Discussed  at  a  conference  held  in  the  Department  on 
April  29,  1913.   (Printed)  54-15pp. 
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agencies  were  consolidated  on  July  13  1914,  as  the  Office  of  Markets 
and  Rural  Organization.   Three  years  later  the  agency  became  the 
Bureau  of  Markets. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  Office  of  Markets,  many  of  the  commodity 
divisions,  or  projects,  engaged  in  programs  of  direct  assistance  to 
farmer  cooperatives.   Such  activities  were  in  line  with  the  thought  of 
the  Secretary  who  conceived  the  new  agency  as  being  concerned  primarily 
with  marketing  problems  of  farmers  and  their  cooperatives.  At  the 
conference  held  on  April  29,  1913,  before  the  Office  of  Markets  was  set 
up,  Secretary  Houston  tentatively  outlined  the  subjects  with  which  it 
should  deal  in  four  groups: 

1.  "Organized  marketing,  which  will  include  studying  and 
aiding  existing  organizations  for  marketing  farm  products,  the 
promotion  of  such  markets,  and  the  study  of  State  and  national 
laws  affecting  organized  production. 

2.  'Marketing  news  service,  the  work  along  this  line  for  the 
time  being  to  consist  mainly  of  an  investigation  of  the  practical 
methods  and  cost  of  conducting  such  a  service,  and  later,  if 
found  feasible,  to  include  the  daily  collection  and  distribution 
of  information  relating  to  supply  and  demand  in  the  leading 
markets,  progress  of  planting  and  area  planted  and  condition  of 
growing  crops . 

3.  '"Methods  and  cost  of  distribution,  which  will  include  a 
study  of  prices  paid  the  producer,  change  of  ownership  between 
producer  and  consumer,  prices  and  profits  at  each  stage,  and 
final  price  paid  by  consumers. 

4.  "Transportation  problems  of  specific  localities,  which  will 
include  the  delivery  of  products  to  local  consumers  and  shipment 
to  distant  markets." 

In  the  opening  sentences  of  his  report  for  the  year  1914,  the  Secretary 
stated:   "Evidence  abounds  that  more  attention  and  more  intelligent 
thinking  are  being  directed  today  to  the  fundamental  problems  in 
agriculture  and  in  rural  life  than  ever  before.  The  last  two  years 
have  been  fruitful  of  significant  State  and  Federal  legislative  and 
administrative  measures  designed  to  foster  agriculture,  to  improve  the 
distribution  of  agricultural  products,  and  to  better  rural  life."  27/ 

The  first  year  of  the  Office  of  Markets  was  devoted  to  selecting  and 
employing  a  staff  and  outlining  and  developing  new  projects.   Two 
specialists  in  cooperative  marketing  and  two  in  cooperative  organization 


27/  Report  of  the  Secretary,  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
1914. 
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accounting  were  employed.   The  following  extracts  from  the  first  report 
of  Charles  J.  Brand,  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Markets,  describes  the 
progress  that  had  been  made  at  end  of  fiscal  1914: 

".  .  .  During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1913  plans  relating  to 
the  scope  and  nature  of  the  investigational  work  of  the  Office 
of  Markets  were  outlined,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  scientific  staff 
was  formed  after  several  special  competitive  examinations  had 
been  held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.   Appointments  were 
drawn  for  two  specialists  in  cooperative  organization,  a  special- 
ist in  transportation  of  farm  products,  two  investigators  in  the 
marketing  of  perishable  products,  and  assistants  in  cooperative 
organization  accounting,  cotton  marketing,  and  cottonseed  market- 
ing and  utilization.   In  the  spring  of  1914  a  specialist  in 
marketing  live  stock,  meats,  and  meat  products,  and  a  specialist 
in  marketing  dairy  products  were  added  to  the  staff,  and  various 
scientific  and  other  assistants  have  been  appointed  from  time  to 
t  ime . 

"Besides  the  general  work  on  this  project,  much  time  and  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  cooperative  organization  account- 
ing.  This  work,  which  xvas  begun  October  1,  1913,  was  in  its  turn 
divided  into  two  parts  --  a  survey  of  cooperative  agricultural 
marketing  organizations,  and  a  study  of  the  systems  of  accounting 
and  auditing  for  such  organizations. 

"A  survey  of  the  cooperative  agricultural  marketing  organizations 
throughout  the  United  States  was  undertaken  November  1,  1913. 
Since  that  time  the  names  and  addresses  of  over  7,000  organizations 
have  been  secured.   Questionnaires  regarding  methods  of  organi- 
zation and  operation  have  been  sent  to  all  these  organizations, 
and  the  information  received  is  being  tabulated.   The  names  and 
addresses  of  a  large  number  of  cooperative  purchasing  organi- 
zations have  also  been  secured  in  this  work,  and  considerable 
information  has  been  tabulated  relating  to  them. 

"Accounting  forms  and  descriptions  of  the  systems  in  use  in  a 
number  of  cooperative  organizations  have  been  secured  and  studied. 
Personal  visits  have  been  made  to  a  number  of  fruit  and  produce 
associations  and  to  grain  elevators  and  cooperative  creameries  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  business  practices  in  vogue  and  their 
methods  of  financing.   From  the  information  thus  secured  an 
accounting  system  has  been  prepared  for  use  in  grain  elevators, 
and  this  is  now  being  tried  out  in  cooperation  with  three 
farmers'  elevators,  .  .  . 

"A  system  for  use  in  small  cooperative  organizations  handling 
deciduous  fruits  has  been  devised,  and  this  is  now  being  tried 
out  in  the  Delaware  Produce  Exchange  at  Dover,  Del.,  and  the 
Virginia  Fruit  Growers  (Inc.),  at  Staunton,  Va. 
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!iA  system  for  use  in  produce  exchanges  handling  potatoes  has  been 
devised  and  is  nov7  being  tried  out  in  the  office  of  the  Long 
Island  Potato  Exchange,  Riverhead,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

"Plans  have  also  been  made  for  the  preparation  of  uniform  systems 
of  accounting  for  cooperative  warehouses,  canneries,  creameries, 
cotton  gins,  and  meat-packing  plants,  and  for  the  recommendation 
of  systems  of  auditing,  plans  for  financing,  and  methods  of  business 
practices  for  these  organizations. 

!iA  general  accounting  bulletin  dealing  with  the  business  practices 
of  cooperative  agricultural  marketing  organizations  has  been  pre- 
pared and  is  now  ready  for  submittal. 

"The  general  work  of  this  project  has  aimed  to  strengthen  asso- 
ciations already  organized  and  to  make  their  work  more  efficient, 
to  guide  new  associations  along  safe  and  businesslike  methods  and 
away  from  the  common  mistakes  of  such  enterprises,  to  arouse 
public  interest  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  and  to  emphasize 
the  essentials  for  successful  application  of  that  principle  to 
the  farmers'  business. 

"To  this  end  about  20  public  addresses  have  been  made  before 
farmers'  gatherings  numbering  from  100  to  3,000  persons.   Forms  of 
bylaws  and  accounting  and  auditing  systems  for  cooperative  associa- 
tions, egg  circles,  etc.,  have  been  prepared  and  sent  out  to  over 
200  inquiring  persons  and  societies ,  and  aid  has  been  given  in 
drafting  articles  of  incorporation,  forms  of  constitution  and 
bylaws,  as  well  as  suggestions  on  the  control  and  management  of 
farmer  cooperative  marketing  associations. 

"In  answer  to  urgent  requests,  personal  visits  have  been  made  to 
more  than  30  localities  in  various  States,  including  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Idaho.   At  each  of  these  places  the 
representative  of  this  office  studied  local  conditions  and  x^as  in 
conference  with  farmers'  associations.   The  field  work  in  coopera- 
tive marketing  is  handled  by  Messrs.  Charles  E.  Bassett  and  Clarence 
M.  Moomaw,  while  the  work  in  cooperative  organization  accounting  is 
carried  on  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Kerr,  assisted  by  Mr.  G.A.  Nahstoll."   23/ 

There  was  great  need  for  improvement  of  business  records  and  accounting. 
The  records  of  many  local  shippers,  cooperatives  and  others,  were  woefully 
inadequate.   Even  the  manager  might  be  misinformed  about  expense  and  the 
financial  status  of  the  business. 

The  first  workers  with  cooperatives,  however,  went  beyond  the  business 
aspects.  As  is  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Brand's  first  report,  they  believed 
that  the  member-patron,  as  part  owner  of  the  cooperative,  was  entitled' 

■the  Chief,  Office  of  Markets,  1914. 
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to  complete  and  accurate  information.   Only  in  this  way  could  member- 
ship confidence  and  loyalty  be  assured,  and  farmer  cooperative  develop. 

Results  of  the  1913  Survey,  mentioned  in  the  report,  were  not  published, 
probably  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  data.   A  total  of  3,009  asso- 
ciations reported.   Of  these  over  70  percent  were  located  in  the  12 
North  Central  States,  and  they  transacted  61  per  cent  of  the  $310  million 
total  business  reported. 

"The  associations  handling  dairy  products  and  grain  were  largely 
located  in  the  North  Central  States.   The  fruit  and  vegetable 
associations  were  mainly  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  in  Colorado, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  New  York  and  Florida.  "About  one-third  of  all 
the  cotton  associations  were  in  Texas  and  nearly  one-fifth  were  in 
Georgia.   Ten  of  the  eighteen  tobacco  associations  were  in 
Kentucky,  and  seven  were  in  Ohio.   The  farmers'  cooperatives 
stores  were  largely  located  in  Kansas,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
North  Carolina. "29/ 

A  second  survey,  for  the  1915  crop  year,  showed  5,424  associations  with 
651,186  memberships,  and  a  volume  of  business  approximately  $636  million. 
A  1928  report  of  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that:   "Undoubtedly  there  was  a  larger  number  of  organi- 
zations functioning  at  this  time,  but  the  reports  secured  are  sufficiently 
representative  to  give  a  picture  of  the  distribution  of  the  associations, 
the  membership  and  the  volume  of  business  transacted,  in  the  various 
State  and  commodity  groups." 

The  States  with  the  largest  number  of  farmer  cooperatives  reporting  in 
1915  were  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Illinois 
and  Kansas.   Minnesota  led  all  the  states  in  number  of  membership. 
California  was  first  in  volume  of  business  with  some  $122  million. 

Early  Publications 

Several  publications  designed  to  serve  as  guides  to  cooperative  directors 
and  managers  appeared  early  in  1915.   Among  the  first  was  Department 
Bulletin  178,  Cooperative  Organization  Business  Methods.   This  publi- 
cation dealt  with  systems  of  accounts,  accounting  forms,  reserve  for  de- 
preciation, patronage  dividends  and  similar  problems. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  stated:   "In  the  promotion  of  a  cooperative 
enterprise  there  is  a  tendency  to  look  only  upon  the  opportunities  of  the 
business  itself  and  the  great  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom,  disre- 
garding the  equally  important  matters  concerning  the  formulation  of  plans 
and  the  adoption  of  methods  for  the  successful  conduct  of  the  business.  ,: 


29/  Unpublished  report  of  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  1928  . 
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A  few  months  later.  Department  Bulletin  236 ,  A  System  of  Accounts  for 
Farmers  Cooperative  Elevators,  was  published.   A  description  of  suggested 
accounting  forms  for  the  use  of  local  farmers1  elevators  and  samples  of 
the  forms  were  included  in  the  bulletin.   The  text  of  the  bulletin  ended 
with  this  sentence:   i!If  there  is  a  common  knowledge  among  the  stockhold- 
ers that  the  business  of  the  elevator  is  being  handled  in  a  competent 
manner,  and  that  details  and  statistics  regarding  it  can  be  furnished  at 
any  time,  it  will  act  as  a  bond  of  faith  and  will  secure  the  loyalty  of 
the  members  to  their  organization." 

Other  publications  of  the  early  years  were  Department  Bulletin  225,  A 
System  of  Accounting  for  Cooperative  Fruit  Associations;   Department 
Bulletin  371,  Patronage  Dividends  in  Cooperative  Grain  Companies;  and 
Department  Bulletin  403,  A  System  of  Accounts  for  Live  Stock  Shipping 
Associations.   Farmers'  Bulletin  656,  The  Community  Egg  Circle,  and  Year- 
book Separate  637,  Cooperative  Marketing  and  Financing  of  Marketing 
Associations,  also  appeared  in  1915. 

Work  under  the  cooperative  purchasing  and  marketing  project  in  fiscal 
1916  consisted  of  assistance  in  organizing  and  reorganizing  associations, 
a  study  of  existing  State  laws  on  cooperation,  and  work  on  proposed  laws 
to  encourage  cooperation. 

Yearbook  Separate  658,  The  Cooperative  Purchase  of  Farm  Supplies,  was 
issued  during  the  year.   Organization  of  a  federation  of  the  leading 
fruit  shipping  associations  and  individual  shippers  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  and  Montana  is  listed  high  among  accomplishments  in  1916.   It  was 
reported  that  members  of  this  federation  shipped  approximately  75  percent 
of  the  fruit  products  of  the  region. 

The  staff  conducting  the  project  dealing  with  market  business  practice 
was  active.   It  worked  out  a  uniform  system  of  accounts  that  about  350 
grain  elevators  installed.   It  supplied  advice  on  business  methods  and 
accounting  to  elevators  in  eight  States.   It  originally  designed  the 
system  of  accounts  for  cooperative  elevators  but  "adjusted  it  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  independent  companies.'1   It  issued  Markets  Document 
No.  2,  Lumber  Accounting  and  Opening  the  Books  in  Primary  Grain  Elevators, 
for  elevators  handling  lumber  as  a  sideline.   Department  Bulletin  371, 
Patronage  Dividends  in  Cooperative  Grain  Companies,  also  appeared,  and  it 
was  stated  that  a  large  number  of  companies  were  using  the  methods 
devised  for  determining  and  prorating  patronage  dividends.  After  a 
series  of  tests  of  costs  of  operating  primary  grain  elevators,  a  standard 
of  operating  costs  was  in  course  of  preparation. 

About  50  cooperative  fruit  associations  were  reported  using  accounting 
records  devised  by  the  staff.   The  staff  was  preparing  a  complete  account- 
ing system  for  local  fruit  associations,  and  eight  cooperatives  in  the 
State  of  Washington  were  planning  to  install  it.  A  similar  system  for 
livestock  shipping  associations  had  been  published  earlier.   A  uniform 
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system  of  accounts  for  country  creameries  was  practically  in  final  form 
and  more  than  50  creameries  of  markets  and  rural  organization  had  re- 
quested the  printed  forms. 

The  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organizations  also  made  a  survey,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  of  conditions  surround- 
ing the  organization  and  maintenance  of  cooperative  stores.   The  results 
were  not  encouraging,  indicating  that  i;as  a  general  rule,  the  cooperative 
store  is  an  unstable  business  venture.'1   To  help  improve  the  business 
methods  of  these  stores,  the  Office  issued  two  publications  --  Department 
Bulletin  381,  Business  Practices  and  Accounts  for  Cooperative  Stores,  and 
Department  Bulletin  394,  A  Survey  of  Typical  Cooperative  Stores  in  the 
United  States. 

The  agency  gave  increased  attention  to  the  social  organization  of  country 
life,  rural  credit,  insurance  and  communication,  and  rural  educational 
activities.   Work  in  rural  credit  dealt  with  investigations  of  the  cost 
and  sources  of  farm  loans,  including  loans  made  on  personal  and  collateral 
security  as  well  as  farm  mortgage  loans.   The  staff  based  the  study  on 
statements  received  from  220  companies  representing  99  percent  of  the 
assets  of  life  insurance  companies  in  the  country. 

Rural  Credit  Studied 

The  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization  issued  three  publications 
dealing  with  rural  credit.   These  were   Department  Bulletin  384,  Costs 
and  Sources  of  Farm  Mortgage  Loans  in  the  United  States;  Department 
Bulletin  409,  Factors  Affecting  Interest  Rates  and  Other  Charges  on 
Short-Time  Farm  Loans:  and  Circular  60,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Amorti- 
zation Methods  for  Farm  Mortgage  Loans.   No  doubt  this  analysis  of  farm 
loans  proved  useful  in  consideration  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  which 
was  approved  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  1916  fiscal  year. 

The  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization  also  made  studies  to  determine 
the  extent  of  credit  obtained  from  merchants  by  farmers  in  the  Southern 
States.   It  practically  completed  a  digest  of  State  laws  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  credit  unions  and  made  suggestions  to  various  States  in  connection 
with  legislation  for  cooperative  credit  associations.   It  prepared  articles 
of  agreement  for  farmer  credit  exchanges. 

Work  on  Cooperative  Organization  and  Operation 

The  staff  spread  information  regarding  organization  and  operation  of 
farmer  mutual  insurance  companies  and  completed  a  preliminary  survey  of 
farmers'  telephone  companies.   They  made  a  more  intensive  study  of  the 
forms  of  organization,  methods  of  financing  and  types  of  telephone 
systems  used  by  mutual  companies  in  four  eastern  States. 
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It  had  been  pointed  out  in  the  1915  Report  of  the  Office  of  Markets  and 
Rural  Organization  that  the  true  function  of  increased  prosperity  was  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  and  thinking  upon  the  farm.   Accordingly, 
the  Office  was  studying  cooperative  organizations  undertaking  to  improve 
education,  health,  recreation,  rural  leadership,  and  household  economy  in 
country  districts.   It  carried  on  demonstrations  in  Alabama  and  North 
Carolina,  in  cooperation  with  State  and  local  agencies.   Studies  of 
rural  credit,  mutual  insurance  and  communications  also  were  under  way. 

During  1916,  it  conducted  surveys  of  rural  social  and  educational  activi- 
ties in  a  county  in  North  Carolina  and  another  in  Virginia.   It  collected 
material  regarding  the  social  and  educational  activities  of  national 
farmers'  organizations  and  made  a  preliminary  study  of  methods  of  organi- 
zing and  conducting  meetings  and  their  efficiency  in  meeting  the  social 
and  economic  needs  of  the  rural  people. 

The  Office  compiled  lists  of  more  than  10,000  women's  organizations  in 
towns  of  less  than  2,500  and  made  an  intensive  study  of  such  organiza- 
tions in  Tennessee.   It  published  Yearbook  Separate  675,  How  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Promotes  Organization  in  Rural  Life. 

The  staff  carried  on  work  of  direct  value  to  farmer  cooperatives  under 
other  projects  during  the  1916  fiscal  year.  Under  the  project,  City 
Marketing  and  Distribution,  G.  V.  Branch  made  surveys  of  some  nine 
markets  and  gave  advice  on  the  location,  establishment,  and  management 
of  municipal  retail  public  markets,  or  such  markets  conbined  with  farmers' 
wholesale  markets.   The  group  dealing  with  marketing  by  parcel  post  for- 
warded 1,825  experimental  shipments  of  agricultural  products  during  the 
year.  Farmers'  Bulletin  703,  Suggestions  for  Parcel  Post  Marketing,  was 
issued. 

In  1916,  the  cotton  specialists  of  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Pvural  Organi- 
zation reported  continuation  of  the  project  dealing  with  the  cooperative 
marketing  and  handling  of  cotton.   They  completed  a  study  of  the  practice 
of  selling  cotton  in  the  seed  and  published  the  results  in  Bulletin  375 
with  the  title,  Disadvantages  of  Selling  Cotton  in  the  Seed. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  718,  Cooperative  Live  Stock  Shipping  Associations,  was 
prepared  under  the  project  dealing  with  the  marketing  of  livestock, 
directed  by  L.  D.  Hall.   This  group  also  prepared  Part  5  of  Report  113, 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  under  the  title.  Methods  and  Cost  of  Marketing 
Live  Stock  and  Meats.   It  made  studies  of  centralized  livestock  markets, 
gave  special  attention  to  marketing  farm-prepared  meats  in  Tennessee  and 
Vermont  and  to  marketing  livestock  locally. 

The  staff  of  the  dairy  marketing  project,  headed  by  PvOy  C.  Potts,  made  a 

preliminary  study  of  a  large  number  of  cooperative  dairy  marketing 

organizations.   It  reported  that  "the  information  obtained  indicates  that 

many  have  been  successful  in  improving  their  marketing  conditions  and 

marketing  methods. !! 
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At  the  same  time5  market  news  service  and  development  of  market  grades 
and  standards  were  being  expanded.  The  benefit  of  work  of  this  kind  to 
cooperatives  and  farmers  generally  has  long  been  recognized. 

The  new  work  most  directly  affecting  cooperatives  was  the  project, 
Cooperation  with  States  in  Marketing  Work.   The  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tion Act  provided  funds  for  this  project  in  August  1916.   The  purpose  of 
the  project  was  to  assist  the  States  in  acquiring  and  diffusing  useful 
information  regarding  the  marketing  of  farm  products. 

The  Office  had  entered  into  cooperative  agreements  with  19  State  agencies 
by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  ;l  field  agents  in  marketing,"  employees 
of  the  Office ,  were  at  work  in  all  of  them.   The  field  agent  in  Michigan 
formed  7  and  reorganized  10  associations.   The  agent  in  Minnesota  demonstra- 
ted methods  of  using  accounts  for  grain  elevators  in  79  cases.   Five 
cooperatives  were  formed  in  Tennessee.   Other  States  reported  similar 
activities . 

During  the  1917  fiscal  year5  the  Office  continued  the  work  of  the  coopera- 
tive purchasing  and  marketing  project.   It  published  Department  Bulletin 
547  3  Cooperative  Purchasing  and  Marketing  Organizations  Among  Farmers  in 
the  United  States.   It  prepared  a  draft  of  a  proposed  State  law5  in 
cooperation  with  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  and  published  it  in  Service 
and  Regulatory  Announcements  No.  20  with  the  title  Suggestions  for  a 
State  Cooperative  Law  Designed  to  Conform  to  Section  6  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
It  supplied  plans  for  organizing  marketing  cooperatives  and  reorganizing 
existing  associations  to  producers  of  all  kinds  of  farm  products  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  market  business  practice  project  the  Office  published  a  uni- 
form system  of  accounts  for  country  creameries  as  Department  Bulletin  539, 
Accounting  Records  for  Country  Creameries.   The  Federated  Creameries 
Association,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  adopted  the  system  for  50  creameries 
in  that  State,  and  numerous  requests  to  install  it  were  received  from 
various  parts  of  the  country.   The  need  for  a  system  of  accounts  for 
country  creameries  was  acute.   The  report  states  that  ;,the  general  lack 
of  knowledge  regarding  the  keeping  of  books  for  a  business  which  includes 
manufacturing  problems  will  give  this  system  of  accounting  a  prominent 
place  among  the  systems  devised  by  this  bureau. " 

The  accounting  system  for  fruit  shipping  associations  was  developed 
further  and  was  adopted  by  18  cooperatives  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
This  system  included  uniform  account  sales  and  involved  a  study  of  the 
islative  values  of  the  various  sizes  of  apples  in  the  recognized  grades 
which  were  grouped  to  reduce  clerical  labor.  Recommendations  also  were 
made  in  regard  to  the  general  pooling  methods,  the  closing  of  pools,  and 
the  treatment  of  miscellaneous  varieties.   The  Office  began  studies  of 
the  cost  of  operations  in  fruit  packing  houses  and  warehouses. 


Two  auditing  associations  formed  during  the  year,  one  in  North  Dakota 
and  the  other  in  Kansas.   The  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization 
assisted  by  drawing  up  model  bylaws  and  in  both  cases  helped  in  the 
organization.   The  Auditing  Association  of  Kansas,  it  was  reported,,  had 
225  members  and  both  associations  were  ; formed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting periodic  audits  for  all  business  associations  holding  membership, 
with  object  of  limiting  the  annual  expense  for  this  service  and  of 
securing  comparative  statistics  in  similar  lines  of  business  operation." 

With  the  cooperation  of  two  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  trade  associations, 
the  National  League  of  Commission  Merchants  and  the  Western  Fruit  Jobbers 
Association,  the  Office  carried  on  studies  to  standardize  methods  and 
accounts  and  improve  the  general  business  methods  of  commission  houses. 
Representative  firms  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit  and  St.  Louis 
installed  tentative  forms  for  experimental  purposes.   The  Office  published 
Department  Bulletin  520,  A  System  of  Accounts  for  Cotton  Warehouses, 
during  the  year. 

Under  the  project,  rural  organization  investigations,  the  Office  of  Markets 
and  Rural  Organization  continued  studies  of  rural  credit.   It  sent  men 
into  the  field  to  help  in  the  educational  campaign  of  the  newly  organized 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  and  issued  Farmers'  Bulletin  792,  How  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  Benefits  the  Farmer. 

The  study  of  merchant  credit  in  the  Southern  States  showed,  among  other 
things,  a  close  cause  and  effect  relation  between  the  system  of  credit 
and  one-crop  cotton  farming.   The  Office  followed  it  with  a  study  of 
the  livestock  loan  business. 

In  the  1917  fiscal  year,  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization 
published  Yearbook  Separate  697,  Farmers 'Mutual  Fire  Insurance,  and 
Department  Bulletin  530,  The  Organization  and  Management  of  a  Farmers' 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.  Further  study  was  made  of  rural  telephone 
companies  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  the  New  England  States,  and  most  of 
the  Southern  States. 

The  Office  also  made  preliminary  study  of  the  economic  value  of  women's 
rural  organizations  in  direct  marketing.   It  prepared  a  manuscript  and 
issued  it  as  Farmers'  Bulletin  870,  The  Community  Fair.   It  made  another 
study  dealing  with  the  purpose,  cost,  financing,  maintenance,  management, 
and  activities  of  rural  community  center  buildings.   It  prepared  suggested 
programs  for  meetings  of  community  organizations.  Among  these  were  3  on 
rural  credit  that  were  furnished  for  use  in  1,200  farmers'  clubs  in 
Minnesota;  6  programs  went  to  about  1,200  school  and  civic  leagues  in 
Virginia;  and  others,  to  Texas,  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  other  States. 

The  cotton  handling  and  marketing  project  continued  work  on  the  coopera- 
tive phases  of  the  project.   It  published  two  bulletins  -  Department 
Bulletin  458,  Handling  and  Marketing  Durango  Cotton  in  the  Imperial 
Valley,  and  Department  Bulletin  476,  A  Study  of  Cotton  Market  Conditions 
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in  North  Carolina  with  a  View  to  Their  Improvement.   The  same  group 
issued  Farmers'  Bulletin  764,  Cotton  Ginning  Information  for  Farmers, 
and  Department  Bulletin  457 ,  Relation  between  Primary  Market  Prices  and 
Qualities  of  Cotton  during  1917. 

The  staff  of  the  livestock  marketing  project  continued  work  on  cooperative 
livestock  shipping  associations.   It  made  further  studies  of  cooperative 
meat-packing  companies  and  published  Farmers'  Bulletin  809,  Marketing 
Live  Stock  in  the  South. 

Under  the  project,  marketing  dairy  products,  investigations  continued, 
particular  attention  being  given  to  the  producers'  or  primary  marketing 
problems.  The  Office  published  Department  Bulletin  456,  Marketing 
Creamery  Butter.   In  cooperation  with  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture it  prepared  a  bulletin,  entitled  The  County  Milk  Station  -  Its 
Function,  Organization,  Operation,  Construction  and  Equipment,  for  publi- 
cation by  the  College. 

Early  reports  of  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization  frequently 
mentioned  studies  which  more  or  less  directly  affected  the  organization 
and  operation  of  cooperatives.   The  1917  report,  for  example,  mentioned 
work  leading  to  publication  of  Department  Bulletin  558,  Marketing  Grain 
at  Country  Points.  "It  is  believed,"  the  reports  states,  ,;that  the  in- 
formation so  accumulated,  which  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
producers  and  shippers  of  grain  throughout  the  country,  will  prove  of 
marerial  assistance  to  them  by  bringing  to  their  attention  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  and  practices  prevailing  in  the  marketing  of  grain  at 
country  points/' 

Operation  of  the  market  news  service  and  the  strengthening  and  extension 
of  inspection  and  grade  standards  also  aided  marketing  cooperatives.   The 
Office  did  work  during  1917  preliminary  to  the  administration  of  the 
United  States  Warehouse  Act  which  has  continued  to  facilitate  the  financ- 
ing of  stored  commodities.   The  United  States  Standard  Containers  Act 
also  became  effective  on  November  1,  1917. 

The  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization  became  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
on  July  1,  1917.   Before  the  end  of  the  1917  fiscal  year,  however,  the 
United  States  had  entered  World  War  I.  For  the  next  2  years  the  Bureau 
directed  its  efforts  largely  to  programs  required  under  the  emergency. 

Work  with  Cooperatives  During  World  War  I 

When  the  1917  fiscal  year  closed  on  June  30,  the  United  States  had  been 
at  war  for  almost  3  months.  Evidences  of  the  pressure  of  emergency 
activities,  however,  were  not  prominent  in  the  1917  report.  At  least 
three  new  projects  had  been  set  up  and  a  fourth  was  conducted  coopera- 
tively by  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization  and  the  Bureau  of 
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Plant  Industry  during  fiscal  1917  and  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  on  July  1.30/ 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  made  the  following  statement  in  his 
report  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1918: 

"During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  those  phases  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
which  would  be  most  helpful  to  the  Nation  in  successfully  pro- 
secuting the  war  with  Germany.   Projects  of  the  greatest 
emergency  value  expanded  by  the  use  of  emergency  funds  appropri- 
ated by  Congress... 

"Wherever  possible  investigation  work  was  superseded  by 
demonstrational  and  service  work,  not  because  it  was  felt 
that  these  investigations  were  completed  or  should  be  dis- 
continued, but  because  emergency  conditions  demanded  that 
the  knowledge  and  experience  gained  in  previous  years,  espe- 
cially that  bearing  on  the  more  efficient  distribution  and 
conservation  of  food  products,  should  be  made  immediately 
available." 

Emergency  activities  greatly  expanded  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 
It  was  impossible,  however,  to  build  the  staff  to  the  point  where  all 
regular  work  could  continue.   Consequently,  assistance  to  cooperatives 
was  restricted  and  redirected  as  were  practically  all  regular  projects 
of  the  Bureau. 

The  agricultural  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1918,  "provided  $1,718,575  for  the  Bureau  of  Markets  under  that  name. 
The  magnitude  of  the  work  at  that  time  is  indicated  by  the  size  of 
appropriations  expended  under  its  direction.   Besides  the  amount  carried 
in  the  regular  appropriation,  the  Bureau  controlled  $2,522,000  for  war 
emergency  work,  and  a  revolving  fund  of  $10,000,000  for  the  purchase  and 

distribution  of  nitrate  of  soda The  number  of  employees  reached 

2,289  in  1918,  and  there  were  108  permanent  branch  offices. "31/ 

The  most  extensive  emergency  activity  was  the  food  survey  project  which 
was  of  great  assistance  in  intelligently  directing  the  consumption  of 
the  Nation's  food  supply.   The  Food  Products  Inspection  Service  was 
instituted  in  the  fall  of  1917,  as  an  emergency  measure  to  supply  shippers 
with  certificates  regarding  the  soundness  of  their  fruit  and  vegetable 
shipment  upon  arrival  at  large  central  markets. 


30/  Work  on  fruit  transportation  and  storage,  directed  by  H.  J.  Ramsey, 
was  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  July  1,  1917.  New  Pro- 
jects mentioned  in  the  1917  report  included  Food  Supply  Investiga- 
tions; Cooperation  with  States  in  Marketing  Work;  and  Foreign 
Markets  Investigation. 

31/  Sherman,  Caroline  B.,  Agricultural  History,  October  1937. 
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Control  o£  the  wheat  crop  by  the  Food  Administration  and  fixing  v;heat 
prices  required  revision  of  established  wheat  standards.   The  Bureau 
held  extensive  hearings  prior  to  making  these  revisions  to  insure  due 
consideration  of  the  interests  of  all.  The  Bureau  also  was  designated 
to  administer  the  control  of  stockyards  instituted  as  a  result  of  the 
President's  proclamation  of  June  18 ,  1918.   It  issued  regulations  for 
stockyards,  commission  men,  and  other  marketing  agents  about  the  end  of 
July  the  same  year. 

The  staff  of  the  transportation  and  storage  project  was  increased  to 
assist  shippers  in  obtaining  cars,  or  to  render  other  traffic  assistance 
made  necessary  by  the  unprecedented  strain  on  the  country's  transporta- 
tion facilities. 

The  work  of  the  cooperative  purchasing  and  marketing  project  continued, 
however,  under  Mr.  Bassett's  direction.   It  extended  assistance  personally 
in  organization  problems  of  cooperatives  in  25  States.   The  staff  studied 
the  organization  of  a  number  of  cooperative  elevators. 

Shortage  of  personnel  hampered  the  market  business  practice  project.  A 
system  of  accounting,  however,  was  devised  for  use  by  organizations 
formed  to  deal  in  farm  and  household  supplies.  Ten  organizations  made 
experimental  installation  of  the  system.  Community  canneries,  a  large 
number  of  which  were  established  during  the  war  years,  also  installed 
experimentally  a  system  of  records  the  Bureau  had  developed. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  head  of  the  project,  then  titled  rural 
cooperation,  C.  W.  Thompson  was  in  charge  of  the  food  surveys  work.  War 
demands  curtailed  the  regular  project  in  rural  cooperation.  Studies 
continued,  however,  on  the  operation  of  credit  unions  among  farmers,  the 
facilities  for  financing  the  livestock  business,  and  the  credit  needs  of 
farmers  in  the  drouth-stricken  areas  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
Bureau  published  the  draft  of  a  suggested  law  as  Service  and  Regulatory 
Announcement  30,  Suggestions  for  an  Act  Providing  for  Cooperative  Credit 
Associations  or  Credit  Unions. 

Field  agents  in  marketing  extended  their  work  to  27  States  during  the 
year.   The  function  of  each  agent,  it  was  stated,  was  to  assist  in 
coordinating  marketing  and  rural  organization  activities  of  the  State 
in  xtfhich  he  was  located.  Assistance  was  given  in  cooperative  organiza- 
tion work  and  in  marketing  various  commodities,  and  extension  work  was 
done  to  bring  to  producers  and  others  results  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  and  the  State  agencies  cooperating. 

Under  the  project,  cotton  handling  and  marketing,  assistance  was  given 
in  organizing  a  farmers'  association  at  Sumter,  S.  C,  through  which 
approximately  15,000  bales  of  cotton  were  classed  and  marketed.   The 
Bureau  gave  help  in  organizing  growers  of  long  staple  cotton  in  Mississippi 
and  assisted  growers  in  14  counties  in  Texas  and  2  counties  in  Oklahoma 
in  forming  associations  for  growing  one  variety  of  cotton  on  a  community 
basis. 
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Another  project  of  interest  initiated  during  the  war  years  was  motor 
transportation  of  farm  products  begun  in  March  1918.  As  a  preliminary  to 
studies  of  the  problems  of  motor  truck  transportation,  the  Bureau  obtained 
information  regarding  the  cost  of  operating  rural  transportation  routes. 
It  also  instituted  an  experimental  emergency  service  in  supplying  trucks 
to  move  crops  in  certain  producing  districts. 

Cooperation  with  the  States  in  marketing  work  also  had  suffered  a  setback. 
The  Bureau  was  cooperating  with  22  States,  5  fewer  than  were  reported  the 
previous  year.   "In  many  States,"  it  reported,  "Assistance  was  given  in 
the  organization  of  livestock  shipping  and  other  cooperative  associations. 
By-laws  for  such  associations  were  prepared  and  accounting  systems  in- 
stalled to  insure  the  business-like  management  of  such  agencies."   In 
some  States  4  or  6  employees  engaged  in  this  work. 

The  war  also  interrupted  the  work  of  the  market  business  project.   The 
Bureau  was  able  to  complete  a  publication  presenting  a  uniform  classifica- 
tion of  accounts  for  creameries,  however,  and  published  it  the  following 
year  as  Department  Bulletin  865,  A  Classification  of  Ledger  Accounts  for 
Creameries.  It  also  devised  a  system  of  accounting  for  cotton  gin  opera- 
tors and  installed  it  experimentally. 

Under  the  project,  motor  transportation  of  farm  products,  the  Bureau  made 
a  study  of  what  is  said  to  be  the  earliest  farmer  cooperative  trucking 
association,  located  in  Harford  County,  Md.  It  published  the  reaults  of 
this  study  as  Farmers'  Bulletin  1032,  Operating  a  Cooperative  Motor  Truck 
Route.   This  bulletin  described  the  organization  and  operating  plans  of 
the  cooperative  and  made  practical  suggestions  to  those  interested  in 
forming  a  similar  organization. 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  war,  work  in  rural  cooperation  also  was  limited 
in  1919.  Investigations  concerning  rural  insurance,  telephones  and 
social  and  educational  activities  were  transferred  at  the  end  of  the  year 
to  the  Office  of  Farm  Management.  Rural  credit  studies  ceased  as  Congress 
had  failed  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  work.  The  Bureau  staff  made  a 
study  during  the  year  of  credit  extended  to  farmers  by  banks.   It  prepared 
a  model  State  law  for  farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  and  com- 
pleted a  suggested  system  of  records. 

The  staff  continued  the  work  dealing  with  cooperative  handling  and 
marketing  of  cotton.   They  held  demonstrations  "to  acquaint  producers 
with  the  desirability  of  classifying  their  cotton  before  sale  and  to 
teach  them  how  to  use  market  quotations  indetermining  the  value  of  their 
crop."  About  93  growers  in  Mississippi  formed  a  cooperative  in  1918, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  representative  of  the  Bureau,  and  availed  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  marketing  on  the  basis  of  grade  and  staple. 

World  Far  I  ended  in  November  1918.  Although  the  Bureau  of  Markets  had 
funds  available  from  emergency  appropriations  for  the  period  ended  June 
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30,  1919,  it  immediately  began  to  curtail  emergency  activities.   By  the 
end  of  the  1919  fiscal  year,  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  was  reduced  by  more 
than  800.  Many  departed  voluntarily  as  new  opportunities  appeared. 
Among  them  was  Charles  J.  Brand.  He  was  succeeded  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
by  George  Livingston. 

During  the  period,  1913  to  1919,  the  Bureau  of  Markets'  direct  assistance 
to  cooperatives  was  mainly  in  the  field  of  accounting  -  the  first  step 
in  improving  business  methods.  Other  activities  contributed  indirectly. 
Market  news  service,  development  of  grade  standards,  administration  of 
the  United  States  Warehouse  Act  and  many  other  activities  all  smoothed 
the  path  of  farmer  cooperatives.  These  projects  all  served  to  remove  or 
identify  some  of  the  uncharted  obstacles  in  their  course. 

Cooperation  with  States  in  marketing  work  contributed  even  more  directly. 
The  State  agents  in  marketing,  as  they  were  called,  employed  by  the 
Bureau  were  forerunners  of  the  marketing  economists  now  found,  under 
that  or  a  similar  title,  on  the  staff  of  practically  every  Land  Grant 
College. 

The  number  of  marketing  and  purchasing  cooperatives  increased  about  100 
percent  during  this  period.  A  few  larger  organizations  were  found  but 
the  great  majority  were  comparatively  small  local  associations.   Their 
total  volume  of  business  probably  approached  $1  billion.   In  1919  and 
the  following  year  the  organization  of  new  marketing  and  purchasing 
cooperatives  apparently  reached  an  alltime  high.  A  total  of  1,614  were 
reported  as  organized  in  1919  and  1,779  in  1920.  These  figures  probably 
were  below  the  actual  total. 

The  Postwar  Period 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1919,  reflected  the  reorganization  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
necessary  for  a  peacetime  economy.  Prices  of  farm  products  were  generally 
high,  however,  and  it  was  not  until  a  year  later  that  signs  of  an 
agricultural  depression  began  to  appear. 

The  report  also  indicated  something  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Bureau 
had  set  aside  work  with  cooperatives  during  the  war.  Under  the  coopera- 
tive purchasing  and  marketing  project  farmers  had  some  assistance  in 
organizing  associations.  The  Bureau  studied  State  laws  providing  for 
the  incorporation  of  cooperatives.   It  helped  in  organization  problems 
for  producers  of  various  commodities  in  several  States  including  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Colorado. 

Prices  of  farm  products  showed  signs  of  weakening  by  June  1920,  fore- 
shadowing the  depression  ahead.  The  marketing  system  came  in  for  its 
share  of  criticism,  and  Mr.  Livingston,  in  his  report  as  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets,  commented  in  part  as  follows: 
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"Many  people  who  appreciate  the  relation  between  adequate 
agricultural  production  aid  satisfactory  marketing  conditions 
are  deeply  concerned  over  the  situation  which  will  confront 
the  farmer  during  the  next  few  years  of  the  reconstruction 
period  and  many  feel  an  actual  fear  for  our  national  prosperity 

should  production  be  curtailed There  is  a  deep-seated 

dissatisfaction  in  many  quarters  on  account  of  the  faulty 
functioning  of  our  marketing  machine ,  and  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  arises  because  many  people  seem  to  feel  that  nothing 
effective  is  being  done  to  combat  the  high  cost  of  living, 
discrimination,  unfair  practices ,  unjust  profits,  unnecessary 
middlemen,  unfair  prices,  manipulation,  speculation,  hoarding, 
improper  grading,  inadequate  facilities  for  transportation  and 
storage,  and  other  evils  of  the  day. 

"Many  persons  believe  that  these  evils  can  be  corrected  only 
by  the  substitution  of  a  complete  new  system  for  the  old 
order  of  things  and  others  wish  to  cure  all  marketing  diffi- 
culties by  legislation.   It  is  believed,  however,  that  the 
majority  of  careful  investigators,  while  recognizing  and  de- 
ploring existing  imperfections,  fully  realize  the  impossibility 
of  successfully  substituting  immediately  any  new  scheme  for 
the  present  complicated  system,  which  is  the  slow  growth  of 
centuries. . ." 

Mr.  Livingston  stated  further  that  the  Bureau  recognized  certain  object- 
ives must  be  accomplished  before  any  generally  noticeable  marketing 
improvements  could  be  made.   He  pointed  out  that  standardization  of 
grades  of  farm  products  and  of  containers  must  be  accomplished,  disinter- 
ested foreign  and  domestic  market  information  must  be  made  generally 
available,  impartial  inspection  of  farm  products  must  be  maintained, 
and  the  problems  inherent  in  the  organization  and  operation  of  farmer 
cooperatives  must  be  solved. 

The  report  summarized  the  general  attitude  of  the  Bureau  toward  coopera- 
tives and  the  assistance  extended  to  them  in  the  following  two  paragraphs: 

"The  cooperative  movement  in  the  United  States  has  grown  very 
rapidly  in  recent  years.   There  are  in  this  country  today 
approximately  15,000  farmers'  organizations  with  a  membership 
of  approximately  2,000,000  persons.  Almost  all  of  these 
organizations  will  be  found  at  local  markets,  but  their  ex- 
tension to  terminal  and  distributing  centers  in  greater 
numbers  appears  to  be  only  a  matter  of  time.  One  of  the  most 
important  and  difficult  problems  which  we  have  to  solve  is 
how  to  assist  cooperative  agencies  to  educate  the  business 
men  of  the  country  so  that  they  will  concede  the  right  of 
the  farmer  to  enter  the  marketing  field.  Many  successful 
business  men  are  engaged  in  a  number  of  enterprises,  few 
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confining  themselves  to  one  field  of  endeavor,  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  valid  reason  why  the  farmer  should  be  denied  the  same 
privilege  which  they  enjoy. 

"The  Bureau  of  Markets  makes  general  investigations  concerning 
the  status  and  progress  of  cooperation  in  the  United  States 
and  gives,  through  its  experts,  advice  and  assistance  to 
specific  groups  of  producers  who  request  help  in  organizing 
and  operating  cooperative  associations.  It  does  not  engage 
in  general  propaganda  calculated  to  induce  the  formulation  of 
such  associations,  but,  when  it  is  apparent  that  cooperative 
effort  is  needed  to  overcome  abuse,  remedy  inefficiency,  or 
supply  a  recognized  need,  it  suggests  to  producers  the  advisa- 
bility of  considering  the  formation  of  a  cooperative  organiza- 
tion, shows  them  how  such  organizations  are  formed  and  con- 
ducted, and  explains  to  them  the  principles  that  must  be  ob- 
served in  order  to  be  successful."  32/ 

The  15,000  farmer  organizations  mentioned  in  this  report  apparently 
included  only  marketing  and  purchasing  cooperatives.  More  complete 
tallies  later  showed  that  the  number  was  exaggerated.  Many  organiza- 
tions reported  were  out  of  business,  some  had  never  operated,  and 
others  were  found  on  closer  examination  not  to  be  cooperatives. 

Funds  of  the  Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  1920  were  reduced  by  more  than 
$1.4  million  compared  with  the  previous  year,  mainly  because  of  dis- 
continuance of  emergency  appropriations.  Several  projects  were  dis- 
continued.  The  commodity  divisions  and  projects,  with  increased  responsi- 
bilities, were  able  to  give  less  direct  assistance  to  farmer  coopera- 
tives. 

Field  agents  in  marketing  cooperated  in  cotton  handling  and  marketing 
work,  however,  and  several  States  reported  good  results.  During  the 
cotton  season  approximately  220,730  bales  were  classed  in  Texas, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  North  and  South  Carolina.   It  was  estimated 
that  as  a  result  of  the  work,  farmers  in  Texas  received  over  $1  million 
in  premiums  for  their  cotton  crop  of  1919.  An  additional  result 
reported  from  Texas  was  the  withdrawal  from  the  field  of  many  so-called 
"scalpers,"  buyers  whose  profits  depended  largely  upon  the  ignorance 
of  the  grower  as  to  the  class  and  value  of  his  cotton. 

The  project,  cooperative  purchasing  and  marketing,  appeared  in  the  1920 
Bureau  of  Markets  report  under  the  title,  Cooperative  Marketing  of  Farm 
Products.  Farmers  in  40  States  received  assistance  in  organization  pro- 
blems. Advisory  assistance  was  given  in  formulating  plans  for  a  national 
federation  of  livestock  shipping  associations,  a  similar  State  association, 


32/  Report  of  the  Chief,  Bureau  of  Markets,  1920. 
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and  a  State  federation  of  farmers1  elevators.   The  Bureau  made  a  study 
of  cooperative  marketing  of  grain  in  Western  Canada  and  prepared  a 
suggested  set  of  bylaws  for  cooperative  grain  elevator  companies. 

Under  the  market  business  practice  project,  the  Bureau  conducted  investiga- 
tions in  the  Connecticut  Valley  to  determine  the  accounting  needs  of 
cooperative  tobacco  warehouses.  It  prepared  material  for  short  courses 
for  bookkeepers  and  managers  of  marketing  agencies  and  195  students  were 
reported  as  having  enrolled  in  such  courses. 

Cooperation  with  States  in  marketing  work  increased.  The  Bureau  during 
the  year  cooperated  with  31  States,  the  largest  number  included  up  to 
that  time.   The  information  at  hand  showed  the  Bureau's  field  agents 
assisted  producers  to  form  183  marketing  organizations  and  19  federations 
of  existing  organizations.  They  made  almost  200  demonstrations  of 
approved  practices  of  preparing  farm  products  for  market.  In  all  31 
States,  assistance  was  given  to  the  county  agricultural  agents  in  solving 
difficult  local  marketing  problems. 


» 


In  his  report  to  President  Wilson  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1920,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Meredith  stated  that  he  had  :!recommended 
in  the  estimates  to  the  Congress  that  authority  be  given  to  consolidate 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  and  the  Bureau  of  Markets.'1   33/  The 
Secretary  believed  that  the  work  of  the  two  bureaus  would  be  strengthened 
and  performed  more  economically  by  this  step.  This  consolidation  became 
effective  on  July  1,  1921,  the  beginning  of  the  1922  fiscal  year  and 
the  name  became  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates.   Dr.  H.  C. 
Taylor  succeeded  Mr.  Livingston  as  Chief. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Bureau  of  Markets  issued  no  report  for  fiscal  1921. 
But  one  of  the  most  popular  bulletins  on  farmer  cooperatives  issued  by 
the  Department  appeared  in  the  fall  of  1920.  This  was  Farmers'  Bulletin 
1144,  Cooperative  Marketing,  by  0.  B.  Jesness,  a  popular  account  of  the 
progress  and  problems  of  marketing  cooperatives.  The  Office  of  Informa- 
tion of  the  Department  stated  in  March  1952,  that  424,048  copies  of 
this  publication  had  been  printed  and  distributed. 

The  Division  of  Cooperative  Relations  was  established  in  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  and  Crop  Estimates  under  the  direction  of  L.  S.  Tenny,  assistant 
chief  of  the  Bureau.   It  was  made  up  of  two  subdivisions  -  (1)  Research 
Studies  Relating  to  Cooperative  Purchasing  and  Marketing  and  (2)  Coopera- 
tion with  the  States  in  Marketing  Work. 

Under  the  influence  of  H.  C.  Taylor,  the  new  Bureau  Chief,  research  in 
cooperative  problems  became  the  main  objective  of  the  staff.  A.  W.  McKay 
rejoined  the  Bureau  late  in  1921  and  was  directed  by  Dr.  Taylor  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  cooperative  marketing  of  Vermont  maple-sap  products.  The 
Vermont  experiment  station  published  the  results  as  a  bulletin  in  1922. 


33/  Report  of  the  Secretary,  Department  Yearbook,  1920. 
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R.  H.  Elsworth  and  George  0.  Gatlin,  orginally  employed  to  supervise  the 
work  of  the  State  agents  in  marketing,  had  already  shifted  to  work  with 
cooperatives.  Mr.  Elsworth  undertook  a  nationwide  survey  of  farmer 
cooperatives,  the  beginning  of  the  annual  survey  still  conducted.  Mr. 
Gatlin's  interest  was  mainly  in  cotton  and  tobacco.   His  bulletin,  Coopera- 
tive Marketing  of  Cotton,  appeared  about  3  years  later. 

The  men  assisting  in  the  organization  of  farmer  cooperatives,  with  one 
exception,  had  left  the  Bureau  earlier.   Those  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  accounting  systems  and  reviex^s  of  business  practices  were  ab- 
sorbed in  a  cost  of  marketing  unit.   This  work  for  1  year  was  under  the 
direction  of  H.  E.  Erdman,  later  professor  of  agricultural  economics  at 
the  University  of  California. 

Some  time  was  required  for  the  new  program  to  get  under  way.  Until  the 
results  of  research  projects  became  available,  there  was  little  to  show 
for  the  work  of  the  small  staff. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates  reported  cooperation  with  the 
States  in  marketing  work  for  the  last  time  in  1922.   The  Office  of  Farm- 
ers' Cooperative  Extension  Work  --  now  Federal  Extension  Service  -- 
which  succeeded  the  States  Relations  Service  took  over  responsibility 
for  this  work  the  following  year.   The  Bureau  cooperated  with  33  States 
in  the  conduct  of  marketing  during  that  year.   It  carried  on  research 
dealing  with  costs  of  marketing,  methods  of  marketing,  and  cooperative 
marketing  in  cooperation  with  State  agencies  and  with  other  divisions  of 
the  Bureau.   It  studied  local  marketing  problems  in  a  number  of  States. 

The  Office  of  Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economics  reported  for  the  same 
year  on  the  work  in  rural  cooperation  transferred  to  the  Office  earlier 
from  the  Bureau  of  Markets.   The  Office  completed  a  study  of  cooperative 
short-time  credit  through  local  credit  associations  and  published  it  as 
Department  Circular  197,  The  Credit  Association  as  an  Agency  for  Rural 
Short-Time  Credit.   Department  Bulletin  1047,  Farm  Mortgage  Loans  by 
Banks,  Insurance  Companies  and  Other  Agencies,  reported  on  farm  mortgage 
credit  to  farmers,  and  a  study  of  short- time  bank  loans  to  farmers  was 
the  subject  of  Department  Bulletin  1048,  Bank  Loans  to  Farmers  on 
Personal  and  Collateral  Security.   The  Office  also  completed  a  study  of 
the  problem  of  general  crop  insurance  in  the  United  States  and  reported 
it  in  Department  Bulletin  1043,  Crop  Insurance:   Risks,  Losses  and 
Principles  of  Protection.   It  continued  studies  of  rural  telephone  service 
and  gave  advice  and  assistance  to  a  number  of  local  farmer  mutual  insurance 
companies  in  reorganizing  and  improving  their  method  of  business. 

Increasing  responsibilities  of  the  commodity  divisions  of  the  Bureau 
limited  the  attention  they  could  give  to  cooperative  problems.  However, 
the  Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products  reported  in  1922  that  it 
had  completed  a  study  of  operation  and  form  or  organization  of  15  pro- 
ducers' cooperative  milk-marketing  associations  and  had  embodied  the 
results  in  a  manuscript  later  published  as  Department  Bulletin  1095. 
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The  Cotton  Division  reported  that  it  had  studied  the  operations  of  the 
Oklahoma  Cotton  Growers'  Association  during  the  whole  of  its  first 
season  and  had  collected  much  data  for  future  study.   It  also  reported 
that  during  the  preceding  year  30  communities  had  formed  organizations 
for  marketing  their  cotton.   Over  110,000  bales  were  classed  in  these 
communities,  and  the  growers  received  premiums  as  a  result  of  this  work 
ranging  from  one-half  cent  to  6  cents  a  pound,  depending  upon  the  parti- 
cular local  marketing  conditions  and  whether  the  growers  sold  individually 
or  collectively. 

The  Cost  of  Marketing  Division,  in  connection  with  a  study  of  marketing 
Corn  Belt  livestock,  obtained  data  from  219  organizations  that  shipped 
livestock  on  a  cooperative  basis,  37  local  buyers,  and  27  producers  who 
shipped  their  own  stock  independently.   The  cooperative  agencies  which 
contributed  information  shipped  more  than  $22  million  worth  of  livestock 
during  1921. 

Effect  of  the  Agricultural  Depression 

Unrest  among  farmers  was  general  in  1922.  The  index  of  prices  of  farm 
products  had  reached  a  peak  of  about  245  (1913  -  100)  in  July  1920,  and 
declined  drastically  during  the  next  12  months  to  a  low  of  about  110. 
Production  and  marketing  costs  declined  much  less;  freight  rates,  wages, 
taxes,  and  the  price  of  farm  machinery  and  production  supplies  remained 
almost  at  predepression  levels. 

Secretary  Henry  C.  Wallace's  report  for  1922  gave,  as  an  example  of 
this  disparity,  the  results  of  a  study  of  155  farms  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Wisconsin.  Taxes  took  about  7  percent  of  the  net  receipts  of  these 
farms  in  1918;  in  1921,  33  percent  of  net  receipts  went  for  taxes.  34/ 

A  joint  Committee  on  Agricultural  Inquiry,  made  up  of  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  held  extensive  hearings  during  1921,  and  made  a  report 
of  its  findings  early  in  1922.   Out  of  this  inquiry  came  an  act  provid- 
ing for  a  representative  of  agriculture  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
The  Capper-Volstead  Act,  the  grain  futures  act,  and  other  legislation 
designed  to  assist  agriculture  grew  out  of  the  inquiry  of  the  joint 
committee. 

A  national  agricultural  conference  was  held  in  Washington  in  January 
1922,  to  consider  means  of  dealing  with  the  agricultural  depression. 
It  was  attended  by  336  delegates,  including  individual  farmers  from  30 
States,  representatives  of  national  farm  organizations  and  State  agri- 
cultural organizations  and  delegates  representing  business  having  direct 
relation  to  agriculture.  Eighteen  women  were  delegates. 


34/  Report  of  the  Secretary,  Department  Yearbook,  1922. 
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An  important  recommendation  of  the  conference  urged  an  increase  from 
$10,000  to  $25,000  of  the  maximum  amount  x^hich  could  be  loaned  an 
individual  farmer  by  the  Federal  land  banks.  A  second  recommended  a 
permanent  Federally  sponsored  organization  to  meet  the  short-time  credit 
needs  of  farmers.   The  intermediate  credit  banks  of  the  Federal  farm 
loan  system,  established  the  following  year,  took  over  activities  of 
the  War  Finance  Corporation,  a  temporary  agency  which  had  been  reactiva- 
ted during  the  depression. 

Between  1921  and  1924,  the  War  Finance  Corporation  advanced  more  than 
$33.5  million  to  cooperatives  to  finance  the  marketing  of  storable  crops. 
Cooperatives  handling  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  received  some  $34  million 
in  loans  of  this  kind  during  the  period,  the  remainder  going  to  coopera- 
tives marketing  grain,  peanuts,  canned  fruits,  and  sugar  cane.  35/ 

Intermediate  credit  banks,  from  the  beginning  of  their  operations,  were 
active  in  financing  marketing  cooperatives  handling  products  that  could 
be  stored.  Direct  loans  up  to  the  end  of  1923  totaled  some  $35  million 
and  rediscounts  over  $9  million.  By  December  31,  1926,  direct  loans  to 
cooperatives  for  the  4  years  totaled  approximately  $319  million  and  re- 
discounts for  557  agencies  totaled  $170  million.  More  than  $247  million 
of  the  direct  loans  were  .made  to  associations  handling  cotton  and  tobacco. 

Farmers,  in  the  meantime,  had  taken  steps  to  help  themselves.  With  the 
assistance  of  an  attorney  formerly  employed  by  the  California  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  experienced  in  the  organization  of  cooperatives,  they 
embraced  cooperation  on  a  scale  that  dwarfed  all  previous  attempts.  They 
formed  many  regional  associations  particularly  for  marketing  cotton, 
tobacco,  wheat  and  potatoes.   These  large  cooperatives,  they  were  con- 
vinced by  able  speakers,  held  the  answer  to  their  marketing  problems. 
The  so-called  monopoly  theory  of  cooperation  was  widespread  over  the 
country  for  the  next  5  or  6  years. 

The  theory  behind  this  movement  was  simple  and  convincing  to  many.   If 
all  or  a  large  percentage  of  the  producers  of  cotton,  or  burley  tobacco, 
or  wheat,  would  agree  under  an  iron-clad  contract  to  market  their  crop 
through  a  cooperative  for  a  period  of  5  to  10  years,  their  association 
would  be  able  to  ask  and  obtain  a  price  for  the  product  which  would 
assure  the  member  a  profit.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  able  to  market 
the  crop  in  an  orderly  manner  so  that  the  supply  would  never  have  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  the  established  price.   Thus  the  cooperative  vocabulary 
included  new  terms,  such  as  "iron-clad  contracts"  and  "orderly  market- 
ing" . 

Under  the  impetus  of  this  program,  statewide  cotton  marketing  associa- 
tions were  formed  in  all  producing  States  in  the  South,  regional  tobacco 


35/  Cooperative  Marketing,  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Senate  Document 
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marketing  associations  sprang  up,  wheat  pools  formed  in  the  grain  pro- 
ducing States  and  influential  potato  marketing  associations  developed  in 
Maine  and  Minnesota.  Many  smaller  organizations  originated  on  the  basis 
of  promises  similar  to  those  motivating  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  wheat 


growers . 


Unfortunately,  such  a  theory  of  cooperation  did  not  lead  to  careful  and 
economical  management.   It  seemed  unnecessary  to  save  pennies  when  the 
program  promised  a  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 

Farmers  soon  found  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  the  opposition 
of  established  trade  were  not  to  be  easily  set  aside.  Generally,  the 
associations  never  obtained  the  percentage  of  crops  they  desired.   The 
Tobacco  Growers'  Cooperative  Association,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  illustrates 
the  difficulties  that  arose. 

This  cooperative  obtained  nearly  90,000  members,  who  in  1922  delivered 
about  35  percent  of  the  total  production  of  flue-cured  Virginia  dark 
and  Virginia  sun-cured  tobacco  grown  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia.  _36/  This  was  far  short  of  the  quantity  considered 
necessary  for  effective  control,  but  this  percentage  declined  steadily 
to  15  percent  in  1925.   The  association  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
in  1926. 

Four  general  reasons  were  given  for  the  failure:   "(1)  Conditions  among 
tobacco  growers,  (2)  policies  and  practices  during  organization  of  the 
association,  (3)  mistakes  in  operating  policies  and  in  management,  and 
(4)  market  conditions  and  commercial  interests  unfavorable  to  the  associa- 
tion." J37/ 

The  receiver  expressed  the  opinion  that  assuming  the  association  had 
market  control  was  the  cause  of  later  difficulties.  Money  was  spent 
so  freely  on  the  basis  of  this  assumption  as  to  constitute  an  obvious 
case  of  either  "unpardonable  extravagance  or  stupid  management."  38/ 
The  association  won  several  lawsuits  against  members  for  breech  of  con- 
tract, but  this  did  little  more  than  add  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
members . 

The  organization  of  this  and  other  cooperatives  that  planned  to  obtain 
market  control  was  not  all  loss,  however.  "The  organization  proved  the 
power  of  cooperation;  it  gained  a  legal  foothold  for  the  cooperative 
movement;  it  accomplished  more  educational  work  among  tobacco  farmers 
in  regard  to  cooperation  and  modern  methods  of  marketing  in  five  years 

36/  Gardner,  Chastina,  Beginnings  of  Cooperative  Tobacco  Marketing, 

Federal  Farm  Board,  1931. 
37/  Scanlan,  John  J.  and  Tinley,  J.  M.,  Business  Analysis  of  the 

Tobacco  Growers'  Cooperative  Association.,  Department  Circular  100, 
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38/  Corey,  Morton  L.  Cooperative  Marketing  Journal,  January  1928. 
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than  all  past  educational  work  among  those  people;  it  established  uniform 
grades  for  tobacco;  it  prepared  the  way  for  future  development.5'  39/ 
Since  that  time  several  tobacco  associations  have  organized,  whose  object- 
ives were  not  greatly  different  from  those  formed  in  1922  and  1923.  Most 
of  the  earlier  tobacco  cooperatives  were  out  of  business  by  1928. 

A  definately  favorable  result  from  these  cooperative  experiments  was  that 
many  farmers  got  firsthand  evidence  of  the  intensity  of  opposition  from 
the  established  trade  to  attempts  by  producers  to  market  their  own  pro- 
ducts.  They  also  gained  some  insight  into  the  possibilities  of  well- 
organized  and  well-managed  cooperatives.   The  organizations  which  follow- 
ed learned  from  the  mistakes  of  their  predecessors ,  and  cooperatives 
today  are  probably  stronger  and  more  sound  because  of  this  lesson. 

Another  favorable  result  of  the  movement  was  adoption  by  several  States 
of  a  uniform  law  providing  for  incorporating  cooperatives.   The  Kentucky 
legislature  passed  one  of  these  on  January  10,  1922.   This  act,  and 
those  of  other  States,  provided  that  an  organization  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  only  such  an  organization,  would  be  entitled 
to  use  the  word  "cooperative"  in  its  corporate  or  other  business  name 
or  title.   The  act  also  provided  that  "any  association  organized  here- 
under shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  a  conspiracy  nor  a  combination  in  re- 
straint of  trade  nor  an  illegal  monopoly. . ." 

On  February  18,  1922,  the  President  approved  the  Gapper-Volstead  Act. 
This  Act  supplemented  the  Clayton  Amendment  to  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  and 
specifically  permitted  farmers  to  act  together  in  associations  without 
danger  of  prosecution  under  anti- trust  statutes.  A  statement  concerning 
the  Act  was  prepared  by  L .  S.  Hulbert  for  the  information  of  those  who 
might  be  interested  in  the  scope  of  the  legislation.  Several  thousand 
associations,  at  the  request  of  their  officers,  received  copies  of  the 
statement. 

The  Capper-Volstead  Act  frequently  has  been  called  the  bill  of  rights 
for  farmer  cooperatives.   Its  adoption  was  urged  by  all  cooperative 
leaders.   It  does  not  provide  for  Federal  incorporation,  but  defines 
explicitly  the  conditions  an  association  must  meet  to  be  considered 
cooperative. 

The  post-World-War-I  period  and  the  ensuing  depression  profoundly 
affected  the  future  of  cooperatives.  Many  long-standing  cooperatives 
went  out  of  business  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  high  inventories  and 
uncollectible  accounts  being  prominent  among  them.   In  addition, 
almost  1,800  associations  reported  1920  as  the  year  of  organization, 


39/  Wilson,  M.  0,  Article  in  the  Cooperative  Marketing  Journal,  July  1928 
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but  many  of  these  never  operated.   In  fact,  400  or  more  cooperatives  dis- 
continued operations  each  year  over  a  period  of  14  years  from  1922  to 
1935.  _40/  Wot  all  of  these  by  any  means  were  failures. 

The  ups  and  downs  of  the  so-called  monopoly  movement  had  an  undoubted 
effect  on  the  program  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  provide  for 
cooperatives.   Increased  emphasis  was  placed  on  improvement  of  business 
management.   Toward  the  end  of  the  1920' s,  leaders  of  cooperatives  also 
became  more  clearly  aware  of  the  importance  of  employing  the  best  avail- 
able personnel  and  setting  up  budgetary  controls  and  systems  of  records 
that  would  keep  managers  and  directors  informed  of  progress  being  made. 

This  periods  and  earlier,  witnessed  the  organization  of  a  few  prominent 
purchasing  cooperatives.   The  Eastern  States  Farmers1  Exchange,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  was  incorporated  in  1918,  the  Cooperative  Grange  League 
Federation  (G.L.F.)  Exchange,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ,  in  1920,  and  the  Missouri 
Farmers  Association,  Columbia,  Mo.,  in  1917.   Several  associations  affilia- 
ted with  farm  organizations  also  had  their  beginnings  before  1922,  in- 
cluding the  Farmers  Union  State  Exchange,  Omaha,  Nebr. ,  in  1914.   Indiana 
Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Association,  Inc.,  in  1920,  and  Michigan  Farm 
Bureau  Supply  Service  in  1919. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  came  into  existence  in  1919.   The 
Federation  began  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  extending  ''cooperative  market- 
ing of  farm  crops  to  that  point  in  the  distribution  system  where  the 
maximum  benefits  are  secured  for  the  producer,  and  incidentally  for  the 
consumer."   It  has  sponsored  many  large,  successful  cooperatives. 


40/  Cochran,  W.  W.  and  Elsworth,  R.  H.  Farmers'  Cooperative  Discontin- 
uances, 1875-1939,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Misc.  Report  No.  65, 
1943. 
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BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates  ended  its  existence  on  June 
30,  1922.   The  next  day  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  (BAE)  came 
into  being  as  a  result  of  consolidating  the  former  Bureau  and  the  office 
of  Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economics.   For  the  next  7  years,  research 
and  advisory  service  for  farmer  cooperatives  were  centered  in  this  Bureau. 

In  1922  for  the  first  time,  direct  assistance  to  farmer  cooperatives 
gained  division  status  as  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation.   It 
listed  three  main  projects  --  economics  of  cooperation,  A.  W.  McKay; 
statistics  of  cooperation,  R.  H.  Elsworth;  and  legal  phases  of  coopera- 
tion, headed  by  L.  S.  Hulbert  until  his  temporary  transfer  to  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Administration.   The  staff  of  the  Division  consisted  of 
six  professional  employees,  including  L.  S.  Tenny,  whose  duties  as 
assistant  chief  of  BAE  took  up  the  greater  part  of  his  time. 

Work  undertaken  during  1922  included  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange.   Two  published  bulletins  resulted 
from  this  study.   The  first,  Department  Bulletin  1237,  Organizations 
and  Development  of  a  Cooperative  Citrus -Fruit  Marketing  Agency,  discussed 
the  marketing  difficulties  that  led  to  organization  of  the  Exchange 
about  30  years  earlier  and  the  economic  factors  affecting  its  develop- 
ment.  The  second,  Department  Bulletin  1261,  Operating  Methods  and  Expense 
of  Cooperative  Citrus-Fruit  Marketing  Agencies,  analyzed  operating 
methods  and  costs  of  packing  oranges  and  lemons  by  the  federated  local 
associations.   These  reports  were  especially  timely  on  account  of  the 
market  control  theory  then  dominating  many  recently  organized  coopera- 
tives . 

Somewhat  earlier  two  collaborators,  Asher  Hobson  and  J.  B.  Chaney,  had 
prepared  Department  Bulletin  1109,  Sales  Methods  and  Policies  of  a  Growers' 
National  Marketing  Agency,  describing  the  economic  factors  leading  to 
organization  of  the  American  Cranberry  Exchange,  its  operations  and  sales 
policies.   For  the  first  time  these  bulletins  employed  case  studies  of 
individual  organizations  to  develop  the  principles  and  practices  of 
successful  cooperatives. 

In  1922,  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation  made  less  detailed 
surveys  of  other  cooperatives,  including  the  Dark  Tobacco  Association, 
the  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association  and  the  New  England  Milk 
Producers.   At  the  same  time  the  staff  studied  the  factors  that  had 
caused  cooperatives  to  discontinue  operations.   Data  assembled  included 
replies  to  questionnaires  sent  to  officers  and  members  of  defunct  organiza- 
tions, information  secured  by  correspondence  and  by  detailed  personal 
studies,  and  analysis  of  the  records  of  the  more  important  organizations. 

The  Division  staff  began  studies  of  cooperation  abroad.   A  year  later, 

it  published  Department  Bulletin  1266,  Agricultural  Cooperation  in  Denmark 

by  Chris  L.  Christensen,  describing  and  analyzing  cooperatives  in  Denmark 
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and  their  influence  on  that  country's  agriculture. 

Publication  of  Department  Bulletin  1106 ,  Legal  Phases  of  Cooperative 
Associations ,  which  appeared  in  October  1922,  signalized  that  year.   This 
bulletin5  by  L.  S.  Hulbert,  provided  the  first  extensive  discussion  of 
legal  problems  that  arise  in  the  organizations  and  operation  of  coopera- 
tives.  It  has  been  revised  and  expanded  several  times  since  first  pub- 
lished, and  under  the  title,  Legal  Phases  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  was 
issued  in  1950  as  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  Bulletin  10. 

During  1922,  BAE  sent  questionnaires  to  its  crop  reporters  requesting  the 
names  of  farmer  cooperatives  with  which  each  reporter  was  familiar.   It 
received  names  of  some  30,000.   The  Division  then  obtained  information 
regarding  the  current  status  of  these  organizations.   It  first  sent  ques- 
tionnaires to  each  association.   In  the  event  no  reply  was  received,  it 
forwarded  requests  for  information  to  "extension  workers,  county  agents, 
postmasters,  and  business  men  in  the  State  or  locality.   When  all  replies 
were  in,  it  estimated  that  a  complete  list  of  active  marketing  and  pur- 
chasing cooperatives  would  number  about  10,000.   This  estimate,  it  will 
be  noted,  was  considerably  below  the  number  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
reported  earlier. 

The  Division  staff  extended  help  in  organizing  cooperatives  in  several 
States  by  personal  visits,  by  correspondence,  or  by  conferences  in 
Washington.   Two  members,  for  example,  met  with  the  board  of  directors 
of  Minnesota  Cooperative  Creameries,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  (later  Land 
O'Lakes  Creameries,  Inc.)  and  offered  suggestions,  based  on  a  study 
of  the  association's  problems,  regarding  its  reorganization  and  market- 
ing problems. 

In  January  1923,  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation  began  the 
publication  semimonthly  of  a  mimeographed  circular,  with  the  title, 
Agricultural  Cooperation.   This  publication  continued  until  1929.   It 
contained  information  regarding  the  activities  of  farmer  cooperatives, 
with  occasional  brief  articles  on  current  research  by  members  of  the 
staff.   L.  S.  Hulbert  first  prepared  his  summary  of  cases  and  decisions 
affecting  cooperatives  for  this  circular. 

Other  divisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  reported  little 
direct  assistance  to  cooperatives,  although  practically  all  were  carry- 
ing on  work  which  was  indirectly  beneficial.   The  Division  of  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Products  reported  an  extensive  survey  of  egg-marketing  methods 
and  practices  in  the  State  of  Virginia  which  enabled  the  Virginia 
Poultry  Producers  Cooperative  Association  to  adopt  a  marketing  program. 
The  Division  of  Warehousing  pointed  out  that  administration  of  the 
Federal  Warehouse  Act,  formation  of  cooperative  growers'  associations, 
and  the  attitude  of  lending  agencies  were  encouraging  the  producer  to 
hold  his  crops  for  a  longer  period  after  harvesting  and  thus  were  con- 
tributing to  more  orderly  marketing. 
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Establishment  at  Boston  of  the  New  England  Research  Council  on  Market- 
ing and  Food  Supply  inaugurated  the  correlation  of  research  projects 
conducted  by  State  and  Federal  agencies.   All  institutions  in  the  region 
conducting  research  were  represented  in  the  Council  and  met  at  intervals 
with  the  secretary  of  the  Council  to  compare  and  correlate  projects. 

New  research  work  in  the  Division  in  fiscal  1924  included  a  study  of 
the  organization  problems  and  marketing  practices  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
associations  in  the  United  States.   In  the  course  of  this  study,  the 
staff  analyzed  data  collected  from  1,232  cooperatives  marketing  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

An  analysis  of  cooperatives  out  of  business  since  1913  continued. 
Records  of  approximately  1,050  such  organizations  were  available.   Not 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  total  number  involved  a  loss  to  creditors 
and  cjuld  be  classed  as  failures  in  the  accepted  sense  of  that  term. 

The  Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation  began  a  study  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  cooperative  grain  elevators  in  North  Dakota  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  agricultural  experiment  station.   It  made  a 
survey  of  some  200  elevators,  a  portion  of  them  known  to  be  operating 
successfully  and  a  portion  in  financial  difficulties. 

At  the  request  of  several  growers,  the  Division  made  a  survey  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  North  Carolina  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Agricultural  College, 
of  methods  of  handling  strawberries  locally  and  marketing  methods  of 
local  and  terminal  markets.   Recommendations  made  to  the  producers 
regarding  the  possibilities  of  organizing  discouraged  formation  of  a 
cooperative  at  that  time. 

A  study  of  the  development  and  current  status  of  farmer  cooperative 
creameries  used  reports  from  1,273  such  organizations  as  its  base.   A 
similar  study  was  that  of  producer-controlled  grain  marketing  organiza- 
tions, based  on  data  obtained  from  3,029  associations.   Results  of  both 
studies  appeared  as  mimeographed  reports. 

At  the  request  of  a  cooperative,  a  detailed  study  of  membership  problems 
of  large  centralized  cooperative  associations  marketing  tobacco  was 
begun.   The  Kentucky  Experiment  Station  cooperated  in  the  study  by 
releasing  temporarily  J.  W.  Jones  of  its  staff,  who  later  joined  the 
Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation  to  carry  on  the  field  work.   The 
hope  was  expressed  that  the  study  would  lead  to  a  more  complete  under- 
standing of  these  problems  and  that  it  would  form  the  basis  for  a 
practical  membership  program  by  cooperatives. 

During  1923-24,  the  Division  prepared  a  summary  of  agricultural  coopera- 
tion in  the  United  States,  and  Department  Bulletin  1302,  Development 
and  Present  Status  of  Farmers'  Cooperative  Business  Organizations  was 
in  press  by  June  30.   Another  publication  of  the  year  was  a  bibliography 
of  cooperative  purchasing,  marketing  and  credit,  Miscellaneous  Circular  11 
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Agricultural  Cooperation: A  Selected  and  Annotated  Reading  List . 

During  1924,  the  Division  staff  extended  its  contacts  with  State  exten- 
sion officials  and  with  cooperatives.  A  number  of  State  officials 
referred  to  the  Division  problems  arising  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  cooperative  marketing.   Cooperative  officials  planned  to  keep  the 
Division  advised  regarding  their  activities  and  to  consult  with  its  repre- 
sentatives regarding  special  problems.   The  staff  issued  several  mimeo- 
graphed reports.   41/ 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation,  the 
Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products  reported  cooperative  egg  marketing 
and  cooperative  dairy  marketing  projects.   This  division  furnished 
assistance  in  Virginia,  Alabama,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  where  egg 
marketing  associations  were  being  organized  or  planned,  in  addition  to 
work  in  New  Jersey.   In  connection  with  problems  of  marketing  dairy  prod- 
ucts, representatives  of  that  division  were  able  to  render  much  valuable 
assistance  in  determining  the  type  or  organization  best  suited  to  meet 
conditions  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

The  Division  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  pointed  out  that  "cooperative 
organizations  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  inspection  service 
because  of  the  assistance  it  has  rendered  them  in  dealing  fairly  with 
their  members..."  The  Warehousing  Division  stated  that  "rice  grower 
cooperative  associations  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  California  all 
store  their  rice  in  federally  licensed  warehouses  in  order  that  they 
may  arrange  to  secure  funds  necessary  to  finance  their  operations  by 
use  of  the  Federal  warehouse  receipts."  The  Division  of  Agricultural 
Finance  continued  studies  of  the  credit  problems  of  farmers. 

Fiscal  Year  1925 

In  June  1924,  Chris  L.  Christensen  who  had  made  the  study  of  agricul- 
tural cooperation  in  Denmark  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Division  of 
Agricultural  Cooperation.   The  regular  professional  staff  at  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  1925  consisted  of  six  members.   Before  the  end  of 
the  year,  however,  the  Division  added  a  new  project,  accounts  and 
business  practices  and  A.  V.  Swarthout  was  employed  to  head  the  new 
project.   "The  development  of  cooperative  marketing,"  it  was  stated, 
"has  brought  forward  new  business  problems  and  has  also  placed  groups 
of  producers  in  positions  of  business  responsibility." 

The  Division  began  a  study  of  management  and  operating  costs  of  coopera- 
tive cotton  gins  during  the  year  in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural 


41/  Mimeographer  publications  issued  during  the  1923-24  fiscal  year 
included  Agricultural  Cooperation  (26  issues) ,  Cooperation  in  the  United 
States  During  the  Present  Decade,  Principles  and  Progress  of  Cooperative 
Marketing,  Summary  of  Cases  and  Decisions  on  Legal  Phases  of  Cooperation, 
and  The  Strength  and  Weakness  of  Cooperative  Commodity  Marketing. 
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colleges  of  North  Carolina  and  Texas.   It  made  a  general  study  of  the 
cooperative  marketing  of  cotton. 

The  study  of  cooperative  elevators  in  North  Dakota  expanded  to  include 
Minnesota  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  factors  that  affected  the 
efficient  management  of  farmers'  elevators  in  the  spring-wheat  region. 
Department  Bulletin  1414,  Management  Problems  of  Cooperative  Associa- 
tions Marketing  Fruits  and  Vegetables  was  in  manuscript  form  by  the  end 
of  the  year.   The  Division  conducted  a  survey  of  cooperatives  in  Calif- 
ornia in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  California. 

Under  the  statistical  project,  the  Division  received  reports  from  more 
than  10,500  active  associations.   It  issued  preliminary  mimeographed 
reports  dealing  with  the  statistics  of  cooperation. 

The  section  of  accounts  and  business  practices  set  up  during  the  last 
half  of  the  year  became  immediately  popular.   The  demand  for  this 
service,  it  was  reported,  was  greater  than  could  be  met  in  the  immediate 
future.   The  Division  made  a  study  of  the  Western  New  York  Fruit  Growers 
Packing  Association,  presented  a  comprehensive  report  to  the  board  of 
directors,  and  made  a  summary  available  to  each  member.   The  associa- 
tion directors  adopted  the  major  suggestion  made.   Directors  of  the 
Staple  Cotton  Cooperative  Association,  Greenwood,  Miss.,  requested  a 
similar  study. 

Service  and  educational  activities  of  the  Division  were  increasing.   It 
made  a  brief  survey  during  the  year  of  the  possibility  of  marketing 
Mississippi  truck  crops  cooperatively.   The  report  it  made  to  a  committee 
of  growers  and  business  men  in  the  area  did  not  favor  organization  at 
that  time. 

The  Division^  gave  considerable  attention  to  membership  problems  of 
cooperatives,  particularly  those  of  the  large  cotton  and  tobacco  associa- 
tions.  In  1925,  the  Division  released  two  of  the  first  motion  pictures 
dealing  with  farmer  cooperatives.   These  were  Cooperative  Marketing  -- 
Cotton  and  Cooperative  Marketing  --  Tobacco. 

Members  of  the  staff  also  participated  in  a  number  of  meetings  with 
farmers  and  extension  agents.  At  such  meetings  problems  of  cooperatives 
and  the  limitations  and  possibilities  of  cooperation  were  discussed. 
The  responsibility  of  the  member  toward  his  cooperative  was  emphasized. 
It  was  reported  that  an  important  feature  of  the  service  work  of  the 
Division  was  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  associations  the  information 
and  services  available  in  other  divisions  of  the  Bureau. 

By  1925,  the  mailing  list  of  the  circular,  Agricultural  Cooperation,  had 
increased  to  more  than  3,000.   The  circular  included  in  each  issue  20 
pages  of  legal  and  statistical  information  regarding  cooperation  in  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries.  Members  of  the  staff  conferred 
with  income  tax  officials  through  the  year  and  formulated  statements  to 
help  clear  up  misunderstandings  regarding  the  payment  of  Federal  income 
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tax. 

The  Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products  continued  its  program  of 
direct  assistance  to  dairy  and  egg  marketing  cooperatives  and  their 
members.  In  Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  this  division  helped  organize  a  milk 
marketing  association  to  improve  the  local  marketing  conditions  and 
increase  the  price  obtained  by  the  milk  producers  for  their  product.  It 
based  a  report  on  cooperative  marketing  of  eggs  and  poultry  on  data 
obtained  from  nearly  200  farmers'  business  organizations. 

The  year  1925  was  Dr.  H.  C.  Taylor's  last  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.   His  statement  on  work  with  farmer  cooperatives 
included  the  following: 

"Through  close  contacts  with  active  organizations  information  has 
been  obtained  concerning  methods  of  operation  and  the  results  of 
various  experiences  which  makes  it  possible  for  bureau  workers  to 
advise  groups  of  farmers  as  to  the  probably  difficulties  to  be  met 
and  what  methods  have  been  most  successfully  used  in  meeting 
them."  42/ 

Program  of  Fiscal  Year  1926 

In  1925,  Thomas  P.  Cooper  became  Chief  of  BAE  after  obtaining  leave  of 
absence  from  his  position  as  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky.   Dr.  Cooper  returned  to  Kentucky  in  the  fall  of 
1926,  and  Lloyd  S.  Tenny  then  became  Acting  Chief  and  later  Chief  of  the 
Bureau. 

The  report  of  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation  for  this  period 
reflects  increased  confidence  on  the  part  of  cooperatives  in  its  research 
and  service.   The  Division  was  able  to  present  data  helpful  in  determining 
the  policies  of  large  cooperative  groups.   Business  practices  of  coopera- 
tives were  improving  and  in  many  cases  becoming  highly  efficient.   The 
research  work  of  the  Division  was  becoming  recognized  as  a  substantial 
guide  to  the  expanding  group  of  organizations. 

During  the  year  the  Division  completed  and  published  Department  Bulletin 
1392,  Cooperative  Marketing  of  Cotton,  a  study  of  the  conditions  in  the 
marketing  of  cotton  leading  to  the  organization  of  the  influential 
cotton  marketing  associations.   Requests  exhausted  the  first  edition 
within  a  few  weeks.   The  staff  made  studies  of  the  operating  costs  and 
practices  of  cotton  gins  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  and  in  North  Carolina  in 
cooperation  with  the  Agricultural  College  in  the  latter  State.   These 
studies  were  undertaken,  it  was  reported,  because  of  the  cotton  marketing 
associations.   Two  preliminary  reports  appeared  during  the  year  and 
Technical  Bulletin  13,  Practices  and  Costs  of  Cotton-Gin  Operation  in 
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North  Central  Texas,  1924-25,  was  ready  for  distribution  in  1927. 

The  Division  continued  the  study  of  operations  in  cooperative  elevators 
in  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  obtaining  data  regarding  hedging  opera- 
tions and  storage  practices.   The  study  showed  that  variations  in  protein 
content  of  wheat  produced  in  the  same  community  were  sufficiently  great 
to  make  an  average  of  the  station  unreliable  as  a  guide  to  the  market 
value  (from  the  standpoint  of  protein  content)  of  wheat  shipped  by  ele- 
vators at  that  point. 

The  Division  also  undertook  a  study  of  the  organization,  operating 
methods  and  problems  of  cooperative  livestock  associations,  including 
both  the  local  shipping  associations  and  the  terminal  cooperative 
commission  firms.   Special  problems  in  livestock  marketing  had  resulted 
from  development  of  direct  shipment  and  sale  to  packers  and  consolidation 
of  local  shipping  associations  into  county  or  regional  cooperatives. 
Results  of  this  study  were  in  manuscript  form  by  June  30,  1927,  and 
Technical  Bulletin  57,  Cooperative  Marketing  of  Livestock  in  the  United 
States  by  Terminal  Associations,  followed  the  next  year. 

Work  in  cooperative  business  analysis  during  the  year  included  a  report 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Staple  Cotton  Cooperative  Association, 
Greenwood,  Miss.   This  report  later  appeared  as  Department  Circular 
397 ,  Farmers'  Cooperative  Business  Study,  The  Staple  Cotton  Cooperative 
Association.   The  Division  completed  an  analysis  of  the  financial, 
operating  and  merchandising  problems  of  a  cooperative  marketing  maple 
syrup  and  made  a  report  to  the  board  of  directors.   An  extended  study 
of  the  joint  marketing  relations  of  two  large  California  cooperatives 
marketing  citrus  and  deciduous  fruit  by  Kelsey  B.  Gardner  resulted  in 
a  report  to  the  directors  in  1926  and  publication  of  Department  Circular 
10,  Joint  Use  of  a  Sales  Organization  by  Two  Cooperative  Associations. 
Preliminary  work  on  a  study  of  the  Poultry  Producers  of  Central  Calif- 
ornia, Ban   Francisco,  was  begun. 

BAE's  report  for  1926  included  the  following  remarks  regarding  the 
purpose  of  work  of  this  kind: 

;iThe  object  in  conducting  analysis  of  the  business  of  individual 
associations  is  primarily  to  accumulate  a  sufficient  number  of 
cases  to  set  up  operating  ratios  and  standards  for  cooperatives 
handling  various  commodities,  and  to  study  by  a  case  system  the 
economics  of  cooperative  marketing.   The  development  of  methods 
that  will  enable  the  cooperatives  to  study  their  own  problems  is 
also  a  valuable  service." 

The  Division  continued  studies  of  membership  relations  problems  of 
centralized  marketing  cooperatives.   These  resulted  in  the  publication 
in  1927  of  Department  Circular  407,  Membership  Relations  of  Cooperative 
Associations  (Cotton  and  Tobacco) . 

During  fiscal  year  1926,  members  of  the  Division  staff  took  part  in  a 


number  of  cooperative  schools  held  at  agricultural  colleges  in  several 
States  and  usually  lasting  2  or  3  days.   These  schools  were  stimulated 
by  the  desire  to  improve  membership  understanding  and  business  management. 
Those  who  attended  were  mainly  members ,  directors,  and  managers  of  coop- 
eratives in  the  State  with  some  representation  from  adjoining  States. 
Extension  officials  and  agricultural  economists  at  the  colleges  actively 
participated. 

L.  S.  Hulbert  revised  and  enlarged  the  bulletin  dealing  with  the  legal 
phases  of  cooperation.  A  large  increase  in  the  number  of  court  cases 
affecting  cooperatives  made  the  revision  necessary.   The  staff  also 
completed  a  third  motion  picture ,  Cooperative  Marketing  of  Eggs. 

Two  commodity  divisions  of  BAE  reported  direct  assistance  to  coopera- 
tives.  The  Division  of  Livestock^  Meats  and  Wool  reported  that  a 
marketing  plan  had  been  devised  to  bring  about  a  more  orderly  movement 
of  livestock  shipping  by  an  Oregon  cooperative.   This  Division  also 
announced  publication  of  Farmers1  Bulletin  1502 ,  Cooperative  Livestock 
Shipping  Associations. 

The  Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products  reported  assistance  to 
cooperatives  in  Ohio  and  Nebraska  in  establishing  grades  for  market 
eggs.   The  results  obtained  indicated  that  Federal  grades  were  well 
adapted  for  use  by  cooperatives  in  handling  and  marketing  producers' 
eggs  on  a  graded  basis. 

Substantial  Progress,  1922-26 

During  this  4-year  period,  1922  to  1926,  the  Division  of  Agricultural 
Cooperation  made  substantial  progress.   It  began  systematic  economic 
research  on  problems  of  cooperatives.   It  collected  annually  for  the 
first  time  figures  on  the  number,  membership  and  volume  of  business 
of  marketing  and  purchasing  cooperatives.   It  began  the  first  studies 
of  membership  problems,  and  case  studies  and  analysis  of  cooperative 
organization  and  operation  pointed  the  way  toward  improved  business 
practices. 

The  number  of  cooperatives  reporting  to  the  Division  for  fiscal  year 
1925  was  10,803,  practically  twice  those  reported  in  1915.   Total  member- 
ship was  estimated  at  2.7  million  and  volume  of  business  at  $2.4  billion, 
an  increase  of  approximately  280  percent  above  the  1915  figure. 

The  cotton,  wheat  and  tobacco  cooperatives,  formed  in  the  early  1920's, 
were  losing  volume,  however.   Six  of  15  wheat  pools  organized  between 
1921  and  1924  were  out  of  business  in  1925.   The  volume  of  grain  marketed 
by  the  remaining  nine  in  fiscal  year  1926  was  16.8  million  bushels 
compared  with  27.9  million  the  previous  year.  Fifteen  cotton  associa- 
tions received  almost  1.5  million  bales,  or  9.1  percent,  of  the  1925 
crop.   Two  years  later,  14  associations  received  some  823,000  bales  of 
cotton,  or  6.4  percent  of  the  crop.  Under  the  Federal  Farm  Board  program, 


the  percentage  of  cotton  delivered  to  cooperatives  in  1930  was  17.1 ,    or 
approximately  2.3  million  bales. 

The  growth  of  livestock  cooperatives  in  the  terminal  markets  gave  rise  to 
optimism  among  leading  producers.   In  1925 ,  26  such  associations  sold 
over  11  million  animals  in  these  markets.   In  1920  they  had  handled  less 
than  755,000  and  less  than  1005000  in  1917  when  the  first  of  these 
associations  came  into  existence.   "The  success  of  cooperative  shipping 
to  terminal  markets ,  the  questionable  practices  on  the  part  of  private 
commission  firms,  and  what  appeared  to  be  unduly  high  commission  charges, 
encouraged  livestock  producers  to  carry  the  cooperative  principle  a 
step  further  and  to  set  up  in  these  markets  their  ox-m   commission  associa- 
tions to  sell  to  packers  and  order  buyers."  43/ 

"Among  the  active  organizations  in  1925  xrere  about  200 
which  rank  as  large-scale  associations.  All  of  these  served 
the  producers  of  large  areas  and  most  of  the  associations 
performed  more  of  the  marketing  functions  than  are  generally 
attempted  by  local  associations  serving  the  producers  of 
only  a  single  community  or  shipping  point.   About  50  of 
these  large  organizations  were  federations  of  local  units."  44/ 

The  organization  of  two  national  organizations  during  this  period  had  an 
important  bearing  on  the  future  strength  and  stability  of  farmer  coop- 
eratives.  The  National  Council  of  Farmers1  Cooperative  Marketing 
Associations,  formed  in  1922,  first  had  headquarters  in  Chicago  and  a 
Washington  representative.   The  headquarters  were  moved  to  Washington 
in  1923  where  the  Council  maintained  contacts  with  Government  departments 
and  Congressional  committees  considering  agricultural  legislation.   It 
disbanded  a  few  years  later,  but  was  revived  in  1929  under  the  name  of 
the  National  Cooperative  Council,  now  the  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives. 

The  organization  of  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation  in  1925 
reflected  the  desire  of  many  cooperative  and  educational  leaders  to 
learn  more  about  the  principles  and  practices  of  cooperation.   The  pur- 
pose of  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation  were: 

"To  collect  and  make  available  a  body  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  cooperative  movement  in  America  and  other 
lands. 

"To  serve  as  a  means  of  clarifying  thought  as  to  what 
the  cooperative  movement  really  is  and  of  bringing  about 
more  harmony  and  unity  of  action  among  organizations  directly 
or  indirectly  connected  with  cooperation. 


43/  Cooperative  Marketing,  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Senate  Document 

No.  95,  1928. 
44/  Report  of  the  Division  ox  Cooperative  Marketing.  1928. 
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"To  serve  as  a  means  of  training  and  developing  leaders  and 
workers  in  the  cooperative  movement. 

"To  serve  as  a  means  of  assisting  educational  institutions 
throughout  this  country  to  improve  their  teaching  courses 
in  cooperation  and  investigational  work. 

"To  focus  the  spirit  of  the  cooperative  movement  as  a 
means  of  community  and  national  development."   45/ 

The  organization  of  the  Institute  had  the  sympathetic  encouragement  of 
Secretary  Jardine  and  Dr.  H.  G.  Taylor,  but  it  was  set  up  and  has 
continued  to  be  supported  by  farmer  cooperatives.   Prominent  among  the 
cooperators  in  the  enterprise  were  Richard  Pattee,  New  England  Milk 
Producers  Association.,  Boston,  Mass.,  John  D.  Miller,  Dairymen's  League 
Cooperative  Association,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ,  C.  0.  Moser,  American 
Cotton  Growers '  Exchange,  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  and  J .  W.  Shorthill,  Secretary, 
Farmers'  National  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  L,  J. 
Taber,  Master,  National  Grange,  and  Frank  Evans,  Secretary,  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  represented  farm  organizations.  Mr.  Pattee  was 
elected  the  first  chairman  and  Lloyd  S.  Tenny,  treasurer.   For  several 
years,  as  secretary  of  the  Institute,  Charles  W.  Holman  was  responsi- 
ble for  developing  the  program. 

Since  its  early  days,  the  Institute  and  the  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  serving  cooperatives  have  worked  together  closely  in  their 
educational  activities.  At  the  Institute's  summer  sessions,  the  coop- 
erative leaders  and  agricultural  economists  met  together  to  discuss 
mutual  problems.   These  meetings  gave  cooperatives  a  broader  view  of 
economic  conditions  in  which  they  must  operate  and  brought  the  econo- 
mists in  closer  touch  with  everyday  problems  of  cooperatives. 

Research  and  service  assistance  to  farmer  cooperative  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  up  to  1926  had  covered  a  period  of  14  years. 
Marketing  and  purchasing  federations  and  centralized  cooperatives  were 
growing  and  this  growth  brought  new  problems.   Farmers  whose  farm  re- 
cords were  of  the  simplest  found  themselves,  as  directors,  responsible 
for  large  organizations  whose  business  demanded  comprehensive  and  complex 
accounting  systems.  Legal,  financial  and  marketing  questions  and  prob- 
lems of  member  and  public  relations  all  added  to  the  heavy  responsibilities 
of  many  men  who  were  undertaking  new  and  strange  duties. 

Many  farm  leaders  expressed  their  desire,  during  the  1925-26  fiscal  year, 
to  have  work  with  cooperatives  placed  on  a  permanent  basis  through  a 
special  act  of  Congress.   In  this  effort  they  had  the  sympathetic  and 
aggressive  cooperation  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Jardine.   Several 
conferences  with  cooperative  leaders  in  the  first  half  of  1926  resulted 
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in  the  preparation  of  a  bill  which  after  approval  by  the  President  became 
the  Cooperative  Marketing  Act.   This  Act  was  prepared  at  the  request  of, 
and  after  conferences  with,  a  number  of  cooperative  leaders ,  the  first 
conference  being  held  in  1925.   By  its  passage ,  helping  farmers  to  help 
themselves  became  national  policy. 

At  hearings  on  the  bill  creating  a  special  division  to  serve  coopera- 
tives, held  earlier  in  the  year.  Secretary  Jardine  presented  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  33  leaders  of  cooperatives  who  were  his  advisors  in 
drafting  the  bill.   The  first  and  third  paragraphs  of  this  letter  are 
quoted: 

,;The  undersigned,  representing  farmers'  cooperative  marketing 
organizations,  have  been  called  into  conference  by  you  to 
consider  ways  and  means  for  extending  the  services  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  cooperative  marketing.  After 
careful  and  earnest  consideration  of  many  measures  and  proposals, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  can  best  be  done  at  this  time 
by  establishing  a  division  of  cooperative  marketing  in  your 
department  and  equipping  it  with  the  means  to  give  information, 
counsel  and  guidance  to  farmers  on  cooperative  marketing,  in 
harmony  with  its  traditional  policy  of  service  without 
domination 

"Such  a  division  wisely  administered  will  be  of  great 
service  to  the  cooperative  marketing  movement  and  the  public 
welfare.   It  will  be  able  to  render  to  cooperatives  the  kind 
of  aid  most  needed  by  them  without  in  any  way  impairing  their 
own  initiative  and  responsibility." 

The  extracts  from  this  letter  contain  statements  of  interest  to  students 
of  agricultural  cooperation.  First,  cooperative  marketing  is  emphasized 
to  the  exclusion  of  cooperative  purchasing.  Although  13  years  earlier 
the  Office  of  Markets  boldly  established  a  project  on  cooperative  pur- 
chasing and  marketing,  this  law  was  strictly  the  Cooperative  Marketing 
Act  of  1926,  and  the  name  of  the  Division  was  changed  accordingly  to  the 
Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing.  Appendix  B  includes  the  Cooperative 
Marketing  Act  of  1926. 

The  main  reason  for  this  change  was  discussed  in  conferences  of  the 
cooperative  group  held  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary.  A  few  wanted 
the  name,  Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation,  retained.   The  majority 
pointed  out  that  antagonism  of  the  competitive  trade  to  farmer  market- 
ing cooperatives  was  subsiding,  while  the  prejudice  against  purchasing 
associations  still  was  intense.   By  way  of  compromise  the  term,  market- 
ing>was  broadened  in  the  bill  to  include  -^processing,  warehousing, 
manufacturing,  storage,  the  cooperative  purchasing  of  farm  supplies, 
credit,  financing,  insurance,  and  other  cooperative  activities. ,: 

The  insistence  of  the  cooperatives  that  the  Department  should  aid  them, 
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"in  harmony  with  its  traditional  policy  without  domination,"  also  is 
noteworthy.   This  stemmed  mainly  from  a  bill  introduced  in  Congress  a 
year  earlier  which  provided  for  auditing  and  issuing  licenses  to  ap- 
proved cooperatives.   It  was  not  supported  by  the  Department  or  the 
cooperatives  and  was  defeated. 

Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing 

The  Cooperative  Marketing  Act  enlarged  and  strengthened  the  Division 
of  Cooperative  Marketing  staff.   The  Division  employed  additional 
specialists,  including  Hutzel  Metzger,  dairy  products;  C.  G.  Randell, 
livestock  and  wool;  and  John  J.  Scanlan,  poultry  products.   The 
Division  expanded  business  studies  of  individual  associations  and 
intensified  research  in  membership  relations. 

Work  in  the  Division,  for  the  first  time,  was  separated  into  distinct 
"units".  A  descriptive  statement  issued  for  the  information  of  dele- 
gates to  a  wool  marketing  conference,  held  February  11  and  12,  1927, 
lists  the  following  in  addition  to  those  given  above:   Grain,  J.  F. 
Booth,  W.  J.  Kuhrt;  Cotton-Tobacco,  George  0.  Gatlin;  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  A.  W.  McKay;  Wool-Foreign  Study,  J.  F.  Walker;  Business 
Methods,  A.  V.  Swarthout,  Kelsy  B.  Gardner;  Legal  Phases,  L.  S.  Hulbert, 
H.  M.  Bain;  Membership  Relations,  J.  W.  Jones;  Education,  B.  B.  Derrick; 
Statistics  and  History,  R.  H.  Elsworth. 

In  1926-27,  the  Division  completed  an  economic  study  of  the  prune 
industry  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.   This  study  requested  by  prune 
growers,  their  cooperatives  and  others  was  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  New  York  Food  Research  Council. 

The  Division  instituted  a  study  of  the  Canadian  wheat  pools  which 
included  a  comparison  of  systems  of  cooperative  grain  marketing  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.   A  study  of  the  expense  of  operation, 
hedging  practices,  and  the  effect  of  protein  content  and  other  quality 
factors  on  returns  of  a  group  of  farmers'  elevators  in  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  and  Minnesota  was  already  underway. 

The  Division  also  undertook  research  dealing  with  the  cooperative 
marketing  of  dairy  products,  livestock,  wool,  cotton,  and  tobacco.   For 
example,  it  studied  the  organization  structure  and  operating  problems 
of  a  group  of  12  cooperative  cotton  gins  in  Northwest  Texas  and  the 
development  of  cooperative  cotton  gins  in  Georgia  as  subsidiary  or 
associated  units  of  the  Georgia  Cooperative  Cotton  Growers  Associa- 
tion.  Cotton  ginning  was  a  new  venture  for  cooperatives  at  this  time. 
The  cotton  specialists  received  numerous  requests  for  assistance  from 
groups  of  farmers  interested  in  ginning  their  cotton  cooperatively. 

Another  research  project  undertaken  during  the  1927  fiscal  year  was 
a  study  of  41  cooperative  petroleum  associations  that  were  active  in 
1925,  39  of  them  located  in  Minnesota  and  2  in  adjacent  territory. 
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The  Division  published  the  results  of  this  survey  in  1929  as  Circular 
No.  80,  Organization  and  Management  Problems  of  Cooperative  Oil  Associa- 
tions in  Minnesota. 

The  Division's  report  for  fiscal  1927  stated  that  the  'phase  of  the 
research  program  dealing  with  detailed  critical  studies  and  analysis  of 
individual  cooperative  associations  is  yielding  most  encouraging  results 
and  is  commanding  great  interest  among  cooperative  officials  and 
directors."  During  1927,  the  Division  initiated  or  continued  several 
studies  of  this  kind. 

The  Division  staff  undertook  a  business  analysis  of  the  operating 
methods  and  costs  of  the  Poultry  Producers  of  Central  California,  San 
Francisco.   This  study  included  a  complete  analysis  of  the  New  York  egg 
market  and  of  the  interdependence  of  this  and  other  large  markets.   The 
Division  also  undertook,  at  the  request  of  the  association's  board  of 
directors,  an  analytical  study  of  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
Producers'  Livestock  Commission  Association,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

The  Division  continued  studies  of  membership  relations  and  field  service 
in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Kentucky.   The  mimeographed  cir- 
cular, Agricultural  Cooperation,  published  during  1926-27  more  than  50 
articles  on  legal  decisions  and  related  legal  problems  affecting  coopera- 
tives. A  revision  of  Department  Bulletin  1106,  Legal  Phases  of  Coopera- 
tive Associations  was  nearing  completion  by  the  end  of  June  1927. 

The  Division's  1927  report  mentions  service  and  advisory  activities 
directly  for  the  first  time.   The  information  accumulated  by  the  Division's 
research  program  evidently  was  bearing  fruit.   The  report  stated:   "In 
response  to  requests  made  personally,  by  mail,  or  by  wire,  by  farmers 
and  cooperative  associations,  the  Division  is  constantly  furnishing 
information  and  advice  with  respect  to  the  organization,  management,  and 
operation  of  cooperative  associations." 

In  1927,  "clearing  house"  associations  were  organizing  in  an  attempt  to 
control  the  marketing  of  fruit  crops.   Fruit  shippers  controlled  the  first 
of  these.   Producers  partially  or  wholly  controlled  later  organizations 
of  this  kind. 

The  Division  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  of  BAE,  reported  in  1927  organiza- 
tion of  a  clearing  house  in  the  Milton-Freewater ,  Ore.,  prune  district. 
It  also  announced  that  a  similar  plan  for  the  marketing  of  California 
grapes  would  be  in  effect  on  July  1,  1927.   The  Milton-Freewater  plan 
operated  with  reasonable  success  for  2  years.  With  2  years  experience, 
however,  a  minority  of  unscrupulous  shippers  had  learned  methods  of 
evading  regulations  and  the  plan  collapsed. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  for  the 
fiscal  year,  1926-27,  included  the  following  statement:   "Through  the 
Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing  all  the  facilities  of  the  Bureau  are 
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drawn  upon  to  furnish  information  which  is  helpful  to  farmers  in  success- 
fully meeting  their  organization  and  production  and  marketing  problems." 

Cooperative  Advances  in  Fiscal  Year  1928 

The  report  of  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing  for  fiscal  year  1928 
noted  that  more  progress  in  agricultural  cooperation  had  been  made  dur- 
ing the  previous  10  years  than  during  any  period  in  American  agriculture. 
Not  only  had  the  number  of  associations,  number  of  members,  and  volume 
of  business  increased  rapidly,  but  the  report  stated,  "There  also  has 
been  noticeable  progress  in  the  improvement  of  the  legal  status  of 
cooperatives,  in  organization  set-up,  operating  technique,  and  business 
efficiency The  development  of  the  large-scale  marketing  and  pur- 
chasing associations  is  a  significant  feature  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment in  the  last  decade.   There  are  now  several  farmers'  agricultural 
cooperatives  each  of  which  sells  annually  farm  products  valued  at 
$50,000,000  or  more,  and  more  than  100  associations  are  in  the  $1,000,000 
group.'5 

During  the  year,  the  Division  completed  the  study  of  grain  marketing  in 
Canada.   This  study  was  of  particular  interest  to  grain  cooperatives 
because  of  failure  in  the  United  States  to  establish  cooperative  market- 
ing of  grain  on  a  national  scale.  A  study  was  begun  during  the  year  to 
bring  together  the  facts  concerning  farmers'  efforts  in  terminal  grain 
marketing  in  this  country.   This  investigation  was  designed  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  further  program. 

The  dairy  marketing  specialists  had  collected  data  for  a  publication 
dealing  with  the  important  types  of  cooperatives  marketing  fluid  milk 
including  a  description  of  the  organization  and  operating  practices  of 
the  various  types. 

The  Division  also  completed  a  study,  made  at  the  request  of  25  dairy 
cooperatives  in  New  England,  of  the  economic  factors  involved  in  market- 
ing milk  and  cream  in  that  region.   The  study  emphasized  the  need  of 
coordination  in  the  New  England  milk  industry  in  production,  assembling, 
converting,  shipping,  and  city  distribution.   It  recommended  effective 
cooperative  organization,  built  upon  a  firm  foundation  of  ably  managed 
country  plants.   During  1927-28,  it  carried  on  studies  of  the  Lake 
Michigan  west  shore  milkshed,  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  of  cooperative  butter  and  cheese  associations. 

The  Division  completed  a  study  of  the  terminal  livestock  commission 
associations  and  collected  information  for  a  bulletin  describing  the 
organization,  operations  and  accomplishments  of  local  livestock  shipping 
associations.   The  Department  released  a  motion  picture,  Cooperative 
Marketing  of  Livestock,  and  a  series  of  slides,  lecture  series  228, 
Cooperative  Feeder  Cattle  and  Lamb  Pools. 


Late  in  fiscal  1927,  the  Division  began  a  study  of  wool  marketing  in 
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Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  other  producing  countries  to  acquire  infor- 
mation that  could  be  applied  to  cooperative  marketing  of  wool  in  the 
United  States.   Results  of  this  study,  requested  by  30  cooperatives 
marketing  wool,  appeared  in  Technical  Bulletin  No.  124,  Some  Factors 
Affecting  the  Marketing  of  Wool  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  England  and  France,  in  1929. 

The  Division's  work  with  cooperatives  ginning  and  marketing  cotton  included 
both  research  and  service.  Most  of  the  cotton  marketing  cooperatives  had 
operated  for  1  year  with  a  membership  contract  radically  different  from 
their  original  contracts  in  that  they  offered  the  member  two  or  more 
options  under  which  his  cotton  might  be  sold.   The  Division  planned  a 
conference  of  these  cooperatives  to  consider  future  objectives  and  policies. 

The  staff  assisted  in  plans  for  organizing  cooperative  gins  and  made  a 
study  of  one-variety  community  cotton  production  as  practiced  in  the 
irrigated  valleys  of  the  Southwest.   The  object  of  this  study  was  to  enable 
the  Division  to  properly  advise  in  the  development  of  one-variety  communi- 
ties around  cooperative  gins. 

The  Division's  staff  conducted  a  study  of  outlets  and  demand  for  honey 
in  cooperation  with  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture.   One 
conclusion  was  that  further  development  of  cooperative  marketing  among 
beekeepers  was  necessary  to  meet  the  market  situation  effectively. 

The  group  employed  in  business  analysis  studies  had  a  busy  year.   They 
completed  reports  of  the  results  of  two  studies  already  mentioned  -  of 
the  Poultry  Producers  of  Central  California,  San  Francisco,  and  the  Pro- 
ducers Live  Stock  Commission  Association  at  East  St.  Louis,  111.   They 
prepared  a  suggested  program  of  research  for  the  National  Livestock 
Producers  Association,  Chicago,  111,,  at  the  request  of  its  board  of 
directors.   During  the  year  the  Division  also  began  a  study  of  the  Rice 
Growers  Association  of  California,  Sacramento,  and  a  study  to  determine 
the  causes  of  failure  of  the  Tri-State  Tobacco  Growers  Cooperative 
Association,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  staff  expanded  its  work  in  membership  relations.   The  Division  pre- 
viously had  completed  studies  in  this  field  with  some  of  the  larger 
cotton  and  tobacco  marketing  associations.   It  continued  the  work  in 
1926-27  and  1927-28,  in  cooperation  with  Ohio  State  University  and 
Cornell  University,  with  studies  of  four  large  cooperatives  marketing 
fluid  milk.   As  a  result  of  the  latter  studies,  representatives  of  the 
Division,  together  with  extension  employees  of  Ohio  State  University 
and  officers  of  the  two  Ohio  associations,  formulated  an  educational 
program  for  members  of  the  cooperatives.   The  Division  staff  developed 
similar  educational  programs  in  detail  for  the  members  of  milk  marketing 
associations  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia. 

Membership  relations  surveys  also  were  made  during  1927 -2C  of  livestock 
shipping  associations  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  of  the  California  Prune 
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and  Apricot  Growers  Association,  San  Jose,  Calif. >  and  the  Pacific  Coop- 
erative Wool  Growers  Association,  Portland,  Ore. 

The  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing  reported  an  increased  demand  for 
service  and  advisory  assistance.   Examples  of  service  extended  included 
(1)  preparation  and  presentation  of  a  plan  for  federating  apple  market- 
ing associations  in  Massachusetts;  (2)  a  survey  of  marketing  conditions 
and  development  of  a  plan  of  organization  that  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Mountain  States  Honey  Producers'  Association,  Boise,  Idaho;  (3) 
preparation  of  contracts  and  assistance  in  grades  and  classification 
for  feeder  pools  of  terminal  livestock  marketing  cooperatives;  (4)  prepa- 
ration, at  the  request  of  the  associations,  of  a  standard  set  of  bylaws 
for  farmers'  elevators. 

The  Division  cooperated  during  1927 =28  in  short-term  schools  of  coopera- 
tive marketing  in  eight  States.  Average  attendance  at  these  schools  was 
150.   It  also  cooperated  with  the  Colorado  extension  service  and  the 
State  Board  of  Vocational  Agriculture  in  a  series  of  10-day  schools,  or 
cooperative  marketing  conferences,  for  farm  people.  Members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Division  took  part  in  many  meetings  of  cooperatives  and  other 
farmers'  meetings  and  gave  assistance  in  State  programs  for  extending 
knowledge  of  cooperative  marketing  among  producers.   Altogether  members 
of  the  staff  appeared  on  the  programs  of  approximately  100  important 
agricultural  meetings  in  1927-28. 

During  1928,  the  Division  issued  Technical  Bulletin  No.  40,  Agricultural 
Cooperative  Associations,  Marketing  and  Purchasing,  1925.   This  bulletin 
summarized 5  with  reasonable  completeness,  the  number,  membership,  and 
volume  of  business  of  11,400  active  cooperatives  of  which  the  Division 
had  records.   The  number  of  memberships  was  approximately  3  million. 
With  allowance  for  duplications,  it  was  estimated  that  marketing  and 
purchasing  cooperatives  were  serving  more  than  2  million  farmers. 

Increase  in  Service  Work,  Fiscal  Year  1929 

The  report  of  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing  for  the  1928-29 
fiscal  year  emphasized  the  increasing  demand  for  assistance  of  a  service 
nature.   It  stated:   "Many  large  cooperatives  now  make  it  a  practice  to 
consult  the  Division  before  initiating  or  modifying  any  major  policies... 
The  trend  toward  centralization  of  sales  and  the  federation  of  several 
cooperative  units  also  creates  demand  for  assistance  in  developing 
organization  plans...  Approximately  60  percent  of  the  work  carried  on 
by  the  Division  at  present  may  be  classed  as  research  and  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  this  ratio  should  be  maintained." 

During  the  year  the  Division  issued  a  preliminary  report  entitled,  The 
Present  Status  of  Farmer-Owned  Grain  Marketing  Associations  in  the  United 
States .   This  publication  proved  valuable  in  steps  leading  to  the  organ- 
ization of  Farmers  National  Grain  Corporation  the  following  year  as  it 
brought  together  for  the  first  time  information  on  all  phases  of  coopera- 
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tive  grain  marketing.   Technical  Bulletin  No.  63,  by  J.  F.  Booth,  Coopera- 
tive Marketing  of  Grain  in  Western  Canada,  was  published.   Research  work 
with  farmers'  elevators  in  the  spring  wheat  area  continued  in  cooperation 
with  the  experiment  stations  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Montana. 

Members  of  the  staff  working  with  dairy  cooperatives  studied  the  organiza- 
tion methods  and  analyzed  factors  affecting  the  operations  of  representa- 
tive fluid-milk  marketing  cooperatives.   They  made  a  survey  of  200  cheese 
factories  in  Wisconsin  to  determine  their  costs  and  methods  of  operation. 
This  study  also  covered  shifts  of  the  cheese  industry  within  the  States 
because  of  the  expansion  of  the  Chicago  milkshed  and  increased  shipment 
of  cream  to  eastern  markets. 

Representatives  of  the  Division  conferred  in  Memphis,  Tenn. ,  with 
representatives  of  the  14  regional  cotton  cooperatives  and  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  the  district.   The  cotton  associations  requested  a  compre- 
hensive survey  and  analysis  of  the  historical  development,  accomplishments 
and  shortcomings,  policies  and  practices  of  each  cotton  cooperative.   The 
following  report  of  action  taken  appeared  in  the  report  of  the  Division 
of  Cooperative  Marketing  for  1929: 

"A  broad  program  of  research  has  been  undertaken  in  response 
to  this  request,  covering  (1)  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
policies  and  functional  operations  of  each  association;  (2) 
membership  studies  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  the  attitude 
of  members ,  nonmembers  and  opinion-making  agencies  as  to 
services  rendered  by  and  expected  of  the  associations;  (3) 
a  study  of  cooperative  processing,  especially  ginning  and 
oil  milling  as  practiced  by  cotton  cooperatives  through 
subsidiary  corporations;  (4)  an  analysis  of  the  operations  of 
subsidiary  finance  corporations  engaged  in  making  production 
loans  to  members;  and  (5)  an  analysis  of  the  experiences 
of  the  associations  in  purchasing  production  supplies  as 
well  as  an  investigation  of  the  economic  opportunity  for 
expansion  in  this  field  by  cotton  cooperatives." 

The  Division  began  a  general  study  of  associations  marketing  eggs  and 
poultry  and,  at  the  request  of  cooperatives  and  extension  workers  in  the 
Northwest,  also  initiated  a  survey  of  methods  of  marketing  turkeys.   It 
began  a  survey  and  analysis  of  the  operations  of  cooperatives  marketing 
eastern  grapes  and  a  study  of  the  organization  and  operation  of  associa- 
tions canning  fruits  and  vegetables  in  western  Oregon  and  Washington. 

The  staff  during  the  year  continued  and  initiated  extensive  business 
analysis  studies  of  several  cooperatives.   It  reported  that  findings 
of  the  business  analysis  of  the  Rice  Growers  Association  of  California, 
Sacramento,  were  put  into  operation  for  rice  producers  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana  through  the  American  Rice  Growers  Cooperative  Association, 
Lake  Charles,  La.   The  Division  made  a  survey  of  the  latter  association 
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in  1928.   The  association  adopted  and  put  into  practice  recommendations 
of  the  Division  in  marketing  the  192C  crop.   As  one  result  of  the  Division's 
research,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  established  a  rough  rice 
grading  laboratory  and  also  a  comprehensive  market  news  service  for  rough 
rice. 

Other  studies  of  this  kind  included  one  of  the  Hastings  Potato  Growers 
Associations  Hastings,  Fla.   The  membership  phase  of  this  study  covered 
interviews  with  about  10  percent  of  the  members  to  determine  their  atti- 
tudes toward  the  cooperative  and  their  opinions  regarding  its  operation 
and  management.   The  Division  made  a  preliminary  report  to  the  associa- 
tion's board  of  directors.   It  made  a  similar  study  of  the  Washington 
Shipping  Association,  Washington,  Ind.   At  the  request  of  its  directors 
and  the  Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  the  Division  also  undertook  a 
complete  survey  and  analysis  of  the  Utah  Poultry  Producers  Cooperative 
Association,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  Division  began  three  studies  of  membership  relations,  two  of  which 
it  completed  during  fiscal  year  1929.   It  reported  to  the  directors  of 
the  California  Walnut  Growers  Association,  Los  Angeles,  the  results  of  a 
survey  made  at  the  request  of  the  association's  general  manager.   The 
California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers  Association,  San  Jose,  used  results 
of  a  Division  study  of  its  operations  in  an  educational  campaign  pre- 
liminary to  reorganization. 

Extension  and  cooperative  marketing  officials,  it  was  reported,  were 
particularly  interested  in  short-time  research  projects ,  the  results  of 
which  could  be  made  available  before  the  complete  report  was  published. 
The  Division  made  the  preliminary  results  of  many  such  projects  available 
at  cooperative  marketing  schools.   It  cooperated  in  eight  such  schools 
in  fiscal  1929.   It  prepared  articles  on  request  from  newspapers ,  farm 
papers,  and  magazines. 

Members  of  the  Division  staff  gave  short  talks  over  the  radio  and  held 
conferences  with  groups  of  State  marketing  specialists.   As  an  example, 
marketing  specialists  of  the  North  Central  States  held  a  conference  at 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  at  which  Division  representatives 
cooperated  with  State  and  Federal  directors  of  extension  and  State 
extension  marketing  specialists  in  outlining  a  definite  procedure  for 
coordinating  the  State  programs  of  extension,  marketing,  research,  farm 
managements  and  production  specialists. 

A  year  or  two  earlier  BAE's  Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life, 
had  become  interested  in  social  factors  involved  in  the  cooperative 
marketing  of  farm  products.   The  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing  co- 
operated in  these  projects.   A  study  of  social  problems  in  the  cooperative 
marketing  of  potatoes  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
showed  the  need  for  accurate  and  adequate  information  for  members. 
Studies  made  of  the  cooperative  marketing  of  cotton  in  Worth  Carolina 
and  Alabama  revealed  that  where  community  life  and  social  activities  were 
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strong  and  effective ,  cooperation  in  marketing  was  strong  and  effective. 

The  cooperative  situation  at  the  end  of  this  period  was  mixed.   Member- 
ships in  fiscal  1929  had  increased  to  3.1  million,  up  400,000  from  1925. 
Volume  of  business,  however,  had  advanced  only  to  $2.5  billion,  $100 
million  more  than  5  years  earlier.   There  was  a  wide  variation  in  gains 
and  losses  between  commodities. 

Memberships  in  the  cotton  associations  were  cut  to  150,000  in  fiscal  1929 
compared  with  300,000  in  1925,  reflecting  a  heavy  membership  defection  in 
the  regional  associations.   Their  volume  of  business  was  down  $40  million. 
The  membership  of  cooperatives  marketing  dairy  products,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  190,000  more  than  in  1925,  and  volume  of  business  was  up  $145 
million.   Grain  cooperatives  for  the  5-year  period,  showed  an  increase  of 
290,000  im  membership,  but  a  loss  of  $60  million  in  volume  of  business. 
Most  of  the  1929  grain  crop,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  sold  in  the 
period  after  the  stock  market  crash. 

The  industrial  prosperity,  which  came  to  an  end  in  1929,  had  not  carried 
over  into  agriculture.   Many  plans  were  developed  for  stabilizing  prices 
of  farm  products.   The  McNary-Haugen  bill,  providing  for  disposal  abroad 
of  surplus  farm  products,  had  been  passed  by  Congress  but  vetoed  by  the 
President.   The  self-help  program  of  cooperatives  appeared  the  only 
acceptable  alternative. 

For  that  reason  the  spotlight  turned  on  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Coop- 
erative Marketing  more  intensely  than  at  any  earlier  period.   The  Division's 
staff  held  many  conferences  with  farm  leaders  and  received  many  voluntary 
suggestions  from  other  sources  regarding  means  of  making  agricultural 
cooperation  more  effective  nationally. 

The  country  had  reached  the  conclusion,  however,  that  it  required  more 
drastic  and  immediate  measures  to  combat  falling  prices  of  agricultural 
products.   The  limitations  of  cooperatives,  handling  for  the  most  part  a 
comparatively  small  percentage  of  the  main  crops,  were  evident.   The 
decision  that  the  Federal  Government  should  undertake  to  supplement 
cooperative  efforts  to  obtain  ;  cost  of  production"  became  official  policy 
in  June  1929,  with  the  passage  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  creating 
the  Federal  Farm  Board. 
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THE  FEDERAL  FARM  BOARD  AND  COOPERATIVES 


The  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing  was  transferred  by  executive  order 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board  on  October 
1,  1929.   The  Board  at  that  time  had  been  in  existence  a  little  more  than 
2  months  and  several  members  of  the  Division  staff  already  were  devoting 
full  time  to  its  problems.   Chris  L.  Christensen  became  Secretary  of  the 
Board j  A.  W.  McKay,  Chief  of  the  Division  and  Hutzel  Metzger,  Assistant 
Chief. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1929 ,  establishing  the  Federal  Farm 
Board,  is  reproduced  in  full  in  Appendix  C.   The  Board  under  this  Act 
had  two  main  tasks:   (1)  To  aid  in  preventing  and  controlling  surpluses 
of  any  agricultural  product  and  (2)  to  encourage  the  organization  of 
farmers  into  effective  cooperatives  and  to  promote  "the  establishment 
and  financing"  of  farmer-owned  and  controlled  cooperative  associations. 

Congress  directed  the  Board  to  control  surpluses  of  any  farm  product  by 
taking  the  steps  outlined  in  Section  9  of  the  Act.   These  included  (1) 
organization  and  recognition  by  the  Board  of  a  stabilization  corporation 
formed  by  a  commodity  advisory  committee  of  cooperatives  handling  the 
product,  and  (2)  loans  by  the  Board  to  the  stabilization  corporation  to 
enable  it  to  "control  any  surplus  in  the  commodity." 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  in  its 
stabilization  operations.   The  tremendous  pressure  on  the  Board  to  take 
such  action,  however,  seldom  has  been  mentioned.   When  members  of  the 
Board  appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
in  the  hearings  on  their  confirmation,  they  were  exhorted  by  many  members 
of  the  Committee  and  others  to  take  vigorous  and  immediate  action. 

This  publication  is  concerned  mainly  with  the  Farm  Board's  contribution 
toward  the  development  of  cooperatives  in  which  the  Division  of  Coopera- 
tive Marketing  played  a  considerable  part.   For  approximately  4  years 
the  staff  of  the  Division  was  engaged,  for  the  most  part,  in  service 
assistance  to  cooperatives,  mainly  those  that  received  loans  from  the 
Board.   This  work  consisted  primarily  of  economic  surveys  of  districts 
in  which  cooperative  organizations  were  proposed,  preparation  of  organi- 
zation and  finance  plans,  studies  of  the  availability  of  storage  and 
processing  facilities,  and  assistance  in  the  organization  and  business 
program  of  the  Farmers  National  Grain  Corporation,  Chicago,  111.,  the 
American  Cotton  Cooperative  Association,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  several 
other  national  cooperatives  and  federations  of  local  associations. 

A  later  report  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  outlined  the  duties  of  the 
Division  as  follows: 

"Division  of  cooperative  marketing.  --  The  Division  of  coopera- 
tive marketing  is  responsible  for  giving  advice  and  assistance 
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to  producers  in  the  formation  and  operation  of  cooperatives;  for 
the  acquisition,  analysis  and  dissemination  of  information  re- 
garding the  progress,  organization  and  business  methods  of 
cooperative  organization;  for  research  in  the  economic,  legal, 
financial,  social,  and  other  phases  of  cooperation;  for  promo- 
tion of  knowledge  of  cooperative  principles  and  practices;  for 
cooperation  in  promoting  such  knowledge  with  State  educational 
and  marketing  agencies,  cooperative  associations,  and  others."  46/ 

A  report  of  the  Division  issued  early  in  1931  lists  128  projects  conducted 
during  the  year  and  a  half  it  had  been  with  the  Farm  Board.   This  work 
covered  all  agricultural  areas  of  the  United  States. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Cooperatives 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Section  of  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing 
reported  29  major  projects.   It  made,  for  example,  a  survey  of  the 
marketing  of  apples  in  producing  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
West  Virginia,  and  Virginia.   This  study  led  to  the  organization  of  three 
local  associations  in  Virginia.   The  Farm  Board  made  loans  to  all  three 
to  enable  them  to  acquire  packing  and  storage  facilities.   A  survey  of 
nine  cooperative  associations  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  had  been  completed 
at  the  time  of  the  report.   The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  bring  about 
the  federation  of  these  associations  for  joint  sales. 

The  Division  also  made  a  study  of  the  organization  and  business  practices 
of  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  Tampa,  Fla.,  which  resulted  particularly 
in  more  active  participation  by  its  board  of  directors  in  directing  its 
affairs.   A  survey  of  citrus  fruit  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  of 
Texas  resulted  in  the  organization  of  a  marketing  federation. 

Other  projects  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Section  included  a  survey  of 
the  possibilities  of  marketing  potatoes  in  the  Kaw  River  Valley  of  Kansas 
and  assistance  in  developing  plans  for  the  organization  of  Maine  Potato 
Growers,  Inc.   This  section  made  surveys  of  the  pecan  industry  in  the 
areas.   A  number  of  these  studies  led  to  the  organization  of  national, 
regional  or  local  cooperatives.   About  this  time,  also,  the  Division 
prepared  a  letter  mailed  on  January  29,  1931,  to  each  of  the  1,125  fruit 
and  vegetable  cooperatives  of  which  it  had  record  to  determine  their 
interest  in  forming  a  cooperative  terminal  marketing  agency.   Organiza- 
tion of  the  National  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Exchange,  New  York,  N.Y., 
followed  after  replies  to  these  letters,  and  later  regional  conferences 
held  at  four  points  throughout  the  country. 

Cooperatives  Marketing  Dairy  Products 
The  Dairy  Section  of  the  Division  reported  26  major  projects.   These 

46/  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.   1932. 
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included  a  study  of  cooperative  creameries  in  Wisconsin  to  formulate  a 
program  for  the  cooperative  marketing  of  butter  produced  in  that  State. 
As  a  result  several  Wisconsin  cooperative  creameries  became  affiliated 
with  Land  O'Lakes  Creameries,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.   A  member  of  the 
staff  visited  55  cooperative  creameries  in  Iowa  and  reported  that  a 
majority  of  them  were  not  favorable  to  group  selling.   Assistance  with 
their  business  problems  was  given  several  cooperative  creameries  in 
Oklahoma,  and  a  new  cooperative  creamery,  still  operating  successfully, 
was  established  at  Enid. 

Similar  studies  were  made  of  milk  marketing  associations  in  Louisville, 
Ky.;  Chicago,  111.;  Cleveland,  Ohio.,  and  other  markets.   A  preliminary 
survey  was  made  of  the  possibilities  of  establishing  an  association  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  to  market  fluid  milk.   The  Dairy  Section  also  made  a 
survey  of  the  marketing  of  milk  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. ,  and  a  bargaining 
association  was  organized. 

Poultry  Products 

The  section  concerned  with  marketing  poultry  products  studied  turkey 
marketing  by  pools  in  Intermountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States.   As  a 
result  of  this  survey,  the  Northwestern  Turkey  Growers  Association,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  was  formed.   This  association  handled  4  million  pounds 
of  turkeys  during  the  1930  season  with  a  saving  for  its  members  reported 
as  approximately  $200,000. 

Other  studies  of  the  section  included  a  survey  of  the  marketing  of  poultry 
products  in  Indiana,  preparatory  to  the  organization  of  a  State  associa- 
tion, a  survey  of  poultry  marketing  in  North  Carolina,  and  assistance 
in  the  organization  in  that  State  of  a  federation  of  32  local  associations. 
The  staff  also  made  studies  of  the  organization  and  operation  of  poultry 
associations  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma,  prior  to  the  organization 
of  a  regional  marketing  association  for  the  Middle  West. 

Cotton  Marketing  Cooperatives 

Cotton  specialists  of  the  Division  assisted  in  developing  and  organi- 
zing the  American  Cotton  Cooperative  Association  with  headquarters  in  New 
Orleans,  La.   Later,  headquarters  were  shifted  to  Memphis,  Tenn.   This 
national  cooperative  was  set  up  to  coordinate  sales  of  the  State  cotton 
marketing  cooperatives,  and  it  handled  directly  approximately  3  million 
bales  of  the  1930  crop.   In  addition,  the  Cotton  Section  assisted  in 
preparing  plans  for  organizing  the  Mid-South  Cotton  Growers  Association, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  serve  growers  in  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri, 

Projects  of  the  Cotton  Section  during  this  period  also  included  assistance 

in  developing  operating  plans  for  the  Texas  Cotton  Cooperative  Association, 

Dallas,  and  the  South  Carolina  Cotton  Growers  Association,  Columbia. 

Studies  of  the  organization  and  operation  of  cooperative  cotton  gins  were 

made  in  Texas  and  Mississippi. 
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A  traffic  specialist  of  the  Division  assisted  the  American  Cotton  Coopera- 
tive Association  and  the  State  associations  in  storage-in-transit  and 
other  traffic  problems.   This  work  resulted  in  an  extension  of  the  period 
during  which  storage-in-transit  privileges  were  in  effect  for  cooperative 
cotton  and  in  large  savings  to  the  associations. 

Foreshadowing  the  establishment  2  years  later  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration,  the  staff  of  the  Division  assisted  in  a  campaign, 
conducted  by  cotton  cooperatives,  State  extension  services  and  other 
agencies  in  the  South  to  reduce  the  1931  cotton  acreage.   There  was 
evidence,  it  was  reported,  that  cotton  acreage  would  be  reduced  through- 
out the  South.   The  actual  reduction  from  1930  acreage  of  cotton  in 
cultivation  on  July  1,  1931,  was  4,219,000  acres,  or  approximately  10 
percent. 

Cooperatives  Marketing  Grain 

Integration  and  stabilization  of  the  cooperative  grain  marketing  program 
on  a  national  basis  was  one  of  the  big  jobs  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Board.   The  Board  decided  to  bring  about  the  federation  of  existing 
regional  grain  cooperatives  in  one  national  agency,  the  Farmers  National 
Grain  Corporation.   The  Division  was  active  in  developing  organization 
plans  for  Farmers  National,  and  some  of  its  member  cooperatives.   Later 
the  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing,  in  cooperation  with  the  Loan 
Division  of  the  Board,  made  economic  and  financial  studies  of  the  opera- 
tion of  Farmers  National  and  its  stockholders  for  the  information  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  and  the  guidance  of  cooperatives  in  their  operating 
and  merchandising  policies  and  in  membership  relations. 

Other  grain  projects  of  the  Division  included  a  study  of  the  disparity 
between  grain  prices  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  studies  of  the 
grain  storage  situation  in  several  market  areas.   Storage  facilities  at 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dak.,  were  surveyed  as  were  storage  facilities  avail- 
able for  producers  in  the  spring  wheat  and  hard  red  winter  wheat  producing 
areas.   The  Division  also  made  a  special  study  of  grain  storage  facilities 
at  Twin  Falls,  Idaho.   Grain  marketing  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia  was  surveyed  to  forward  cooperative  marketing 
of  grain  in  that  section  of  the  eastern  States. 

Projects  of  the  Grain  Section  included  a  study  of  the  possibilities  of 
marketing  broom  corn  cooperatively.   The  Division  also  assisted  in  organi- 
zing cooperatives  to  market  beans  in  the  Intermountain  States.   It  gave 
similar  assistance  in  extension  of  membership  and  development  of  opera- 
ting policies  to  bean  marketing  cooperatives  in  Michigan,  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  California.   Coopera- 
tion in  marketing  beans  has  continued  on  a  substantial  basis. 

Livestock  and  Wool  Cooperatives 

The  Livestock  and  Wool  Section  of  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing 
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assisted  in  developing  plans  for  organizing  and  operating  the  National 
Livestock  Marketing  Association,  Chicago ,  111.   This  federation  of  regional 
livestock  marketing  associations  and  terminal  commission  associations 
never  engaged  directly  in  marketing,  but  performed  other  services  for 
its  members.   Prominent  among  these  was  a  continuing  analysis  of  numbers 
of  livestock  offered  for  sale,  livestock  prices  at  all  important  markets, 
and  price  trends.   The  name  of  the  cooperative  later  was  changed  to  National 
Livestock  Producers  Association. 

The  Division  also  assisted  in  organizing  four  production  credit  corpora- 
tions for  livestock  producers  and  feeders  and  in  rehabilitating  two 
others  organized  earlier.   The  newly  organized  credit  corporations  were 
located  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Denver,  Colo.;  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  and 
San  Francisco,  Calif.   The  two  older  corporations  were  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (later  moved  to  Chicago,  111.)    These  credit 
corporations  continued  to  make  substantial  loans  to  members  of  the 
affiliated  cooperatives.   Total  loans  completed  for  this  purpose  by  all 
six  in  1956  were  approximately  $59  million. 

The  Livestock  and  Wool  Section,  in  addition  made  surveys  to  determine 
possibilities  of  establishing  cooperative  concentration  yards  in  24 
counties  in  eastern  Iowa,  10  counties  in  north  central  Iowa,  10  counties 
in  north  central  South  Dakota,  and  in  other  districts  producing  livestock. 
It  gave  assistance  in  organizing  livestock  marketing  associations  in 
Texas,  Iowa,  and  other  States.   Livestock  commission  associations  were 
established  at  Omaha,  Denver,  and  Philadelphia,  and  surveys  were  made 
of  the  Jersey  City,  Baltimore,  and  Lancaster,  Pa.,  markets  to  study 
possibilities  for  establishing  cooperative  terminal  sales  agencies  in 
one  or  more  of  them. 

In  the  cooperative  marketing  of  wool,  an  important  forward  step  was  taken 
in  organization  of  the  National  Wool  Marketing  Corporation,  Boston,  Mass. 
This  cooperative  handled  approximately  one-third  of  the  1930  clip.   The 
Division  gave  extensive  assistance  in  organizing  the  National  and  also 
made  several  economic  surveys  leading  to  organization  of  regional  coopera- 
tives --  members  of  the  National  --  in  various  producing  regions.   In 
addition  it  assisted  a  number  of  regionals  in  membership  and  operating 
problems. 

Cooperative  members  of  the  National  Wool  Marketing  Corporation  delivered 
almost  250  million  pounds  of  wool  and  mohair  during  1930  and  1931.   As 
marketing  mohair  posed  an  especially  severe  problem  during  this  period  of 
the  depression,  the  Division  made  an  extensive  survey  of  marketing 
practices  and  uses  of  mohair,  including  policies  of  large  buyers  of 
mohair  fabrics. 

Special  Crops 

The  Division  also  assisted  associations  marketing  tobacco,  rice,  sugar 
cane,  sugar  beets,  honey  and  maple  syrup.  It  made  surveys  of  conditions 
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in  producing  regions  of  the  Couth  and  other  areas.   In  some 

districts  growers  were  advised  not  to  attempt  the  organization 

of  a  tobacco  marketing  cooperative  at  that  time.   In  a  few,  where  r 

conditions  were  more  favorable,  organization  campaigns  were 

planned. 

A  survey  was  made  in  1930  of  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
American  Rice  Growers  Association,  Lake  Charles,  La.   A  study  of  the 
membership  relations  of  Arkansas  Rice  Growers  Cooperative  Association, 
Stuttgart  also  was  made.   Assistance  was  given  in  the  organization  of 
the  Arkansas  Rough  Rice  Growers  Exchange,  Stuttgart. 

Educational  Activities 

One  of  the  main  educational  activities  of  the  Division  of  Cooperative 
Marketing  during  this  period  under  the  Federal  Farm  Board  was  prepara- 
tion of  lesson  outlines  for  study  of  the  cooperative  marketing  of  various 
products.   The  outlines  included  grain,  livestock,  wool,  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  dairy  products.   The  lesson  outlines  and  reference  material  were 
prepared  by  members  of  the  Division's  staff  in  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  for  the  use  of  teachers  of  voca- 
tional agriculture.   They  were  used  particularly  in  night  classes  for 
adult  farmers  and  farm  boys  out  of  school. 

Other  publications  prepared  included  guides  for  organizing  associations 
for  marketing  fruits  and  vegetables,  grain,  and  poultry  products.   These 
were  published  as  bulletins  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.   Later,  in  1932, 
the  Division  prepared  Farm  Board  Bulletin  No.  9,  Statistics  of  Farmers  ' 
Selling  and  Buying  Associations  -  United  States  1863-1931. 

During  1930,  the  Division  conferred  with  extension  workers  in  every  State 
to  discuss  the  program  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.   Work  of  this  kind 
constituted  a  definite  project  of  the  Division  during  the  Farm  Board 
period.   Four  members  of  the  Division  staff  were  assigned  as  leaders  of 
the  educational  program  in  four  regions  of  the  United  States. 

In  1930,  arrangements  were  made  whereby  a  radio  talk  of  an  educational 
nature  was  made  every  Friday  on  the  "Farm  and  Home  Hour"  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company.   A  member  of  the  Board  or  a  member  of  the  staff 
gave  these  talks  of  approximately  20  minutes.   The  Division  prepared 
many  of   the  talks  and  furnished  source  material  for  practically  all 
of  them. 

A  report  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  issued  March  22,  1932,  showed  that 
the  Division  at  that  time  had  81  employees,  45  of  them  with  professional 
status.   The  vast  amount  of  travel  performed  by  the  staff  of  the  Division 
is  shown  by  the  statement  that  its  expenses  for  travel  were  "running 
approximately  $125,000"  during  fiscal  year  1932.   The  following  quotation 
from  the  report  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board sissued  in  1932,  summarizes  the 
work  of  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing: 
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"When  the  Board  undertook  the  administration  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Act  only  a  few  cooperative  associations 
had  obtained  a  large  volume  of  business  and  few  conducted 
their  activities  over  a  reasonably  large  agricultural  area. 
The  vast  majority  were  small  local  associations  doing 
business  in  one  or  two  communities.   In  the  judgment  of  the 
Board  the  mere  promotion  of  additional  numbers  of  such 
small  associations  would  not  satisfy  the  requirement  that 
it  promote  an  effective  system  of  cooperative  organization. 
It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Board  that,  for  the  most  effective 
and  economical  operation  of  these  cooperatives,  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  get  together  in  regional  and  national  organi- 
zations for  a  unified  program  in  marketing  products.   The 
division  has  devoted  much  attention  to  assisting  various  coopera- 
tive groups,  each  handling  a  particular  commodity  or  closely 
related  commodities,  to  organize  national  sales  agencies  for 
collective  marketing  of  those  commodities.   Such  agencies  have 
been  established  for  marketing  grains,  wool  and  mohair,  cotton, 
dry  beans,  livestock,  and  pecans.   In  dairying,  regional 
associations  have  been  developed  and  working  arrangements 
established  between  them.   Much  remains  to  be  done  in  this 
field  and  a  great  amount  of  work  is  required  to  develop  and 
maintain  efficient  operating  organizations.   Never  was  there 
greater  need  than  today  for  organization  among  agricultural 
producers  which  will  enable  them  to  engage  in  merchandising 
programs  that  will  reflect  back  to  their  farmers  the  actual 
value  of  their  products  to  processors  and  ultimate  customers. 

"The  division  maintains  direct  field  contacts  with  cooperative 
associations  and  groups  of  producers.   During  the  past  two 
years,  the  staff  of  the  division  has  carried  on  approximately 
150  distinct  projects,  has  made  contacts  with  associations 
and  farmers  in  every  State  and  has  dealt  with  the  cooperative 
marketing  of  practically  every  agricultural  commodity  produced 
commercially  in  the  United  States. 

"The  work  of  the  division  deals,  first,  with  assistance  in 
the  organization  of  cooperative  associations.   This  includes 
field  surveys  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  possibilities 
of  cooperative  marketing  in  a  special  area  or  for  a  special 
commodity  and  the  kind  and  extent  of  the  territory  to  be 
covered  by  the  proposed  associations.   Following  the  completion 
of  such  surveys,  the  division  staff  in  cooperation  with 
State  agencies  assists  committees  of  producers  in  developing 
their  organization  plans,  gives  assistance  in  the  preparation 
of  organization  papers,  in  working  out  the  business  set-up  of 
the  association,  and  in  the  development  of  plans  for  financing 
the  operation  of  the  association  through  commercial  banks, 
intermediate  credit  banks,  or  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 
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;:The  division  also,  at  the  request  of  the  cooperative  associa- 
tion or  at  the  direction  of  the  Board,  studies  the  organization 
and  management  of  cooperative  associations,  whether  or  not 
such  associations  are  indebted  to  the  Board,  and  makes  recommenda- 
tions to  the  board  of  directors  regarding  changes  in  policies  or 
practices.   The  division,  in  addition,  carries  on  research  work 
in  connection  with  the  organization  of  cooperative  associations 
and  other  special  economic  problems  which  affect  cooperatives. 

"The  division  is  also  engaged  in  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  principles  and  practices  of  cooperative 
marketing  of  farm  products,  as  directed  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act.   In  carrying  out  this  phase  of  its  work,  the 
division  cooperates  closely  with  State  and  Federal  extension 
services,  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture,  and  other  educa- 
tional agencies.   Its  staff  for  this  purpose  consists  of  four 
regional  representatives  whose  duties  are  to  maintain  contacts 
with  these  agencies,  advise  them  regarding  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  and  the  progress  of  cooperative  marketing 
which  is  available  in  the  files  of  the  Board  and  in  the  experience 
of  the  Board  and  its  staff. 

"During  the  past  fiscal  year,  field  representatives  of  the 
division  participated  in  2,000  cooperative  marketing  meetings, 
speaking  before  approximately  200,000  farmers.   In  addition, 
teaching  material  prepared  by  the  division  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  goard  for  Vocational  Education  was  used  in  teach- 
ing the  principles  and  practices  of  cooperative  marketing  to 
over  60,000  adult  farmers  in  night  schools  in  the  South  alone."  47/ 

Despite  the  failure  of  its  stabilization  operations,  services  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  to  cooperatives  were  impressive.   Many  larger  coopera- 
tives marketing  grain,  livestock,  wool,  dairy,  poultry  and  other  products., 
were  established  with  the  assistance  of  the  Board.   Losses  incurred 
directly  through  loans  to  cooperatives  were  relatively  minor.   Coordina- 
tion of  marketing,  emphasized  in  the  preceding  quotation,  made  progress 
but  25  years  later  much  remained  to  be  done  in  this  field. 

A  check,  however,  of  10  cooperatives  organized  with  assistance  from  the 
Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing  at  this  time  shows  that  after  some  20 
years  their  total  net  worth  was  $9,940,400  and  their  total  volume  of 
business  $187,704,000,  an  average  per  association  of  $994,040  and 
$18,770,400  respectively.   These  cooperatives  were  representative  of 
several  others  that  organized  in  the  Farm  Board  period. 

The  appropriation  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  was  reduced  approximately  40 
percent  for  the  1933  fiscal  year.   This  reduction  also  affected  the 


47/  The  Federal  Farm  Board,  A  Statement  of  the  Growth  and  Development  of 
its  Organization  and  Work.   March  22,  1932  (mimeographed). 
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Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing,  which  was  reorganized  and  combined 
with  the  Economic  Division.   F.  B.  Bomberger  became  chief  of  the  combined 
divisions.   Heavy  losses  incurred  in  attempts  to  maintain  the  sliding 
prices  of  wheat ,  cotton,  and  other  products  largely  accounted  for  the 
curtailment  of  activities  of  the  Board. 

The  Farm  Board,  it  is  now  concluded,  undertook  an  impossible  task  in 
its  stabilization  operations.   The  great  depression,  lack  of  production 
control  and  funds  many  times  insufficient  to  do  the  job  all  paved  the 
road  to  failure.   This  first  direct  attack  on  the  farm  problem  was  use- 
ful only  as  it  marked  some  of  the  pitfalls  and  booby  traps  ahead. 

The  Board's  assistance  to  cooperatives  must  be  characterized  as  success- 
ful.  Its  insistance  on  the  development  of  large-scale  cooperatives  able 
to  do  an  effective  marketing  job  had  an  undoubted  influence  on  the 
thought  of  cooperative  leaders.  Many  of  these  cooperatives  went  out  of 
business  during  the  depression,  but  in  practically  all  cases  the  experience 
their  members  gained  led  to  the  organization  of  effecitve  successors. 
The  movement  toward  coordination  of  marketing  cooperatives  still  continues. 

The  lack  of  a  comprehensive  research  program  by  the  Division  during  the 
Farm  Board  period  was  felt  by  its  staff  during  the  last  2  years.   The 
need  for  workers  with  cooperatives  to  be  refreshed  continually  by  new 
methods  and  techniques  which  research  develops  was  well  illustrated  by 
this  experience. 

A  new  administration  came  into  office  on  March  4,  1933.   On  May  27  of 
that  year,  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  with  some 
exceptions  including  stabilization  operations,  were  transferred  to  the 
newly  organized  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
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THE  EARLY  FARM  CREDIT  PERIOD 

With  the  organization  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  (FCA) ,  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency,  May  27 ,  19333  the  name.  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing, 
disappeared.   The  staff  was  attached  to  the  newly  organized  Cooperative 
Division,  which  became  the  Cooperative  Bank  Service.   For  about  a  year 
the  status  of  the  group  was  uncertain.   Several  were  assigned  to  assist 
in  organizing  the  banks  for  cooperatives.   The  original  plan  of  some  of- 
ficals  of  FCA  was  to  decentralize  the  research  staff  with  at  least  one 
member  being  attached  to  each  of  the  district  banks. 

This  period  was  reminiscent  of  the  situation  about  12  years  earlier,  when 
transfer  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  was  responsible  for  a 
temporary  halt  in  work  with  farmer  cooperatives.   Several  members  of  the 
staff  had  been  furloughed  after  the  severe  reduction  in  funds  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  1932.   Only  a  few  of  these  men  returned  later.   Some  members  of 
the  staff  voluntarily  transferred  to  other  agencies  when  it  appeared  em- 
phasis would  be  mainly  on  the  lending  activities  of  the  Cooperative  Division, 

The  work  of  setting  up  new  agencies,  of  course,  was  urgent.   Equally  im- 
portant were  efforts  to  strengthen  the  Federal  land  banks  and  provide  a 
staff  to  administer  their  increased  responsibilities.   At  the  same  time 
the  newly  organized  banks  for  cooperatives,  the  production  credit  corp- 
orations, and  several  hundred  production  credit  associations  were  absorb- 
ing the  attention  of  the  chief  officials  of  FCA.   Credit  problems  held  the 
spotlight  and  research  and  advisory  service  for  cooperatives  at  first  be- 
came relegated  to  a  minor  role. 

Until  1943,  FCA  annual  reports  were  prepared  for  the  calendar  year.   Gover- 
nor W.  I.  Myers'  report  for  1933  described  in  five  paragraphs  the  work  of 
the  staff  of  the  former  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing. 

The  report  also  mentioned  that  attention  was  given  to  internal  operating 
problems  of  associations,  "stressing  economy  and  efficiency  in  assembl- 
ing and  merchandising  farm  products  in  order  to  increase  returns  to  pro- 
ducers and  to  improve  the  financial  standing  of  associations."  The  staff 
made  surveys  of  problems  of  cotton  marketing  associations  and  prepared 
recommendations  for  increasing  efficiency. 

The  report  of  a  survey  of  cooperatives  marketing  fluid  milk  furnished  basic 
information  pointing  to  closer  coordination  of  such  associations.   Business 
analyses  of  livestock  and  wool  marketing  cooperatives  developed  constructive 
recommendations  for  reducing  operating  costs.   A  plan  for  the  orderly  liqui- 
dation of  wool  of  the  1933  clip,  pledged  by  growers  whose  notes  had  been 
discounted  by  the  intermediate  credit  banks,  was  announced  in  April.   By 
the  end  of  1933,  55  million  pounds,  out  of  a  total  of  79  million  pounds 
pledged,  had  been  sold.   Wool  prices  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  from 
100  to  150  percent  higher  than  in  April. 

The  1934  report  of  FCA  also  took  little  notice  of  research  and  advisory 
service  activities.   Important  changes  were  made,  however,  in  administra- 
tion of  the  work* 
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The  initial  issue  of  News  for  Farmer  Cooperatives,  April  1934,  F.  W.  Peck, 
Cooperative  Bank  Commissioner,  announced  plans  to  intensify  the  research 
and  service  work  to  aid  farmer  cooperatives.   Two  sections  were  to  be  set 
up,  according  to  the  article,  "one  for  studying  the  problems  of  cooperative 
marketing  and  one  to  make  these  findings  directly  available  to  this  type 
of  farmers1  organizations." 

"The  research  section  will  carry  on  the  fact-finding  activi- 
ties of  the  Division,   It  will  make  studies  of  such  fundamental 
problems  as  capital  structure,  elements  of  business  management, 
member  relationships,  competitive  factors,  price  relationships 
and  cooperative  purchasing  methods.   Pamphlets,  bulletins,  and 
reports  will  be  distributed  carrying  the  findings  of  the  research 
section  as  a  method  of  direct  assistance  to  cooperative  enterprises. 

"The  service  and  education  section  will  be  manned  by  com- 
modity specialists  who  will  advise  with  officers  and  boards  of 
directors  of  cooperatives  and  assist  them  in  their  particular 
problems.   They  will  also  help  the  research  section  in  making 
field  studies  and  will  assist  in  training  regional  specialists 
to  serve  local  cooperatives  if  desired  by  the  regional  banks." 

Two  months  later  the  plan  to  establish  two  sections  to  deal  with  coopera- 
tive problems  was  abandoned.  Henry  M.  Bain,  who  had  been  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives  since  its  estab- 
lishment in  1933,  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  coordinated  section  of  re- 
search, service,  and  education  of  the  Cooperative  (Bank)  Division.  W.  W. 
Fetrow  was  appointed  chief  research  economist,  a  title  later  changed  to 
associate  chief.  A  revival  of  research,  advisory  service,  and  education 
then  got  under  way. 

Data  were  gathered  from  about  100  cooperative  cotton  gins  and  studies  were 
conducted  of  this  comparatively  new  type  of  association.   Problems  invol- 
ved in  the  utilization  of  excess  supplies  of  milk  were  analyzed  to  deter- 
mine the  part  cooperatives  might  play  in  surplus  control.   The  increased 
use  of  motor  trucks  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  problems. 

An  analysis,  by  the  livestock  group  of  the  operations  of  the  National 
Livestock  Marketing  Association,  Chicago,  and  affiliated  regional  credit 
corporations  undoubtedly  was  influential  in  preventing  liquidation  of  these 
successful  credit  organizations. 

Work  with  purchasing  associations  was  actively  developed  during  1934.   Dur- 
ing the  year,  Joseph  G.  Knapp  came  from  North  Carolina  State  University  to 
take  charge  of  this  unit.  Miscellaneous  Report  No,  1,  by  J,  H.  Lister, 
analyzing  the  problems  of  a  fuel  association  in  Texas,  was  issued  in  1934, 
and  seven  confidential  reports,  prepared  by  the  same  author  mainly  for 
directors  of  the  cooperatives  concerned,  also  were  published  during  the 
year.   Studies  of  purchasing  associations,  according  to  the  FCA  report  for 
1934,  included  "problems  arising  from  National  Recovery  Administration 
codes  of  fair  competition." 
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The  estimated  business  of  farmer  cooperatives  for  the  1932-33  marketing 
season  was  $1.34  billion.,  about  56  percent  of  that  recorded  for  1925-25. 
It  increased  slightly,  to  $1,355  billion  for  1933-34,  but  continued  to  re- 
flect the  low  prices  of  all  farm  commodities ,  practically  until  the  out- 
break of  World  War  II.   Total  memberships  of  marketing  and  purchasing  asso- 
ciations ranged  from  3  to  3.2  million  during  this  period,  substantially  more 
than  2.7  million  estimated  for  1925-26. 

The  1935  calendar  year  report  of  FCA  discussed  the  work  of  the  Research 
Service  and  Education  Section  of  the  Cooperative  Division  in  much  more  de- 
tail than  did  earlier  reports.   In  a  talk  to  the  directors  of  the  Central 
Bank  for  Cooperatives,  W.W.  Fetrow  explained  that  the  work  was  divided 
along  10  principal  lines.   These  were  cotton,  dairy  and  poultry  products, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  grain ;  history  and  statistics,  insurance,  livestock 
and  wool,  membership,  purchasing  and  traffic.   Thirty  major  projects  were 
under  way  and  30  men  on  the  professional  staff  of  the  section. 

The  February  1935  issue  of  News  for  Farmer  Cooperatives  reported  that  re- 
search and  service  with  farmer  cooperatives  had  been  expanded  to  include 
cooperative  farm  insurance  programs.   Victor  N.  Valgren,  who  had  taken  a 
similar  position  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1915,  was  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the- research  in  this  field.   At  about  the  same  time,  Roy 
M.  Green,  later  deputy  governor  of  FCA  and  president  of  Colorado  A.  and  M. 
College,  was  selected  to  head  research  work  in  grain  marketing. 

Highlighting  accomplishments  of  the  year  was  publication  of  FCA  Bulletin  1, 
Cooperative  Purchasing  of  Farm  Supplies,  by  J.G.  Knapp  and  J.H.  Lister. 
Farm  supply  associations  were  reported  as  numbering  1,906  for  the  1934-35 
season.   They  exceeded  2,100  the  following  year.   Their  estimated  volume 
of  business  for  1934-35  was  $187  million,  to  which  could  be  added  at  least 
$50  million  in  supplies  purchased  by  cooperatives  whose  main  business  was 
marketing. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year,  Bulletin  2,  Accounting  Principles  for  Cooperative 
Cotton  Gin  Associations,  by  Otis  T.  Weaver,  also  appeared.   Bulletin  3,  Co- 
operative Marketing  of  Agricultural  Products,  Bulletin  4,  Cooperation  in 
Agriculture  (a  bibliography),  and  Bulletin  5,  Organization  and  Operation  of 
the  Illinois  Livestock  Marketing  Association,  were  at  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  at  the  end  of  1935.   Also  about  to  appear  was  the  first  printed 
circular,  C-101,  Early  Developments  in  Cooperative  Cotton  Marketing,  by  0. 
W.  Herrmann  and  Chastina  Gardner. 

Most  research  projects  underway,  it  was  reported,  were  studies  of  problems 
of  groups  of  associations  handling  a  particular  commodity.   Included  were: 

"(1)  An  economic  analysis  of  the  cooperative  cotton-ginning 
inudstry  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  from  basic  information  involving  167 
cooperative  cotton-gin  associations;  (2)   a  study  of  the  financial 
organization  and  membership  problems  of  cooperative  creameries  in 
Iowa s  on  the  basis  of  complete  information  from  112  cooperative 
creameries  and  partial  information  from  40  others;  (3)   a  study  of 
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the  membership  relations,  financial  policies,  and  operating  methods 
of  successful  cooperative  grain  elevators,  on  the  basis  of  data  from 
143  elevators  in  Kansas,  76  in  Oklahoma  and  77  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, for  the  purpose  of  indicating  standards  of  performance  for 
such  organizations;   (4)  an  analysis  of  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  261  farmers'  supply  buying  associations  in  Wisconsin,  in- 
cluding cooperative  creameries,  elevators,  oil  associations,  coopera- 
tive stores,  etc.;  and  (5)  a  study  of  the  operating  methods  and 
policies  of  13  fleece-wool  cooperative  marketing  associations  operat- 
ing in  the  United  States."  48/ 

Research  projects  in  progress  during  1935  obtained  detailed  information,  "by 
personal  contact  with  about  1,500  farmers'  cooperative  associations  in  42 
States."   In  that  year  also  25  miscellaneous  and  confidential  reports  were 
issued  relating  to  the  various  organization  and  operating  problems  of  pro- 
ducers' cooperative  associations. 

In  1935,  W.  A.  Hutchins,  University  of  California,  was  employed  temporarily 
to  make  a  study  of  the  organization,  financial  structure,  and  operation  of 
mutual  irrigation  companies  in  California  and  Utah.  A  bulletin  reporting 
the  results  of  this  study  and  a  more  popular  C-Circular  were  published  in 
1936.  An  item  in  the  September  1935  issue  of  the  Mews  for  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives reported  that  the  Berkeley  Bank  for  Cooperatives  had  made  the  first 
loan  to  a  mutual  water  company.   Loans  to  farmer  cooperatives  engaged  in 
business  services  were  authorized  by  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1935. 

Frank  W.  Peck  resigned  as  Cooperative  Bank  Commissioner  at  the  end  of  1935 
to  resume  his  duties  as  Director  of  Extension  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
S.  D.  Sanders,  who  had  been  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Washington 
Cooperative  Egg  and  Poultry  Association  for  13  years,  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him. 

Research  for  Cooperatives  in  1936 

The  calendar  year  1936  showed  an  increased  output  of  research  publications. 
Seven  bulletins,  3  circulars,  and  6  miscellaneous  reports  were  published. 
Among  these  was  Bulletin  9,  Membership  Relations  of  Cooperative  Associations, 
by  James  W.  Jones.   This  bulletin  reflected  almost  10  year's  experience  in 
membership  relations  by  Mr.  Jones.   It  was  an  expansion  of  Circular  407, 
Membership  Relations  of  Cooperative  Associations  (Cotton  and  Tobacco),  iss- 
ued in  1927. 

Twenty- seven  projects  dealing  with  problems  confronting  farmer  cooperatives 
were  in  progress  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Classified  according  to  the  com- 
modity involved,  or  type  of  problem,  these  included  cotton  2,  dairy  5,  fruit 
and  vegetables  6,  grain  1,  history  and  statistics  2,  insurance  2,  livestock 
and  wool  3,  poultry  2,  and  purchasing  4.   In  addition,  the  progress  report 
issued  in  November  1936  described  some  60  projects  of  a  service  or  educa- 
tional nature. 


48/   Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  1935,  p.  113. 
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It  might  be  well  at  this  point  to  describe  briefly  the  27  research  projects 
which  were  absorbing  the  attention  of  the  Research,  Service,  and  Education 
Section's  staff  at  the  end  of  1936,  10  years  after  passage  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Marketing  Act.   There  were  then  a  total  of  32  listed  as  professional 
employees.  A  note  on  the  cover  page  of  the  reports  explained  the  work  of 
the  section  as  follows: 

"The  Research,  Service  and  Educational  Staff  conducts  re- 
search studies  and  service  activities  relating  to  problems  of 
management,  organization,  policies,  merchandising,  sales,  costs 
competition,  and  membership,  arising  in  connection  with  the  co- 
operative marketing  of  agricultural  products  and  the  cooperative  . 
purchase  of  farm  supplies  and  services;  publishes  the  results  of 
such  studies;  confers  and  advises  with  officials  of  farmers'  co- 
operative associations;  and  cooperates  with  educational  agencies, 
cooperative  associations  and  others  in  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation relating  to  cooperative  principles  and  practices."  49/ 

The  staff  of  the  Cotton  Unit  were  continuing  the  economic  analysis  of  the 
cooperative  cotton  gin  industry  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  conducted  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  experiment  stations  of  the  two  States.   In  the  summer 
of  1936,  data  for  the  1934-35  and  1935-36  seasons  were  collected  from  260 
cooperative  gins.   The  results  were  published  as  Bulletin  12  in  1937.   The 
second  project  of  this  group  was  a  study  of  the  development  and  operations 
of  cooperative  cotton  marketing  associations. 

The  unit  dealing  with  dairy  cooperatives  had  under  way  a  project  begun  in 
1934  dealing  with  the  utilization  of  surplus  milk  in  the  Northeastern 
States.   This  study  continued  in  cooperation  with  Cornell  University  and 
Pennsylvania  State  College.   Leland  Spencer,  Cornell  University,  was  in 
charge.   Farm  Credit  Administration  published  the  final  report  on  this 
study  in  1938  as  Bulletin  24,  The  Surplus  Problem  in  the  Northeastern 
Milksheds . 

Another  project  of  the  Dairy  Unit  analyzed  operating  practices  and  member- 
ship attitudes  of  cooperative  milk  marketing  associations  in  four  Ohio 
markets.   This  study  was  conducted  jointly  with  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station.   There  were  46  cooperatives  marketing  milk  in  Ohio  at 
that  time  and  data  were  obtained  from  7  associations  and  654  dairy  farmers 
in  4  markets . 

Market  records  and  statistical  data  as  applied  to  economic  and  operating 
problems  of  cooperative  milk  bargaining  associations,  a  survey  of  fluid 
milk  marketing  associations  in  Iowa,  and  accounting  systems  for  coopera- 
tive creameries  completed  projects  underway  in  the  Dairy  Unit  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 


49/   Progress  Report  of  the  Research,  Service,  and  Educational  Section  of 
the  Cooperative  Division,  November  1936. 
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The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Unit  analyzing  the  economic  position  of  the  terminal 
auction  in  the  cooperative  marketing  of  fruit.   The  final  report  of  this 
study  was  made  in  bulletin  29,  Terminal  Fruit  Auctions  as  Marketing  Agencies 
for  Farmers'  Cooperatives,  by  Kelsey  B.  Gardner,  published  in  1939. 

Another  project  of  this  group  --  problems  of  financing,  packing,  and  market- 
ing western  Illinois  apples  =~  had  as  one  objective  to  record  the  experiences 
of  apple  growers  in  financing  and  marketing  cooperatives.   This  study,  was 
made  jointly  with  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  Miscellaneous  Report  13, 
An  Economic  Study  of  Some  Problems  of  Western  Illinois  Apple  Growers ,  was 
the  only  publication  on  it  issued  by  FCA. 

An  analysis  of  the  marketing  policies  of  the  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers  Association,  San  Jose,  the  largest  packer  of  California  prunes, 
also  was  under  way.   A  series  of  Special  Reports  presented  findings  of 
this  study. 

Three  other  research  projects  were  in  progress  for  fruit  and  vegetable 
cooperatives  at  the  end  of  1936  --  a  business  and  market  analysis  and  mem- 
bership relations  study  of  Mutual  Orange  Distributors,  Redlands,  Calif., 
problems  of  motor  truck  transportation  in  marketing  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  the  operation  of  local  fruit  and  vegetable  auctions.   The  last  was 
under  the  general  direction  of  M.P.  Rasmussen,  Cornell  University. 

Harold  Hedges  succeeded  Roy  M.  Green  as  head  of  the  Grain  Unit  in  June 
1936.   Harry  E.  Ratcliffe  also  was  engaged  in  research  for  grain  coopera- 
tives.  One  research  project  was  reported,  a  study  of  cooperative  country 
elevator  standards  of  performance  as  to  membership,  finance,  and  operation. 
This  was  an  extension  of  a  project  to  include  additional  States. 

The  History  and  Statistics  Unit,  in  addition  to  its  annual  collection  of 
data  from  all  cooperatives,  had  completed  the  field  work  for  a  study  of 
farmer  cooperatives  in  Missouri.   French  M.  Hyre  was  in  charge  of  this  pro- 
ject.  Its  purpose  was  to  check  the  information  collected  by  questionnaire 
with  that  obtained  by  an  actual  survey  of  the  more  than  500  cooperatives 
in  the  States.   This  project  led  to  a  national  survey  sponsored  by  the 
banks  for  cooperatives. 

The  Insurance  Unit  had  two  projects  under  way  that  dealt  with  standardiza- 
tion of  forms  and  practices  and  problems  encountered  by  farmers'  mutual 
windstorm  insurance  companies.   Fire  insurance  carried  by  cooperative 
companies  in  1935,  it  was  reported,  amounted  to  $11  billion.   This  repre- 
sented about  55  percent  of  all  farm  property  in  the  United  States  covered 
by  fire  insurance. 

Three  research  projects  were  in  progress  in  the  Livestock  and  Wool  Unite 
in  1936.   These  included  an  analysis  of  the  operations  of  the  Producers 
Cooperative  Commission  Association,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.   Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, Purdue  University,  and  the  University  of  Kentucky  were  cooperating 

in  the  membership  phase  of  the  study.   Bulletin  34,  Cooperative  Marketing 
of  livestock  at  Cincinnati,  was  published  in  1939. 
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An  important  development  in  the  marketing  of  livestock  in  the  1930 's  was 
the  rapid  expansion  of  livestock  auctions.  An  analysis  of  operations  of 
auction  markets  was  under  way.   The  group  also  was  engaged  in  an  analysis 
of  the  operations  of  13  fleece  wool  cooperatives  affiliated  with  the  Nation- 
al Wool  Marketing  Corporation,,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Research  for  egg  and  poultry  cooperatives  was  separated  from  the  Dairy  Unit 
about  the  end  of  1936.   The  members  of  the  professional  staff  were  John  J, 
Scanlan  and  Roy  W.  Lennartson.   Mr.  Scanlan  brought  up  to  date  a  business 
analysis  study,  begun  before  transfer  of  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Market- 
ing  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  and  Bulletin  19,  Business  Analysis  of  the 
Utah  Poultry  Producers  Cooperative  Association,  was  published  in  1937=   A 
study  of  auction  marketing  associations,  begun  in  1936,  was  presented  in 
Bulletin  37,  Cooperative  Egg  and  Poultry  Auction  Associations,  issued  in 
1939. 

The  staff  of  the  Purchasing  Unit  at  the  end  of  1936  was  at  work  on  a  pro- 
ject dealing  with  the  organization  and  operation  of  supply  buying  associa- 
tions in  Wisconsin.   The  study  was  practically  completed  at  the  end  of  the 
year.   It  was  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
Bulletin  20 ,  Farmers'  Purchasing  Associations  in  Wisconsin,  appeared  in  1937. 
Another  project  was  an  analysis  of  the  organization,  costs,  policies,  and 
operation  of  the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Association.   Bulletin  38, 
Cooperative  Purchasing  by  Indiana  Farmers,  was  based  on  this  study. 

A  similar  study  of  the  Illinois  Farm  Supply  Company  and  its  member  organi- 
zations also  was  under  way.  Bulletin  27,  Cooperative  Purchasing  through 
the  Illinois  Farm  Supply  Company  and  Its  Member  County  Companies,  issued 
in  1930,  reported  the  results  of  this  project.  An  analysis  of  the  organi- 
zation, operations,  policies,  and  costs  of  the  Mississippi  Federated  Co- 
operatives also  was  in  progress.  Bulletin  22,  Cooperative  Purchasing  of 
Farm  Supplies  in  Mississippi,  based  on  this  study,  appeared  in  1938. 

Service  and  Educational  Work  in  1936 

Some  60  important  service  and  educational  projects  were  described  in  the 
1936  progress  report.  This  did  not  include  all  work  of  this  kind  by  any 
means  and  only  a  few  can  be  mentioned  here. 

Mimeographed  statements  were  prepared,  showing  comparisons  between  the  fi- 
nancial status  and  operating  expense  of  each  individual  cotton  ginning  asso- 
ciation and  those  of  other  associations  ginning  about  the  same  volume. 
These  were  sent  to  all  board  members  and  managers  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
cooperative  gin  associations.   In  a  series  of  9  meetings  in  the  2  States 
in  1936,  the  results  of  the  study  were  presented  to  more  than  1,100  board 
members  and  managers  of  165  associations. 

The  Dairy  Unit  presented  preliminary  results  of  the  study  of  surplus  milk 
in  the  northeastern  milksheds  at  a  conference  attended  by  representatives 
of  six  of  the  leading  cooperatives  in  that  area. 
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The  Grain  Unit  held  29  meetings  in  Oklahoma.,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  to  pre- 
sent results  of  a  study  of  cooperative  elevators.   Attendance  at  these 
meetings  totaled  2,825,  mainly  managers  and  directors  of  local  cooperative 
elevators . 

The  Insurance  Unit  continued  its  review  of  administrative  policy  and  pro- 
cedure on  insurance  of  the  12  Federal  land  banks.   A  survey  of  five  Federal 
land  banks  had  been  completed,  and  a  study  of  the  insurance  department  of 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Baltimore  was  in  progress  at  the  end  of  1935. 

The  Livestock  Unit  assisted  a  committee  selected  by  the  National  Livestock 
Marketing  Association,  Chicago,  111.,  to  draft  recommendations  on  tte 
contract  system  of  handling  and  feeding  livestock.   A  report  covering  vari- 
ous phases  of  contract  feeding  was  submitted  to  the  committee  and  used  as 
a  basis  for  their  recommendations. 

The  poultry  group  made  a  survey  of  the  operations  of  the  Poultry  Producers 
of  Central  California,  San  Francisco,  to  determine  costs  of  handling, 
efficiency  of  operation  and  methods  of  reducing  handling  costs. 

In  cooperation  with  Oregon  State  College,  the  Purchasing  Unit  made  a  survey 
of  feed  manufacturing  and  handling  practices  of  supply  buying  associations 
in  Oregon  to  determine  the  advisability  of  a  joint  program. 

The  staff  of  the  Transportation  Unit  coordinated,  among  other  projects,  a 
survey  of  transportation  problems  of  the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  to  determine  methods  of  reducing  trans- 
portation costs. 

This  brief  review  of  research  and  service  projects  in  1936  indicates  the 
emphasis  placed  by  the  Cooperative  Research,  Service,  and  Educational  Sec- 
tion on  proper  organization  and  business  efficiency.   Farmers  and  their 
cooperatives  were  recovering  slowly  but  surely  from  the  deep  business  de- 
pression.  Low  prices  for  all  farm  commodities  were  shown  by  the  total 
estimated  business  volume,  which  did  not  exceed  the  $2.5  billion  reported 
for  1929-30  until  the  season  of  1941-42. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  farmer  cooperatives  were  strengthening  them- 
selves financially  and  in  operating  methods  and  practices.   The  work  of 
the  Cooperative  Research,  Service,  and  Educational  Section  had  an 
important  role  in  this  progress. 

The  movement  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  local  associations  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  continuous  decrease  in  the  number  of  marketing  coopera- 
tives between  1929  and  1936.  Many  projects  active  in  1936  were  directed 
toward  the  opportunities  and  problems  involved.   On  the  other  hand,  with 
development  of  motor  truck  transportation,  buyers  of  livestock,  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  poultry  products  began  to  go  to  the  country  for  their 
supplies . 

Cooperative  country  auctions  developed  in  answer  to  the  farmer's  need  for 
increased  bargaining  power,  and  the  Cooperative  Research,  Service,  and 
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Educational  Section's  staff  were  offering  vital  assistance.   Study  of  the 
comparatively  new  cooperative  cotton  gins  was  an  important  factor  in  their 
successful  development. 

News  for  Farmer  Cooperatives  had  become  increasingly  important  in  the  work 
of  the  Research,  Service  and  Educational  Section.  Many  articles  by  mem- 
bers of  the  staff,  FCA  officials,  and  others  gave  preliminary  reports  on 
research  results,  and  other  information  of  value  to  cooperatives  and  their 
farmer  members. 

The  Story  of  1937-1939 

Some  time  in  1937,  research  and  service  for  cooperatives  attained  the 
status  of  a  subdivision  of  the  Cooperative  Division.   The  report  of  FCA 
for  that  year  emphasized  that  work  of  the  research,  service  and  education- 
al staff  of  the  Cooperative  Division  was  designed  to  assist  cooperatives 
in  meeting  practical  membership,  operating  and  merchandising  problems. 

There  had  been  many  requests  for  studies  of  membership  problems  during 
the  year.   The  staff  participated  in  several  short  courses,  meetings, 
and  conferences  on  the  subject,  called  by  land-grant  colleges,  coopera- 
tives, and  other  agencies. 

A.  W.  McKay  became  head  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Unit  early  in  1937. 
Seventeen  research  projects  were  completed  during  that  year  and  32  were 
in  progress.   Mentioned  also  in  the  progress  report  of  the  subdivision 
were  68  service  and  educational  assignments  completed  and  37  in  progress 
at  the  end  of  the  year.   Eleven  bulletins,  2  circulars  and  5  miscellane- 
ous reports  were  published. 

An  analysis  of  operating  methods  and  practices  of  cooperative  cottonseed 
oil  mills,  by  the  Cotton  Section,  was  the  first  study  of  this  type  of  co- 
operative. A  study  of  the  operation  of  price  pools  for  milk  in  the  Boston 
area  was  begun  early  in  1937  by  the  subdivision  in  cooperation  with  the 
Dairy  Section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

At  the  request  of  the  St.  Paul  Bank  for  Cooperatives,  the  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Section  undertook  an  analysis  of  the  operating  costs,  financial 
structure^  and  sales  policies  of  three  cooperatives  canning  cherries  in 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin.   Circular  C-110,  Marketing  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
Cooperatively,  was  in  course  of  preparation. 

nThe  research  and  service  staff  has  been  studying  the 
merchandising,  sales  promotion,  and  advertising  policies  of 
a  number  of  fruit  and  vegetable  associations.   In  addition, 
studies  have  been  made  of  the  distribution  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  consuming  areas,  particularly  products  handled 
by  cooperative  associations.'1  50/ 


50/   Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  1937. 


Many  instances  of  inadequate  and  poorly  kept  accounting  records  of  coopera- 
tive elevators  led  to  requests  from  farmers'  elevators  and  colleges  for 
information  on  accounting  systems.   Bulletin  28,  Accounting  Procedure  for 
Cooperative  Grain  Elevators,  by  E.B.  Ballow,  was  published  in  1938  in 
response  to  this  demand. 

A  nationwide  survey  of  farmer  cooperatives,  begun  in  1937,  was  conducted 
jointly  by  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  district  banks  for  cooperatives 
and  33  agricultural  colleges.   French  M.  Hyre  was  in  charge  of  this  project 
and  the  senior  author  of  Bulletin  26,  A  Statistical  Handbook  of  Farmers' 
Cooperatives ,  published  in  1938.   This  report  on  the  only  "door-to-door" 
survey  of  farmer  cooperatives  ever  made  in  the  United  States  still  has 
interest  for  students  of  agricultural  cooperation. 

"More  than  15,000  farmer-owned  and  farmer-controlled 
cooperative  associations  and  mutual  companies  are  now  opera- 
ting in  the  United  States.   Of  this  number,  10,752  are  engaged 
in  marketing  farm  products,  purchasing  farm  supplies,  or  per- 
forming related  services.   Nineteen  hundred  are  mutual  fire 
insurance  companies,  and  approximately  2,500  are  mutual  irriga- 
tion companies.   On  the  basis  of  reported  membership  and 
patronage  data,  it  is  believed  that  more  than  3,000,000  persons 
held  membership  in  these  organizations  and  at  least  half  a 
million  more  patronize  them  without  accepting  the  responsibilities 
of  membership."  51/ 

From  further  analysis  of  data  collected  in  this  survey,  28  supplemental 
publications  were  issued,  comprising  a  review  of  the  status  of  farmer  co- 
operatives in  each  of  28  States.   The  authors  in  most  cases  were  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Information  and  Extension  Division  of  FCA. 

The  Livestock  and  Wool  Section,  during  the  year  continued  work  on  four 
research  projects  and  made  several  surveys  of  cooperative  operations.   In 
addition,  the  group  made  a  survey  of  livestock  marketing  methods  in  Georgia. 
This  survey  was  indicative  of  increased  interest  in  production  and  market- 
ing of  livestock  throughout  the  Southeast.   A  motion  picture  film  on  mar- 
keting wool,  titled  "From  Fleece  to  Fabric,"  and  a  film  strip  on  the  co- 
operative marketing  of  livestock  were  produced. 

A  survey  of  the  marketing  of  turkeys  in  the  Southwest  was  instrumental  in 
the  organization  of  Southwestern  Turkey  Growers  Association,  Plainview, 
Tex.,  in  June  1937.   The  purchasing  section  prepared  a  course  of  study  for 
managers  and  directors  of  purchasing  associations,  emphasizing  "yardsticks 
for  efficiency,"  control  of  expenses,  credit,  and  business  administration." 

Changes  in  top  level  personnel  were  numerous  in  FCA  during  1938.   W.I.  Myers 
resigned  as  Governor,  after  5  years  service  in  that  position,  to  head  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  at  Cornell  University.   F.F.  Hill,  who 
had  been  Deputy  Governor  since  1934,  was  his  successor; 


51/  Bulletin  26,  A  Statistical  Handbook  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  Farm 
—  Credit  Administration,  1938. 
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E.  A.  Stokdyk,  on  leave  from  his  position  as  president  of  the  Berkley  Bank 
for  Cooperatives 3  was  appointed  Deputy  Governor,  in  charge  of  research. 

In  1938 s  the  research  and  educational  staff  were  separated  from  the  Coop- 
erative Division,  which  then  became  concerned  only  with  lending  activities. 
For  a  few  months,  this  staff  constituted  the  Cooperative  Research  and  Ser- 
vice Subdivision  of  the  Research  Division.   Included  in  the  Research  Divi- 
sion was  economic  and  credit  research  designed  to  aid  the  credit  units  and 
offices  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Early  in  1939,  research  and  service  work  for  farmer  cooperatives  was 
established  as  the  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division,  a  name  by 
which  it  was  known  for  the  almost  15  years  it  was  to  remain  with  FCA,   T. 
G.  Stitts  was  appointed  chief  of  the  reorganized  Division  and  W.  W.  Fetrow, 
associate  chief. 

In  announcing  this  change  FCA  Governor  Hill  said: 

"Cooperative  buying  and  selling  among  farmers  has  reached 
such  proportions  that  the  business  of  their  associations  con- 
stitutes a  large  part  of  the  business  of  agriculture.   There 
are  now  approximately  15,000  rural  cooperatives  in  the  country, 
including  mutual  water  companies.   To  render  such  assistance 
as  we  can,  requires  the  services  of  a  distinct  division  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration, 

"In  addition,  we  are  considering  recommending  to  the  12 
district  banks  for  cooperatives  that  they  employ  cooperative 
business  specialists  who  will  work  primarily  with  cooperatives 
which  have  borrowed  from  the  banks,  or  with  those  which  apply 
for  loans  but  for  one  reason  or  another  cannot  qualify.   The 
activities  of  these  cooperative  business  specialists  will  in 
way  detract  from  the  strength  and  activities  of  the  cooperative 
division,  but  will  tend  to  make  its  findings  and  knowledge  more 
widely  available."  52/ 

The  suggestion  that  the  district  banks  employ  "cooperative  business  special- 
ists" to  extend  the  work  of  the  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division 
was  never  implemented.   Early  in  1939  the  Division  established  a  Business 
Administration  Section  with  Kelsey  B.  Gardner  in  charge.   About  the  same 
time  the  Special  Crops  Section  was  set  up. 

The  report  for  1938  mentions  that  the  staff  during  the  year  worked  on  more 
than  50  studies  involving  major  problems  of  cooperatives.   Of  these,  18 
were  completed  and  34  were  in  progress  on  December  31,  including  6  relat- 
ing to  the  cooperative  marketing  of  grain;  5  to  cotton;  4  each  to  dairy, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  purchasing;  3  each  to  livestock  and  wool,  poul- 
try and  insurance;  and  1  each  to  history  and  statistics  and  tobacco. 


52/   As  quoted  in  News  for  Farmer  Cooperatives,  March  1939,  p.  17 
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The  staff  of  the  Cotton  Section  participated  in  organizing  one  of  the 
early  cooperative  oil  mills  at  Lubbock,,  Texas.   This  was  a  federation  of 
2C  cooperative  gins  formed  to  crush  cottonseed  delivered  to  the  mill  by 
member  gins.   Cooperative  gins  had  grown  in  number  from  about  170  in  1933 
to  nearly  500  in  1938. 

Problems  of  dairy  cooperatives  studied  included  cooperative  creamery  ac- 
counting, changes  in  marketing  practices  resulting  from  recent  innova- 
tions in  types  of  butter  containers ,  and  Government  regulation  of  milk 
markets.   It  was  estimated  that  in  1936  cooperatives  handled  42  percent 
of  the  market  milk,  40  percent  of  the  butter,  and  30  percent  of  the  cheese 
produced. 

A  study  was  initiated  of  the  costs,  marketing  practices,  and  comparative 
efficiency  of  four  northwestern  apple  marketing  associations  handling  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  of  that  area's  crop.   It  was  reported  that  increas- 
ing numbers  of  merchant- truckers  tended  to  disorganize  markets  and  force 
prices  to  lower  levels.   Direct  buying  by  chain- store  groups  and  other 
large  purchasers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  increasing. 

Depression,  drought,  and  changes  in  basic  conditions  were  responsible  for 
a  downward  trend  in  number  of  local  farmers'  elevators  after  1920.   The 
continuing  studies  of  factors  influencing  operating  costs  and  efficiency 
determined  that  the  reduced  number  were  doing  as  much  or  more  business 
than  a  larger  number  did  in  earlier  years.   The  Farmers  National  Grain 
Marketing  Corporation,  organized  in  1930,  was  liquidated  in  1938.   This 
event  was  followed  by  the  continuous  increase  in  strength  and  importance 
of  regional  grain  marketing  cooperatives. 

The  Insurance  and  Rural  Services  Section  continued  to  make  progress  toward 
standardizing  insurance  forms  and  methods  of  operation  among  the  farm  mu- 
tuals.   A  trend  was  reported  away  from  the  original  plan  of  postponing 
assessments  until  after  losses  were  incurred  and  toward  a  plan  of  advance 
assessments  and  the  building  of  reasonable  reserves.   Classification  of 
risks  and  the  reinsurance  of  larger  risks  were  comparatively  new  practices 
which  the  Division  was  encouraging  local  farm  mutuals  to  adopt. 

One  of  the  problems  holding  the  attention  of  the  Livestock  and  Wool  Section 
was  the  trend  toward  decentralization  in  livestock  marketing  and  the  ad- 
justments required  to  enable  terminal  cooperatives  to  meet  this  trend.   The 
study  of  the  terminal  cooperative  at  Cincinnati  provided  material  useful  to 
other  livestock  cooperatives  in  meeting  the  problem.   Circular  C-107,  Re- 
frigerated Food  Lockers- A  New  Cooperative  Service,  by  L.  B.  Mann,  was  pub- 
lished in  1938.   It  was  the  first  study  in  this  field. 

The  Division  reported  that  25  cooperative  auctions  selling  poultry  and 
eggs  were  operating  at  country  points  in  the  Northeastern  States.   A 
study  of  this  new  type  of  cooperative  was  under  way.   Some  of  the  auction 
associations  had  already  made  changes  in  their  operating  methods  as  a  re- 
sult of  preliminary  reports. 


In  1937=38 ,  total  purchases  through  farmer  cooperatives  were  estimated  as 
$440  million.   The  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division  noted  great 
improvement  in  operating  facilities.   Cooperatives  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
■constructed  three  large,  well-equipped  feed  manufacturing  mills,"  and 
eastern  cooperatives  built  two  large  fertilizer  plants.   Bulletin  27 ,  Co- 
perative  Purchasing  Through  the  Illinois  Farm  Supply  Company  and  its  Member 
County  Companies,  was  published. 

The  cooperatives,  despite  low  farm  prices,  had  made  definite  advances  since 
1929.   In  an  article  in  the  News  for  January  1939,  R.H.  Elsworth,  then  in 
charge  of  the  History  and  Statistics  Section,  had  this  to  say: 

"Among  the  outstanding  features  of  the  last  10  years  are  the  in- 
crease in  local  associations  for  operating  cotton  gins   the 
stability  of  dairy,  fruit,  and  vegetable  associations;  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  active  associations  for  handling  grain  and 
livestock,  the  more  than  doubling  of  the  number  of  associations, 
membership ,  and  business  of  the  poultry  and  egg  cooperatives... 

;,Farmer  purchasing  associations  have  been  increasing  consistently 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  except  for  the  5-year  period 
when  large-scale,  monopolistically  inclined  marketing  associations 
were  being  promoted. . .But  more  significant. .. is  the  nature  of 
some  of  the  more  recent  ventures.   Several  wholesalers  have  es- 
tablished themselves  at  strategic  points  for  serving  large  areas 
in  which  it  is  expected  that  many  local  retail  associations  will 
be  organized.   Wholesalers  have  federated  for  erecting  plants 
for  mixing,  compounding,  and  manufacturing  the  supplies  needed 
by  the  local  retail  associations  in  order  to  serve  adequately 
the  needs  of  their  farmer-members  .i; 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  ceased  being  an  independent  agency  and  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  June  29,  1939.   Its  offices 
however,  remained  in  the  old  Southern  Railway  Building  until  1942. 

The  first  workshop  of  the  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division  was 
held  in  January  1939.   Harry  Weilman,  University  of  California,  discussed 
research  problems  and  methodology  at  each  session  of  the  4-day  conference. 

During  1939,  also,  the  first  19  circulars  of  the  'You  and  Your  Co-op:: 
series  were  published.   These  popular  circulars  were  written  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  member  or  prospective  member  of  a  cooperative  engaged 
in  one  of  many  cooperative  activities.   The  1939  report  of  the  Division 
included  the  following  about  the  E -Circulars: 

"They  are  being  used  extensively  by  county  agents  and  vocational 
agricultural  teachers  in  their  programs  of  educating  farmers  and 
young  people  in  the  fundamental  advantages  and  problems  of  coopera- 
tive organizations.  Many  cooperative  associations  themselves  have 
requested  copies  for  their  officers  and  employees  and  in  some  cases 

purchased  additional  supplies. .. for  general  distribution  to  members 
and  prospects." 


In  1939,  the  Division  issued  9  bulletins,  5  circulars,  and.  3  miscellaneous 
reports;  and  21  reports  giving  the  results  of  special  studies  were  prepared 
for  officials  of  various  cooperative  associations.   At  the  end  of  the  year 
there  were  45  research  projects  in  progress.   They  included  2  relating  to 
business  administration,  3  to  cotton,  4  to  dairy,  12  to  fruits  and  vegetables 
5  to  grain,  2  to  history  and  statistics,  4  to  insurance,  2  to  livestock  and 
wool,  4  to  poultry  and  eggs,  5  to  purchasing  and  2  to  special  crops. 

During  1939,  members  of  the  Division's  staff  advised  with  officials  and 
directors  of  about  1,000  cooperatives  in  practically  every  State.   They 
discussed  problems  confronting  particular  groups  at  approximately  500 
meetings,  attended  by  25,000  officials  and  members  of  cooperatives.   The 
Division  distributed  some  92,000  copies  of  bulletins,  400,000  circulars 
and  4,800  other  reports  during  the  year. 

In  December  1939,  F.F.  Hill  resigned  as  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin^ 
istration  and  returned  to  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  at 
Cornell  University.   A.G.  Black  succeeded  him  as  Governor. 

The  Shadow  of  Coming  Events  --    1940 

The  war  in  Europe  had  been  under  way  some  3  months  at  the  beginning  of  1940. 
Its  full  effect  on  the  United  States  was  not  realized,  but  ruthless  and  gi- 
gantic changes  were  emerging.   How  would  cooperatives  meet  the  challenge? 

The  1940  report  of  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  pointed 
out  the  influence  of  current  agricultural  programs  on  functions,  objectives, 
and  operations  of  cooperatives.   These  programs  with  emphasis  on  soil  con- 
servation, acreage  control,  surplus  removal,  commodity  loans,  marketing 
agreements,  and  quotas  affected  the  operations  of  cooperatives  with  respect 
to  volume  of  business,  operating  methods  and  policies,  types  of  services 
performed,  and  farmers'  attitudes  toward  the  associations. 

:?The  second  development  relates  to  problems  growing  out  of  the 
European  war  and  our  defense  program,  such  as  restrictions  on 
agricultural  exports,  increase  in  surplus  of  some  commodities, 
relations  between  farm  prices  and  prices  of  non-agricultural  com- 
modities, and  new  trends  in  domestic  demand  for  and  utilization  of 
certain  farm  products. 

"The  environment  in  which  farmers'  associations  operate  today  is 
radically  different  from  that  which  existed  when  many  of  them  were 
formed  some  15,  20  or  25  years  ago.  Economic  conditions  have 
changed;  new  approaches  are  being  made  to  farm  problems-  additional 
opportunities  for  service  and  new  fields  of  cooperative  activity 
are  presenting  themselves.   To  maintain  their  leadership  and  to  take 
full  advantage  of  these  new   opportunities  for  serving  farmers,  the 
associations  must  adjust  their  operations  to  changing  conditions. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  cooperative  leaders  and  others  working 
in  this  field  to  re-examine  the  whole  cooperative  program  from 
time  to  time  in  the  light  of  current  trends.   The  research 
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and  service  work  of  the  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division 
is  keyed  to  assist  cooperatives  in  gearing  their  operations  to 
accord  with  these  recent  trends. i:  53/ 

Frozen  food  locker  plants  were  increasing  rapidly.   A  survey  made  by  the 
Division  showed  some  2,500  in  the  United  States  on  January  1,  1940 s  with 
1,500  formed  during  1938  and  1939.   Approximately  350  were  operated  by 
cooperatives  and  75  percent  of  the  estimated  half  million  lockers  in  the 
plants  reporting  were  rented  by  farmers.   A  Frozen  Food  Locker  Section 
was  established  in  the  Division  in  1940  under  the  direction  of  S.  T. 
Warrington. 

At  mid-year  the  Division's  staff  was  engaged  in  41  studies  of  major  prob- 
lems of  farmer  cooperatives  in  addition  to  service  and  educational  activi- 
ties . 

During  1940  the  number  of  service  projects  undertaken  was  increased.   Work 
was  in  progress  on  over  50  service  projects  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

;During  the  calendar  year,  1940,  the  Division  issued  6 
bulletins,  9  circulars,  9  leaflets,  and  13  miscellaneous  re- 
ports.  In  addition  43  reports  giving  the  results  of  special 
studies  have  been  prepared  for  officials  of  various  coopera- 
tives and  the  banks  for  cooperatives. 

^'During  the  year,  the  work  of  the  staff  has  required  visits 
to  more  than  1,500  cooperative  associations  and  conferences  with 
over  7,000  cooperative  officials.   In  addition,  members  of  the 
staff  have  discussed  questions  confronting  particular  groups  at 
approximately  600  meetings  with  almost  50,000  in  attendance..."  54/ 

Two  service- educational  projects  carried  on  by  the  Cotton  Section  in  1940 
have  been  followed  up  practically  continuously  since  that  time.   They  were: 
(1)  For  the  second  time,  an  analysis  of  the  operations  of  cooperative  cotton- 
seed oil  mills  was  made  which  compared  financial  and  operating  results  dur- 
ing the  previous  season;  and  (2)  A  member  of  the  staff  cooperated  with  the 
Wichita  Bank  for  Cooperatives  and  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College  in  a  2-week 
school  for  managers  and  bookkeepers  of  cooperative  gins. 

J.  H.  Heckman,  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  staff,  made  a  survey  of  about  90 
percent  of  the  membership  from  a  volume  standpoint  of  the  California  Fruit 
Exchange,  Sacramento.   His  report  resulted  in  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
articles  of  incorporation,  bylaws,  and  marketing  agreements  of  the  coopera- 
tive . 

A  summary  of  1938-39  operations  of  regional  grain  cooperatives  was  prepared 
and  sent  to  officers  and  directors  of  these  associations. 


53/   Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  1940. 
54/  Work  Under  Way  in  the  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division , 
February  1941. 
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The  Poultry  Section  assisted  in  developing  a  federated  sales  agency  for 
New  England  egg  cooperatives. 

A  survey  of  the  supply  operations  of  300  cooperative  elevators  affiliated 
with  a  regional  grain  cooperative  was  conducted  by  the  purchasing  section. 

The  transportation  Section  completed  several  projects  involving  the  loca- 
tion of  plants  so  as  to  obtain  the  most  favorable  freight  rates. 

These  few  examples  of  service  assistance  during  1940  are  only  a  sample  of 
the  responsibilities  that  had  devolved  on  the  Cooperative  Research  and 
Service  Division. 

1941  -  Defense  Problems  in  the  Foreground 

The  year  1941  was  a  momentous  one  for  the  United  States  and  for  farmer 
cooperatives.   Its  impact  on  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Research  and 
Service  was  apparent  in  April  when  the  lend-lease  program  was  inaugurated. 

In  a  foreword  to  a  later  report,  T.  G.  Stitts  stated  that  during  the  year 
the  Division  issued,  or  had  in  press,  "12  bulletins,  9  circulars,  6  leaf- 
lets and  15  miscellaneous  reports.  In  addition,  16  special  and  12  confi- 
dential reports  have  been  prepared,  giving  the  results  of  special  surveys 
or  studies."  He  continued: 

"It  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  scope 
of  the  work  of  the  Division  merely  by  mentioning  the  more  im- 
portant projects  under  way.   Extensive  assistance  is  given  to 
cooperatives  from  day  to  day  through  correspondence.   Each  year 
members  of  the  staff  visit  around  1,500  associations  and  discuss 
problems  of  cooperatives  with  several  thousand  officials.   In 
addition,  officials  of  cooperatives,  county  agents,  vocational 
teachers,  and  others,  call  for  members  of  the  staff  to  partici- 
pate in  meetings  to  discuss  specific  problems  of  various  types 
of  cooperatives." 

An  Office  of  Agricultural  Defense  Relations  was  organized  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  early  in  the  year.   It  operated  for  a  time  as  an  agency 
of  the  Department  and  later  independently  as  the  Office  of  Agricultural  War 
Relations  (OAWR)  .   Other  defense  agencies  were  authorized  by  the  Congress. 
Those  with  which  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  was  to 
have  frequent  contact  were  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  (OPA) ,  the 
War  Production  Board  (WPB) ,  and  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  (ODT) . 
Demand  for  agricultural  products  increased,  especially  for  those  that 
could  be  shipped  abroad  under  the  lend-lease  program.   Shortages  developed 
of  critical  materials  required  for  producing,  processing,  and  marketing 
food. 

Activities  of  the  Division  in  connection  with  defense  and  war  programs  will 
be  discussed  more  fully  in  the  section  that  follows.  During  1941,  however, 
a  considerable  percentage  of  staff  time  was  devoted  to  problems  of  defense. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  members  of  the  staff  already  were 
thinking  of  the  postwar  period  and  its  implications  for  farmers  and  their 
cooperatives.   Men  who  remembered  the  dislocations  in  agriculture  follow- 
ing World  War  I  were  especially  concerned. 

The  first  quarterly  reports,  issued  for  internal  use  in  the  Division,  cov- 
ered the  period,  July  1  to  September  30,  1941.   Joseph  G.  Knapp's  report 
for  the  Purchasing  Section  stated  that  the  Division  should  nendeavor  to 
undertake  new  projects  that  will  enable  the  cooperatives  to  cope  with  pro- 
blems of  postwar  adjustment ,n  Kelsey  B.  Gardner,  reporting  for  the  Busi- 
ness Administration  Section,  wrote  that  the  Division  should  "attempt  to 
determine  the  possible  problems  of  cooperatives  in  a  postwar  economy  ma- 
terially altered  because  of  the  emergency  and  attempt  to  develop  programs 
which  will  be  helpful  to  cooperatives  in  meeting  these  problems.   At  least 
some  of  our  projects  should  be  directed  along  these  long-range  lines." 

A  special  study  initiated  in  1941  was  the  application  of  Federal  income 
taxes  to  farmer  cooperatives.   This  project  resulted  in  the  publication 
in  1942  of  Bulletin  53,  Application  of  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Statutes 
for  Farmer  Cooperatives,  by  G.  J.  Waas  and  D.  G.  White.   Five  years  were 
to  elapse  before  another  bulletin  was  published  by  the  Division,  an  indi- 
cation of  the  extent  to  which  emergency  projects  had  monopolized  attention. 

The  necessary  shift  to  defense  problems  became  more  prominent  as  the  year 
progressed.   From  the  report  of  work  under  way,  issued  in  December,  we 
learn  that  a  member  of  the  Business  Administration  Section  had  been  de- 
tailed to  work  with  the  Office  of  Agricultural  Defense  Relations  in  de- 
termining the  quantity  of  burlap  required  for  the  manufacture  of  contain- 
ers for  agricultural  commodities  and  the  possibility  of  shifting  to  other 
types  of  containers.   From  the  Cotton  Section,  0.  W.  Herrmann  had  a  simi- 
lar assignment  to  determine  the  relative  advantages  of  different  methods 
of  crushing  soybeans  and  to  plan  increases  in  facilities  for  the  antici- 
pated expansion  of  the  1942  crop. 

The  Dairy  Section  was  deeply  involved  in  lend-lease  problems  and,  most 
important  of  all,  detailed  work  on  tentative  plans  for  lend-lease  dairy 
plant  expansions.   This  work  was  conducted  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
district  and  central  banks  for  cooperatives. 

Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Section  served  on  several 
committees  set  up  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Agricultural  Relations.  A.  W. 
McKay  spent  several  months  in  the  apple-producing  section  of  Washington 
working  with  the  district  land-use  planning  committee.   This  program  in 
less  than  3  years  resulted  in  organization  of  a  growers'  clearing  house 
association,  a  successful  supply  procurement  cooperative,  five  local  pack- 
ing associations,  and  a  marketing  federation  for  fruit  produced  in  the 
Wenatchee- Okanogan  district. 

An  analysis  of  grain  storage  problems  in  the  United  States  was  carried  on 
by  Harold  Hedges  for  the  Office  of  Agricultural  Defense  Relations  during 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1941. 
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C.  G.  Randell  and  J.M.  Goon,  of  the  Livestock  and  Wool  Section,  cooperated 
with  the  Office  of  Agricultural  Defense  Relations  in  a  survey  to  ascertain 
the  stock  of  burlap  wool  bags  available  for  the  1942  clip.   Various  sub- 
stitutes for  jute  and  burlap  were  suggested  in  their  report.   This  group 
made  a  survey  and  a  prepared  a  report  classifying  woolen  and  worsted 
in  the  United  States  with  reference  to-  their  importance  to  national 


Roy  W.  Lennartson,  of  the  Poultry  Section,  was  secretary  to  the  committee 
that  made  an  estimate  of  the  packaging  requirements  for  poultry  products. 
He  prepared  its  report  and  also  undertook  a  survey  of  the  dried  egg  indus- 
try which  had  undergone  a  tremendous  expansion  during  the  year. 

Shortages  and  prospective  shortages  of  many  essential  farm  supplies  created 
new  problems  for  purchasing  associations.   At  the  request  of  major  farm  sup- 
ply regionals  Joseph  G.  Knapp  began  a  study  of  their  operating  status  in 
1941  to  determine  their  importance  in  the  emergency.   This  work  led  to  pub- 
lication of  Miscellaneous  Report  67,  Handbook  on  Major  Regional  Supply  Pur- 
chasing Cooperatives,  1941  and  1942.   This  series  has  been  continued  annually 

A  survey  by  the  Special  Crops  Section  showed  that  rice  cooperatives  were 
able  to  replace  exports  to  Europe,  shut  off  by  the  war,  by  increasing  ex- 
ports to  Cuba  and  other  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.   The  Trans- 
portation Section  was  concerned  with  the  most  economical  location  of  new 
plants  built  by  cooperatives  to  accelerate  the  supply  of  various  manufac- 
tured and  processed  agricultural  products  for  national  defense  purposes. 

On  December  7,  1941,  the  bombs  that  fell  at  Pearl  Harbor  announced  to  the 
nation  that  the  United  States  was  at  war. 

In  less  than  9  years  this  period  covers,  the  Cooperative  Research  and  Ser- 
vice Division  had  emerged  from  the  disorganization  of  the  first  year  or 
two  into  an  agency  recognized  as  an  effective  aid  to  farmers  and  their  co- 
operatives.  The  recital  of  year  to  year  research,  service,  and  educational 
activities  does  not  do  justice  to  the  continuous  close  and  friendly  contacts 
of  all  members  of  its  staff  with  thousands  of  cooperative  directors  and  of- 
ficials, officers  of  banks  for  cooperatives,  agricultural  colleges  and  other 
interested  agencies,  and  individuals. 

By  1933,  the  emphasis  in  agricultural  cooperation  had  shifted.   Theories 
of  monopoly  control,  rampant  in  the  early  20' s,  had  all  but  disappeared. 
The  ineffective  stabilization  operations  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  had 
convinced  cooperative  leaders  that  the  answer  did  not  lie  in  that  direction. 
Consequently,  as  the  record  shows,  research  of  the  Division  was  directed 
more  sharply  than  ever  toward  analyzing  factors  of  operating  efficiency. 

Cooperatives  made  material  progress  during  the  period.   Total  volume  of 
business  climbed  from  a  low  of  $1.34  billion  in  1932-33  to  $2.28  billion 
in  1940-41.   The  dollar  volume  of  business  of  cooperative  marketing  asso- 
ciations increased  59  percent  and  that  of  purchasing  cooperatives  127  per- 
cent in  this  period.   The  total,  however,  was  still  below  the  previous 
high  of  $2.5  billion  reported  for  1929-30. 
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Memberships  in  cooperatives  had  advanced  only  400,000  from 
the  3  million  estimated  for  1932-33.   The  tradition  that  farmers 
were  more  likely  to  join  cooperatives  during  periods  of  adversity 
was  not  borne  out  by  the  record  of  the  depression  years.   Evidently 
their  financial  obligations  prevented  many  farmers  from  affiliating 
with  cooperatives. 

The  most  conspicuous  advance  during  the  period  was  made  by  the 
supply  cooperatives.   They  increased  in  number  by  more  than  100 , 000, 
practically  doubled  in  membership,  and  more  than  doubled  their 
business  volume.   The  regional  purchasing  associations  were 
becoming  stronger  financially  and  in  their  operations.   Consolida- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  constructing  feed  mills  and  manufacturing 
plants  and  joint  ownership  of  facilities  of  various  kinds  were 
increasing. 

The  grain  regionals-  especially  after  the  liquidation  of  Farmers 
National  Grain  Corporation  in  193G,  began  to  gain  in  strength 
and  importance.   Small  local  grain  elevators  were  disappearing  and 
being  replaced  by  larger  and  more  modern  structures  serving  an 
increased  territory. 

Large  increases  in  the  number  of  cooperative  cotton  gins  and 
development  of  federations  of  these  gins  to  produce  cottonseed  oil 
were  other  achievments  of  the  period. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  a  postwar  planning  committee  had  been  set 
up  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.   The  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee to  develop  a  program  for  cooperatives  was  T.  G.  Stitts. 
Other  members  of  the  staff  were  active  on  this  committee. 

Meantime  the  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division  was  analyzing  the 
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problems  of  cooperatives  in  the  war  period  and  the  changes  likely 
to  occur.   New  marketing  and  distributing  practices  would  come,  it 
was  predicted. 

"The  impactof  war  and  the  defense  program  already 
has  added  to  the  problems  of  cooperatives  in  their  every- 
day operations.   These  problems  arise  from: 

"1.   Increased  demand  for  farm  products  arising 
from  Government  purchases  and  from  rising  payrolls 
and  emp 1 o  yme n  t . 

"2.   Shortage  of  labor  and  loss  of  trained  per- 
sonnel to  the  Army  and  industry. 

;'3.   Increased  in  facility  and  equipment  costs, 
and  shortages  in  some  of  the  farm  supply  items. 

"4.   Growing  shortage  of  storage  facilities  for 
scire  ccrcmodities  , 

"5.   Increased  absorption  by  defense  industries  of 
transportation  equipment."   55/ 

By  the  end  of  1941 ,  the  professional  staff  of  the  Division  had  in- 
creased to  45,  the  high  point  since  the  early  days  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board.   Fifteen  months  later  the  number  had  dropped  to  30, 
as  the  younger  men  joined  the  armed  forces  and  others  transferred 
to  war  agencies. 


55/  Stitts,  T.  G.,  in  News  for  Farmer  Cooperatives,  July  1941. 


THE  WAR  YEARS  -  1942-45 


In  May  1942,  the  central  office  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  moved 
to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  a  general  decentralization  of  agencies  not 
directly  involved  in  the  war  effort.  At  the  insistence  of  cooperative 
leaders 3  the  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division  remained  in  Wash- 
ington because  of  its  proven  service  to  them  as  a  liaison  with  war  agencies 
C.  W.  Warburton,  Deputy  Governor,  and  a  small  administrative  staff  also 
had  Washington  headquarters.   This  group  then  transferred  from  the  old 
Southern  Railway  Building,  where  the  Division  had  been  housed  for  almost 
13  years,  to  the  South  Building  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

T.  G.  Stitts,  on  leave  from  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  assumed  charge 
of  the  Dairy  and  Poultry  Branch  of  the  War  Food  Administration  about  this 
time.  His  direct  connection  with  the  Division  was  ended  by  the  change. 
0.  W.  Herrmann  served  as  acting  chief  until  he  entered  the  army  in  Novem- 
ber. Harold  Hedges  was  then  appointed  acting  chief  and  later  chief  of 
the  Division. 

Before  leaving  the  Division,  T.  G.  Stitts  established  a  planning  committee 
which  met  regularly  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Members  of  the  committee 
were  Joseph  G.  Knapp,  Chairman,  Kelsey  B.  Gardner,  Paul  E.  Quintus,  C.  G. 
Randell  and  A.  W.  McKay.   The  first  meeting  of  the  Committee,  on  May  22, 
was  devoted  to  consideration  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities.   By  June 
9  it  had  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  acting  chief,  its  reply  to  the 
question,  "What  should  be  the  balance  of  the  activities  of  the  Division 
staff  between  direct  war  work  of  an  industry  character  and  work  related 
directly  to  cooperative  problems?"  A  portion  of  this  memorandum,  as 
later  revised,  is  quoted  below: 

;,It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  there  can  be  no  sharp 
division  between  direct  war  work  and  assistance  to  cooperatives 
at  this  time.   The  latter  type  of  service  is  in  itself  a  direct 
contribution  to  the  war  effort.   Certain  changes  in  the  program 
of  the  Division  have  already  been  made  because  of  the  immediate 
and  urgent  nature  of  war  problems  as  they  relate  to  cooperatives. 
These  changes  in  general  have  been  highly  desirable.   The  Commit- 
tee, therefore,  with  full  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  flexible 
program,  presents  the  following  suggested  blueprint  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Division  during  this  emergency  period: 

"1.   Programs  which  will  aid  cooperatives  and  other  grower 
organizations  in  helping  their  producer-members  to 
attain  production  goals,  in  making  changes  in  methods 
of  obtaining  the  production  materials,  processing, 
packaging,  or  distribution  necessary  to  supply  the 
armed  forces  and  to  meet  lend-lease  and  essential  ci- 
vilian requirements. 
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"2.   Programs  to  assist  cooperatives  in  adapting  their  operations 
to  war  conditions,  including  advice  with  respect  to  the 
programs  of  war  agencies  and  assistance  in  making  adjustments 
occasioned  by  emergency  regulations  and  by  shortages  of  labor, 
materials  and  transportation  facilities. 

"3.   Advisory  assistance  to  war  agencies  on  the  functions  and 

activities  of  cooperatives  and  how  they  may  be  effectively 
utilized  in  furthering  the  war  effort. 

"4.  Assistance  in  cooperative  organization  and  educational  work 

which  contributes  to  more  effective  handling  of  farm  business 
and  to  the  conservation  and  efficient  production  and  distri- 
bution of  farm  products. 

"5.   Participation  in  programs  designed  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  cooperative  performance  in  the  present  emergency  and 
in  the  post-war  period.   The  strengthening  and  expanding  of 
cooperative  organization,  continuous  improvements  in  operations, 
and  assistance  in  appraising  economic  trends  are  all  necessary 
in  order  that  the  cooperatives  may  be  in  a  position  to  make 
their  maximum  contribution  of  American  agriculture  during 
and  after  the  war." 

To  many  cooperatives  war  meant  complete  reorganization  of  their  operations 
and  frequently  of  their  equipment  and  facilities.   Several  dairy  cooper- 
atives that  had  been  producing  butter  from  farm-separated  cream  shifted 
to  the  manufacture  of  powdered  milk  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  allies 
and  growing  armed  forces.   Cooperative  sugar  mills  in  Louisiana  took  on 
the  crushing  of  sorghum  to  increase  the  production  of  molasses  for  in- 
dustrial alcohol.   In  Minnesota  a  group  of  nine  creameries  organized  a 
central  skim  milk  drying  plant. 

An  article  in  the  News  for  Farmer  Cooperatives  mentioned  far-reaching 
changes  caused  by  the  shortage  of  burlap: 

"On  the  Pacific  Coast  a  number  of  grain  groups  are  switching  their 
operations  from  sacked  grain  to  bulk  grain  which  involves  a  new 
type  of  storage  for  that  particular  area.   On  the  eastern  seaboard 
some  of  the  fertilizer  co-ops  are  turning,  in  part,  to  bulk  shipments 
The  wool  co-ops  are  seriously  considering  the  use  of  cotton  gin 
equipment  to  bale  wool  . . .  War  means  for  the  co-ops  many  changes 
but  these  changes  ...are... in  the  direction  of  greater  cooperative 
efficiency."  56/ 


56/  Stitts,  T.  G.  What  War  Means  to  Co-ops,  News  for  Farmer  Cooperatives, 
April  1942. 
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Shortages  and  rationing  of  gasoline  and  rubber  required  reallocation  of 
cooperative  trucks  --  full  loads  and  loads  both  ways.   Because  of  gasoline 
and  tire  restrictions ,  membership  contacts  proved  more  difficult  and  annual 
meetings  had  to  be  planned  carefully. 

The  senior  members  of  the  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division  staff 
received  constant  letters,  telegrams ,    and  telephone  calls  from  cooperative 
officials  requesting  explanations  of  orders  and  restrictions  of  war  agen- 
cies, or  assistance  in  obtaining  needed  supplies  and  equipment.   At  the 
same  time,  the  staff  had  frequent  conferences  with  officials  of  emergency 
agencies.   About  every  2  weeks,  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Section  prepared 
a  mimeographed  release  explaining  orders  or  other  actions  of  war  agencies 
of  interest  to  cooperatives. 

Long-term  research  projects  on  which  little  work  had  been  done  were  set 
aside.   Those  further  along  were  completed  as  opportunity  offered.   Three 
processed  war  circulars  and  52  mimeographed  reports  were  issued  during 
1942.   At  least  40  of  these  dealt  with  special  war  problems. 

Examples  of  projects  of  the  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division  dur- 
ing 1942  also  show  the  pressure  of  emergency  activities.   On  in  which  it 
actively  participated  was  to  increase  greatly  the  production  of  shearling 
pelts  needed  for  high  altitude  flying.   Committees  for  this  purpose  were 
organized  in  11  Middle  Western  States  and  work  was  done  in  7  others.   By 
the  end  of  the  year,  5.2  million  pelts  were  available  for  the  Army  Air 
Corps,  an  increase  of  100  percent  above  1941. 

Farmer  cooperatives  responded  to  the  demand  for  dehydrated  foods  as  the 
necessity  to  ship  large  quantities  of  food  overseas  became  apparent.   By 
the  end  of  1942,  almost  50  percent  of  the  production  of  dry  skim  milk  was 
in  cooperative  plants.   Powdered  egg  production  by  cooperatives  had  in- 
creased several  hundred  percent.   Ten  cooperative  plants  were  approved 
for  production  of  dehydrated  fruits  and  vegetables  and  the  Division  staff 
gave  them  assistance  in  obtaining  priorities  for  machinery,  selecting  de- 
hydrator  designs  and  in  training  operators.   War  Circular  1,  Dehydration 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  by  Farmers'  Cooperative  Associations,  by  H.  C. 
Hensley,  was  issued  during  the  year. 

The  Purchasing  Section  made  a  study  of  the  cooperative  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  feed  under  war  conditions.   A  survey  of  mill  capacity 
for  crushing  soybeans  was  made,  and  War  Circular  2,  Vegetable  Oil  Mill 
Crushing  Capacity  and  Probable  Crush,  1942-43  Season,  was  published. 

Storage  problems  were  especially  pressing  for  grain  and  wool.   For  grain 
particularly,  there  was  the  additional  problem  of  moving  the  crop  to 
terminal  markets  without  jamming  transportation  and  trade  channels. 
"Division  staff  members  assisted  in  assembling  data;  in  maintaining  current 
information;  and  in  organizing  and  aiding  the  trade  and  'permit1  committees 
which  regulated  the  flow  of  grain. ;l  5]_/     A  survey  was  made  of  available 
warehouse  space  for  wool  in  Boston  and  assistance  was  given 


57/  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  1942 


in  organizing  a  committee  of  the  wool  trade  that  passed  upon  applications 
for  space. 

Conservation  of  transportations  packaging  material,  machinery,  and  manpower 
was  a  field  in  which  the  Division  was  active.   One  report  gave  detailed 
methods  for  reducing  the  number  of  trucks  required  to  market  livestock. 
More  requests  than  could  be  met  were  received  from  cooperatives  and  other 
agencies  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  transportation  associations. 
A  report  issued  on  methods  of  organizing  farmers'  transportation  coopera- 
tives was  helpful  in  this  emergency  and  the  number  of  transportation    a 
associations  increased  greatly  during  the  year.   A  survey  of  truck  trans- 
portation of  fruits  and  vegetables  by  52  wholesale  distributors  in  Minnesota 
and  Iowa  contributed  to  a  25  percent  reduction  in  mileage. 

The  Division  studied  duplication  of  services  in  the  hauling  of  milk  and 
cream.   The  purchasing  group  prepared  a  report  on  methods  used  by  purchas- 
ing associations  to  conserve  farm  equipment.   The  Division  also  assisted 
farm  mutual  insurance  companies  to  intensify  safety  education  among  their 
members  to  avoid  needless  losses  from  fire  and  accidents. 

Not  all  projects  of  the  Division  had  such  direct  application  to  the  wartime 
programs.   The  staff  believed  helping  to  maintain  strong,  vigorous  coopera- 
tives Ttfas  in  itself  an  indirect  contribution  to  the  war  effort.   They 
assisted  several  associations  to  improve  operations  by  developing  statis- 
tical controls  in  their  accounting  systems. 

The  Division  studied  factors  affecting  the  cooperative  marketing  of  turkeys 
in  cooperation  with  nine  State  colleges.   A  study  of  the  cooperative 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  fertilizer  by  small  regional  dry-mix 
plants  was  completed,  and  a  survey  was  made  of  cooperative  purchasing  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  as  the  basis  for  the  formation  of  a  regional  supply 
cooperative.   Reports  were  prepared  on  the  distribution  of  beans  and  rice 
to  assist  cooperatives  in  those  fields. 

During  1942,  the  Division  demonstrated  its  ability  to  adjust  to  changing 
conditions.  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  then  Executive  Secretary,  National  Coun- 
cil of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  expressed  the  attitude  of  Council  members: 

"Frequently,  since  its  formation  13  years  ago,  the  Council  has 
commended  the  work  of  the  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  for  its  genuine  service  to 
farmer  cooperatives. 

"Such  commencation  this  year  has  greater  meaning  than  ever 
before,  for  the  Division,  short-handed  because  of  the  loss  of 
many  members  to  the  war  agencies,  is  making  a  splendid  contribu- 
tion to  the  solution  of  the  immediate  problems  facing 
cooperatives."   58/ 


58/  Benson,  Ezra  Taft,  Farmer  Co-ops  Face  Second  War  Year,  News  For  Farmer 
Cooperatives,  January  1943. 


The  employee  attrition  to  which  Mr.  Benson  referred  was  especially  evident 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1943.   At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
Division  had  76  employees  --  36  professional  and  40  clerical.   By  the  end 
of  March,  the  total  number  had  dropped  to  65  and  was  down  to  61  on  Decem- 
ber 31 s  despite  several  replacements  of  professional  and  clerical  personnel. 

In  January  1943,  John  J.  Scanlan  suggested  a  program  to  organize  informal 
neighborhood  cooperatives  throughout  the  nation  to  help  farmers  meet  pro- 
duction goals.   Later  Mr.  Scanlan  prepared  War  Circular  11,  Neighborhood 
Cooperation;  a  Solution  to  Shortage  Problems. 

During  World  War  II  many  neighborhood  cooperatives  developed  in  rural 
communities  and  small  towns  throughout  the  United  States.   An  example  was 
the  growth  of  community  canneries  in  Georgia,  described  in  May  1943  issue 
of  News  for  Farmer  Cooperatives.  More  than  300  community  canneries  opera- 
ted in  connection  with  vocational  schools,  included  over  50,000  farm 
families  in  1942.   Homegrown  fruits  and  vegetables  were  prepared  at  the 
plant  by  farmers  and  their  families,  usually  under  supervision  of  the 
county  home  demonstration  agent.   Banks  throughout  Georgia  cooperated  by 
advancing  money  to  pay  drafts  on  carload  shipments  of  cans.   Some  130  car- 
loads of  cans  were  required  in  1942  for  Georgia  alone. 

Community  canning  plants  were  developed  in  practically  every  district  pro- 
ducing fruits  and  vegetables.   Savings  in  transportation  and  in  conservation 
of  the  commercial  supply  were  tremendous.   Furthermore  many  commercial 
canneries,  particularly  the  cooperative  group,  were  able  to  operate  to  cap- 
acity by  the  addition  of  farmers,  their  families  and  hired  men  to  the  labor 
force  during  the  rush  season. 

Other  examples  of  local  cooperative  efforts  were  the  joint  use  of  scarce 
farm  equipment  and  the  organization  of  cooperative  services  for  the  repair 
of  farm  machinery.   Neighborhood  committees  and  councils  were  formed  for 
various  purposes  with  definite  responsibility  for  the  success  of  many  pro- 
grams.  It  is  probable  that  this  experience  in  working  together  was  an 
important  factor  in  bringing  about  the  large  increase  in  farmer  cooperative 
memberships  during  and  since  World  War  II. 

A  review  of  the  projects  on  which  the  Division  was  engaged  during  1943 
shows  that  emergency  problems  still  were  uppermost.   At  the  same  time 
consideration  was  given  to  conditions  that  might  arise  when  the  war  was 
over  and  many  commodities  then  in  short  supply  would  be  transformed  into 
surpluses.   Special  Report  127,  Guide  for  Post-War  Development  by  Coopera- 
tives ,  was  prepared  during  the  year.   This  publication  was  based  on  the 
report  of  an  inter-bureau  committee  on  which  members  of  the  Division  staff 
served. 

Manpower  continued  to  be  a  problem  in  industry  as  well  as  in  agriculture. 
A  member  of  the  staff  took  a  course  offered  by  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
and  became  qualified  to  give  job  instructor  training.   By  the  end  of  the 
year,  18  cooperative  plants  had  used  his  services  to  give  training  as 
instructors  to  some  250  supervisory  personnel. 
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The  Division  prepared  a  two-reel  motion  picture  on  dehydration,  of 
which  167  prints  were  purchased  and  used  by  the  War  Department. 

In  1943,  the  War  Food  Administrator  requested  the  Frozen  Food  Locker 
Section  to  present  a  program  for  expansion  of  the  industry.  A  supply 
of  critical  material  was  set  aside  for  that  purpose.  Out  of  1,383 
applications  received  and  reviewed  by  the  section,  583  were  recommended 
including  some  50  filed  by  cooperatives. 

Training  schools  for  sheep  shearers  were  organized  in  20  States  in 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Extension  Service  and  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education.   Some  5,000  men  and  boys  enrolled  in  these  schools  and 
later  sheared  over  a  million  sheep. 

Determination  of  the  right  of  cooperatives  to  pay  patronage  refunds 
without  violating  maximum  price  regulations  involved  many  conferences 
with  the  legal  staff  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.   H.  M. 
Bain  carried  this  to  a  favorable  conclusion  with  assistance  from  other 
staff  members.   Supplementary  Order  84,  Amending  Price  Emulations, 
was  issued  by  OPA  early  in  1944. 

An  article  in  the  June  issue  of  the  News  for  Farmer  Cooperatives ,  by 
L.  N.  Conyers,  told  readers  that  the  national  stockpile  of  trucks 
was  almost  depleted.   Some  700,000  trucks  had  been  sold  in  1941, 
and  130,000  had  been  released  by  the  War  Production  Board  since 
rationing  had  begun  in  March  1942.  This  situation  resulted  in 
further  curtailment  of  delivery  service  and  gave  additional  impetus 
to  the  organization  of  transportation  associations  and  neighborhood 
delivery  pools. 

The  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division  analyzed  factors  involved 
in  maintaining  efficiency  of  employees  in  purchasing  cooperatives. 
Studies  of  adjustments  made  by  cooperatives  handling  feed  was  published 
as  War  Circular  13.   Cooperative  farm  machinery  repair  service  was  the 
subject  of  War  Circular  10. 

Threatened  surpluses  of  a  few  crops  were  appearing.  M.  C.  Gay  was  loaned 
for  several  months  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  develop  a 
program  for  handling  the  1943  sweet  potato  crop.  As  a  result  of  this 
work,  the  entire  crop  was  stored  and  handled  through  the  usual  market- 
ing channels. 

Accounting  procedures  were  emphasized  during  1943.  Changes  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Act  required  tax  exempt  organizations  to  file  annual 
information  returns.   The  Division  sent  three  circular  letters  to 
marketing  and  purchasing  cooperatives  to  acquaint  them  with  the  nature 
of  the  requirements .  When  the  official  report  form  (Form  990)  was 
released,  the  Division  prepared  suggested  directions  for  its  use. 
After  informal  review  by  tax  officials,  these  were  sent  to  all  market- 
ing and  purchasing  associations. 
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Three  cooperative  cottonseed  oil  mills  and  10  soybean  mills  were 
organized  in  1943,  bringing  the  total  of  such  cooperative  plants 
to  24.   The  Division  made  a  comparative  study  of  operations  of  the 
cooperative  cottonseed  mills  for  the  1941-42  season.   Data  from 
this  study  were  used  by  war  agencies  in  determining  margins  to  be 
allowed  for  crushing  cottonseed  under  Government  contracts. 
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Nine  of  the  12  War  Circulars  issued  by  the  Division  appeared  during 
1943.  A  report  on  discontinuances  among  farmer  cooperatives,  1875 
to  1939,  by  W.  W.  Cochran  and  R.  H.  Elsworth  was  published. 

Included  among  projects  that  did  not  relate  directly  to  current  war 
programs  was  an  analysis  of  the  financial  condition,  costs,  and  operat- 
ing practices  of  American  Fruit  Growers,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  "meat-type"  hog  project,  begun  in  1943,  was  another  undertaking 
that  required  at  least  10  years  for  general  adoption  of  the  results. 
By  the  late  1950' s,  however,  the  type  of  animal  developed,  yielding 
a  high  percentage  of  meat  and  a  low  percentage  of  lard,  commanded 
premium  prices  in  all  livestock  markets. 

The  Division,  in  cooperation  with  Ohio  State  University,  made  a  study 
of  possibilities  of  joint  action  by  local  cooperatives  in  the  same 
area  as  a  means  of  conserving  manpower,  transportation,  and  facilities. 

The  postwar  problems  of  egg  and  poultry  cooperatives  in  the  Northeastern 
States  were  analyzed  by  the  Division  during  the  year,  with  special  con- 
sideration to  the  changes,  modifications,  and  adjustments  associations 
should  make  currently  and  should  consider  in  long-range  plans. 

The  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division  assisted  several  purchas- 
ing cooperatives  in  developing  plans  for  postwar  readjustments.  An 
article  in  the  December  1943  issue  of  the  News  for  Farmer  Cooperatives 
described  the  progress  in  planning  that  had  been  made  by  some  supply 
regionals. 

R.  H.  Elsworth,  who  for  20  years  had  been  in  charge  of  the  history  and 
statistics  section  of  the  Division,  retired  in  October  1943.  Continua- 
tion of  this  phase  of  the  Division's  work,  especially  during  the  Farm 
Board  period,  was  due  in  large  part  to  his  devoted  efforts.  V.  N. 
Valgren  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  1943  and 
was  succeeded  as  head  of  the  Insurance  and  Rural  Services  Section  by 
F.  M.  Hyre. 

Postwar  Comes  Closer  -  1944-45 

A  number  of  events  in  1944  were  significant  of  changes  ahead. 

An  organized  attack  on  the  tax  status  of  farmer  cooperatives  was  developed 
and  pushed  vigorously.  As  a  result,  cooperatives  became  conscious  of 
the  need  for  improved  public  relations. 


State  Cooperative  Councils  at  that  time  numbered  21.   A  majority  of 
these  were  affiliated  with  the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 
The  first  survey  by  the  Division  of  this  type  organization  was  prepared 
in  1944  and  published  next  year  as  Miscellaneous  Report  02,  State 
Councils  and  Associations  of  Farmer  Cooperatives.  Methods  of  achiev- 
ing improved  coordination  of  the  activities  of  the  Division  with  those 
of  State  Cooperative  Councils  were  discussed  by  the  planning  committee 
early  in  1944. 

The  single  commodity  or  one-service  association  was  beginning  to  be 
replaced  by  the  "all  purpose"  cooperatives  as  a  result  of  farmers' 
demands  for  additional  services.  An  article  by  Joseph  G.  Knapp  in 
the  May  1944  issue  of  News  for  Farmer  Cooperatives  described  the  ori- 
gin and  process  of  this  trend. 

With  the  introduction  of  hybrid  seed  corn,  the  attention  of  farmers 
and  their  cooperatives  to  the  quality  of  seed,  including  cotton  plant- 
ing seed,  was  intensified.   The  Division  made  several  reports  on  mar- 
keting and  purchasing  seed  during  1944  and  1945. 

Interest  in  local  cooperative  slaughtering  plants  began  to  develop  dur- 
ing this  period,  largely  because  of  transportation  difficulties  and  the 
growing  importance  of  frozen  food  locker  plants.  Local  cooperative 
plants  for  dressing  and  marketing  poultry  also  were  under  discussion 
in  several  districts.  Research  and  service  assistance  was  devoted  over 
a  period  of  years  to  the  problems  of  cooperatives  in  this  field. 

Another  factor  coming  into  prominence  at  this  time  was  the  quick  freez- 
ing of  fruits  and  vegetables.   Frozen  concentrated  orange  juice  also 
was  emerging,  while  the  large  volume  of  dehydrated  fruits  and  vegetables, 
produced  mainly  for  the  Federal  Government,  meant  possible  marketing 
problems  for  the  future. 

Although  the  pressure  of  problems  of  war  time  continued,  the  Coopera- 
tive Research  and  Service  Division  engaged  in  several  projects  directed 
toward  organization  and  operation  of  cooperatives  and  designed  to  help 
them  meet  the  postwar  period  effectively.  A  few  examples  of  this  work 
follow; 

At  the  request  of  the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  the  Divi- 
sion prepared  a  report  giving  the  more  important  considerations  farmer 
cooperatives  should  observe  to  obtain  and  maintain  exemption  from  federal 
income  taxation.  This  was  published  as  Miscellaneous  Report  75,  Farmer 
Cooperatives  and  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Statutes,  and  more  than  15,000 
copies  were  distributed  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Division  surveyed  seven  cooperative  soybean  mills  in  Iowa  to  assist 
them  in  developing  a  program  for  the  postwar  period.  When  the  project 
was  completed,  a  conference  was  held  with  directors  and  managers  of 
the  associations  and  officials  of  the  Omaha  Bank  for  Cooperatives  to 
discuss  the  findings  and  develop  a  processing  program  for  the  future. 
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An  analysis  of  dairy  cooperatives  disclosed  a  trend  toward  large-scale 
plants.   The  results,  published  as  Miscellaneous  Report  80,  Farmer 
Cooperatives  and  the  Trend  toward  Large-Scale  Dairy  Plants,  emphasized 
the  relationship  of  this  trend  to  the  need  for  consolidating  existing 
cooperatives . 

The  Division  inaugurated  a  study  of  the  possibilities,  costs,  and  prob- 
lems involved  in  freezing  fruits  and  vegetables  cooperatively.  Results 
of  this  project  were  reported  the  following  year  in  Miscellaneous  Reports 
84  and  91. 

The  Grain  Section  of  the  Division  analyzed  operations  and  accomplishments 
of  20  regional  grain  cooperatives  during  1944.  The  results  were  published 
in  1945  as  Special  Report  141  by  Harold  Hedges. 

As  a  guide  for  producer  groups  interested  in  the  organization  of  coopera- 
tive meat  packing  plants,  the  Division  reviewed  earlier  attempts  of 
farmers  to  operate  such  plants  cooperatively.  This  analysis  of  mistakes 
and  losses  of  the  past  was  requested  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. Pitfalls  to  be  avoided  in  a  cooperative  meat  packing  enterprise 
were  pointed  out  in  Miscellaneous  Report  72,  History  of  Cooperative  and 
Farmer-Owned  Meat-Packing  Enterprises  in  the  United  States,  published 
in  1944. 

The  Division  studied  the  current  and  postwar  problems  of  some  50  egg 
and  poultry  marketing  cooperatives  in  the  Northeastern  States,  empha- 
sizing the  need  for  a  central  sales  organization.   Similar  studies  were 
made  in  other  producing  areas , 

The  purchasing  group  assisted  several  regional  cooperatives  in  develop- 
ing postwar  plans.   They  analyzed  the  relationship  of  rural  credit  unions 
and  supply  cooperatives  in  Indiana  and  postwar  problems  and  opportunities 
of  cooperatives  specializing  in  procuring  feed. 

Eight  regional  grain  marketing  and  supply  cooperatives  requested  the 
Division  to  make  an  extensive  survey  to  determine  the  most  advantageous 
locations  for  joint  grain  storage  facilities  from  the  standpoint  of 
economical  and  dependable  transportation.   A  preliminary  report  on 
this  study  was  issued  early  in  1945. 

Early  in  1944,  I.  W.  Duggan  succeeded  A.  G.  Black  as  Governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  M.  C.  Gay  was  made  head  of  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Section,  replacing  A,  W.  McKay,  on  leave  from  the  Division, 
who  had  accepted  appointment  as  a  member  of  the  American  financial  mis- 
sion to  Iran. 

The  American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  inactive  during  the  early  years 
of  the  war,  was  reorganized  in  the  fall  of  1944  with  Raymond  W.  Miller 
as  president.   Headquarters  of  the  Institute  were  opened  in  Philadelphia 
and  later  transferred  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Beginning  in  1945,  a  series  of  "clinics"  began,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Cooperation,  American  Institute  of  Accountants,  and  the  Co- 
operative Research  and  Service  Division  of  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
From  time  to  time  sponsors  of  individual  meetings  also  included  State 
cooperative  councils,  regional  cooperatives,  or  the  National  Society  of 
Accountants  for  Cooperatives.  Over  the  next  2  1/2  years,  some  75  of  these 
clinics  were  held  with  a  total  attendance  of  around  10,000.  Attendance 
consisted  primarily  of  managers  and  other  top  employees  of  cooperatives, 
together  with  directors,  attorneys,  and  auditors  of  cooperatives.  Land- 
grant  colleges  were  also  well  represented  at  these  meetings.  Kelsey  B. 
Gardner  represented  the  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division. 

The  clinics  dealt  primarily  with  the  following:   (1)  Public  relations  of 
cooperatives  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  problem  as  it  related  to 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  nature  of  farmer  cooperatives  and  their 
status  under  Federal  income  tax  statutes;  (2)  income  tax  considerations; 
(3)  membership  relations;  and  (4)  cooperative  terminology. 

The  clinics  were  an  important  factor  in  improving  cooperative  understand- 
ing of  the  economic  nature  of  this  form  of  organization  and  the  public 
relations  problem  of  cooperatives.   They  also  brought  about  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  continuing  series  of  clinics  or  workshops  for  fur- 
ther training  of  employees  and  directors.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the 
impetus  afforded  by  the  75  clinics  numerous  State  cooperative  councils, 
Farm  Credit  districts  and  regional  cooperatives  are  actively  sponsoring 
continuing  series  of  workshops,  clinics  and  short  courses,  largely  on 
an  annual  basis. 

Improved  Quality  and  Marketing  -  1945 

Anyone  reviewing  the  cooperative  record  for  1945  can  not  help  being 
impressed  by  the  emphasis  on  improved  quality  of  farm  products  and 
supplies  that  had  developed.  Early  in  the  year  it  was  evident  that 
peace  was  near  and  it  was  generally  realized  that  to  compete  in  the 
post-war  market  it  would  be  necessary  to  offer  improved  products,  more 
carefully  graded,  and  packed  in  more  attractive  containers. 

The  interests  of  supply  cooperatives  in  improved  strains  of  seed  was 
intensified.  Cooperatives  marketing  eggs  and  poultry  began  to  supply 
members  with  hatching  eggs  and  feed.   Rice  associations  increased  their 
efforts  to  give  consumers  a  more  nutritious  and  attractive  product. 
The  Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  made  a  grant  of  $200,000 
to  Cornell  University  for  nutrition  research. 

Along  with  this  trend  came  increased  interest  in  improved  sales  practices, 
methods  of  transportation,  and  development  of  new  products.   The  trend 
toward  packaging  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  other  commodities  in  consumer- 
sized  containers  was  welcomed  by  cooperatives  who  saw  an  opportunity  to 
get  recognition  of  their  trade-marked  products  by  consumers. 
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Like  their  farmer  members,  cooperatives  increased  their  net  worth  materially 
during  the  war  period.   An  analysis  of  the  financial  statements  of  92  rep- 
resentative fruit  and  vegetable  associations  for  the  years  1940  and  1944, 
for  example,  showed  that  net  worth  of  the  entire  group  had  increased  54 
percent.   Only  12  of  the  92  associations  showed  no  increase.  59/ 

In  spite  of  organized  opposition  from  competitive  interests,  marketing  and 
purchasing  cooperatives  made  great  advances  during  the  war  both  in  volume 
of  business  and  in  number  of  memberships.  The  total  number  of  such  coop- 
eratives declined  by  400  from  1941-42  to  1944-45,  mainly  because  of  con- 
solidations.  In  this  4-year  period,  however,  volume  of  business  price- 
wise  had  doubled,  and  memberships  were  up  more  than  900,000  to  4.5  million. 

The  Division  realized  in  1945  the  needs  of  cooperatives  engaged  in  con- 
structing or  modernizing  plants  for  processing  and  handling  various 
commodities.  Under  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  another  agency  of  the 
Department,  U,  M.  Hurst,  an  agricultural  engineer,  was  assigned  to  the 
Division  on  a  cost  sharing  basis.  For  some  5  years  he  and  his  successors 
in  the  position  rendered  valuable  service  to  many  cooperatives.   Designs 
of  modern  plants  of  various  sizes  and  types  were  prepared  for  cooperative 
groups  engaged  in  processing  and  distributing  fruit,  vegetable,  livestock, 
dairy,  and  poultry  products  and  in  purchasing  farm  supplies. 

At  the  request  of  the  Division  of  Tax  Research,  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Division  prepared  Special  Report  145  which  gave  in  some  detail  the 
organization,  operations  and  financial  status  of  11  illustrative  types  of 
farmer  cooperatives. 

A  representative  of  the  Division  participated  in  12  cooperative  clinics 
in  1945  sponsored  by  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  with  the  Divi- 
sion, the  American  Institute  of  Accountants  and  banks  for  cooperatives 
taking  an  active  part.  These  meetings  were  usually  a  discussion  period 
dealing  for  the  most  part  with  such  problems  as  cooperative  law,  account- 
ing and  accounting  terminology,  principles  of  cooperation  and  public  rela- 
tions.  Some  50  of  these  clinics  were  held  throughout  the  country  from 
the  last  quarter  of  1944  to  1947  with  an  average  attendance  of  more  than 
100. 

Late  in  1945,  Secretary  Anderson  requested  all  agencies  of  the  Department 
conducting  research  in  the  Southern  States  to  prepare  a  report  on  a  pro- 
gram of  research  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  Cotton  Belt.  W.  W. 
Fetrow  and  E.  G.  Schiffman  represented  the  Division  on  a  Department  com- 
mittee and  were  responsible  for  assembling  projects  from  all  agencies 
relating  to  production,  processing,  and  marketing. 


59/  Heckman,  J.  H.  in  News  for  Farmer  Cooperatives ,  January  1946. 
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The  Division  staff  also  prepared  a  program  of  research  for  southern 
cotton  cooperatives.   The  request  of  the  Secretary  undoubtedly  was  a 
forerunner  of  the  demand  for  additional  marketing  research  that  brought 
about  the  passage  in  the  following  year  of  the  Flannagan-Hope  bill 
(Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946) . 

In  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Florida,  the  Division  began  a  study 
of  the  effect  of  integrated  operations  on  efficiency  and  costs  of  41  Florida 
citrus  cooperatives  engaged  in  packing  or  processing  citrus  fruit,  or  pro- 
viding both  services.   It  also  issued  Miscellaneous  Report  84,  Cooperative 
Possibilities  in  Freezing  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  and  completed  an  analysis 
of  the  investment,  operating  costs,  and  income  of  25  cooperative  food 
locker  associations  in  Illinois  operating  a  total  of  67  plants. 

The  Grain  Section,  among  other  projects,  analyzed  the  financial  and  operat- 
ing record  of  all  regional  grain  cooperatives  for  the  1943-44  season.   The 
section  also  prepared  Miscellaneous  Report  87,  Cooperative  Seed  Marketing. 

The  Livestock  Section  gave  attention  to  requests  for  advice  and  assist- 
ance  from  many  groups  of  producers  interested  in  constructing  or  purchas- 
ing  meat  packing  plants.   Several  unwise  investments  by  such  groups  were 
prevented,   The  Shen-Valley  Meat  Packers,  Inc.,  Timberville,  Va,,  was 
organized  after  revision  of  the  organization  papers  had  been  made  at  the 
suggestion  of  representatives  of  the  Division, 

The  Division  assisted  in  organizing  poultry  dressing  plants,  and  develop- 
ing a  sales  agency  for  cooperative  plants  located  in  Eastern  States.  W, 
M.  Hurst  prepared  Miscellaneous  Report  101,  Layout  and  Operations  of  Coop- 
erative Poultry  Dressing  Plants,  which  was  issued  in  1946. 

An  interesting  plan,  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
for  a  nationwide  farmer  cooperative  construction  service  elicited  ready 
cooperation  from  the  purchasing  section  of  the  Division.   The  plan  looked 
toward  improving  rural  housing  and  farm  buildings  through  development  of 
a  cooperative  construction  and  repair  service.   It  was  presented  for  dis- 
cussion at  a  meeting  of  10  regional  supply  cooperatives  held  in  Chicago. 

Other  projects  of  the  Purchasing  Section  during  1945  included  a  report 
on  the  cooperative  distribution  of  feed  in  the  New  Orleans  Farm  Credit 
District  and  an  analysis  of  the  efficiency  of  delivery  by  several  petro- 
leum cooperatives.   During  the  year.  Dr.  M.  A,  Abrahamsen  of  West  Virginia 
University,  Morgantown,  was  employed  by  the  Division,  for  a  6-month  period 
to  study  research  practices  and  problems  of  farmers'  regional  associations. 
His  findings  were  published  in  1946  as  Miscellaneous  Report  96,  Research 
Practices  and  Problems  of  Farmers  Regional  Associations. 

Miscellaneous  Report  79,  Organizing  Honey  Marketing  Cooperatives  in  War- 
time, issued  early  in  1945,  dealt  with  the  special  problems  involved  in 
organizing  this  type  association  in  a  Nation  at  war.  Members  of  the  Divi- 
sion staff  assisted  in  organizing  the  Flue  Cured  Tobacco  Cooperative 
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Stabilization  Corporation,  set  up  as  an  agency  of  the  Government's  stabil- 
ization program  to  handle  the  crop  from  five  States  producing  flue-cured 
tobacco. 

During  1944  and  1945,  the  Transportation  Section  of  the  Division,  consist- 
ing at  the  time  of  2  to  3  professional  employees,  was  engaged  in  some  60 
projects.  Most  of  these  were  surveys  to  determine  the  most  economical 
location,  from  a  transportation  standpoint,  of  proposed  plants  and  other 
facilities.  Requests  for  such  surveys  came  from  approximately  50 
cooperatives . 

At  least  55  reports  for  general  or  limited  distribution  were  issued  by 
the  Division  during  1945. 

D.  D.  Brubalcer,  who  was  acting  head  of  the  Dairy  Section,  during  most  of 
the  war  period,  retired  at  the  end  of  1945.   Before  his  retirement  he 
completed  Miscellaneous  Report  93,  Floor  Plans  for  Small  Cooperative 
Dairy  Plants.   S.  T.  Warrington  transferred  to  another  agency  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  L.  3.  Mann  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the 
Frozen  Food  Locker  Section.  At  the  end  of  1945,  there  were  approximately 
7,000  locker  plants  operating  in  the  United  States  serving  some  2  1/2 
million  families.  Approximately  75  percent  of  the  patrons  were  farm 
families . 

Shortages  of  food  and  other  essential  products  did  not  disappear  immediately 
after  the  war  ended.  All  segments  of  industry  were  busy  converting  from 
a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy.  Many  federal  controls  were  continued 
in  an  attempt  to  meet  in  an  orderly  way  the  huge,  pent-up  civilizn  demand. 
Requests  for  the  services  of  the  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division 
multiplied  as  farmer  cooperatives  became  confronted  with  new  conditions 
and  problems. 


PROGRESS  AND  PROBLEMS  AFTER  WORLD  WAR  II 

With  few  exceptions  cooperatives  made  the  transition  from  war  to  a  peace- 
time economy  smoothly.   Many  had  grown  up,  financially  and  in  cooperative 
know-how,  since  World  War  I.   Furthermore,  there  were  exciting  develop- 
ments, either-already  accomplished  or  in  the  offing,  in  new  products,  new 
services,  and  methods  of  packaging  and  merchandising. 

In  addition,  the  need  for  improved  membership  and  public  understanding  of 
the  nature  and  services  of  cooperatives  and  the  value  of  research  in 
charting  a  sound  course  were  appreciated  as  never  before.   The  cooperative 
clinics  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  revitalized  American  Institute  of 
Cooperation  contributed  materially  to  this  increased  understanding.   The 
Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division  participated  in  some  25  of  these 
clinics  during  1946. 

The  report  of  the  Division  at  the  end  of  1946  mentioned  among  new  services 
offered  by  cooperatives  hospitals  in  rural  communities,  addition  of  seed 
service  departments  by  several  regional  cooperatives,  and  organization  of 
the  first  cooperative  formed  to  distribute  propane  gas  to  7,000  Iowa  farmer 
members  of  19  local  cooperatives. 

A  Florida  cooperative  began  the  commercial  packaging  of  vegetables  at  ship- 
ping point  for  retail  distribution  to  consumers.   Many  more  cooperatives, 
it  was  reported,  were  considering  using  transparent  film  and  eye-catching 
packages  to  carry  their  goods  directly  to  the  consumer. 

Florida  Citrus  Canners  Cooperative,  Lake  Wales,  had  undertaken  the  distri- 
bution of  citrus  juice  in  the  form  of  frozen  concentrate.   "Advocates  of 
the  frozen  concentrate  process  prophesy  that  it  will  revolutionize  the 
distribution  of  orange  juice  by  drinking  fountains,  food  dispensers,  milk 
routes,  and  other  facilities."  60/ 

World  trade  promised  a  potential  outlet  for  farm  products.   Cooperative 
lubricating  oil  had  been  shipped  to  Australia  and  other  countries  by  the 
Consumers  Cooperative  Association,  Kansas  City,  Mo.   Sunkist  oranges  mar- 
keted by  Sunkist  Growers,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  were  appearing  in 
world  markets.   The  American  Cranberry  Exchange,  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
shipped  850  boxes  of  Eatmor  cranberries  to  England  for  the  holiday  season, 
the  first  shipment  since  1938,  and  Idaho  Potato  Growers,  Inc.,  Idaho  Falls, 
sold  a  million  pounds  of  dehydrated  potatoes  to  the  Indian  Government. 

Cooperatives  were  building  needed  plants  and  modernizing  many  others.   In 
Kansas,  17  local  cooperative  elevators  let  building  contracts  for  addi- 
tional grain  storage  space,  averaging  about  200,000  bushels  in  capacity. 
The  Union  Equity  Cooperative  Exchange,  Enid,  Okla.,  added  4.5  million  - 
bushels  to  its  elevator  capacity,  bringing  the  total  of  this  regional 
grain  cooperative  to  12  million  bushels. 


60/  Hedges,  Harold,  in  News  for  Farmer  Cooperatives,  January  1947. 
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Consolidations  of  dairy  cooperatives  continued.   At  Sauk  City,  Wis., 
five  associations  pooled  their  resources  and  combined  volume  of  200,000 
pounds  of  milk  a  day  in  order  to  operate  a  larger  plant. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  cooperatives  were  investing  in  freezing  equipment  and 
providing  cold  storage  facilities.   Cooperatives  producing  and  distributing 
cotton  planting  seed  increased  in  number.   Many  cotton  cooperatives  were 
becoming  large  distributors  of  production  supplies. 

Farm  mutual  insurance  was  increasing,  but  the  mutual  telephone  systems, 
built  some  25  years  earlier,  were  in  bad  repair  and  a  big  job  of  rehabili- 
tation lay  ahead. 

During  1945,  the  Division  was  able  to  resume  work  on  a  number  of  long-range 
research  studies,  although  problems  of  postwar  adjustment  called  for  much 
work  of  a  service  nature. 

A  few  examples  of  the  service  projects  the  Division  had  under  way  in  1946 
are  mentioned  below: 

Analysis  of  the  possibilities  of  successfully  establishing  a  cooperative 
cottonseed  oil  mill  in  the  cotton  producing  district  of  California, 

Development  of  an  improved  and  more  uniform  system  of  accounting  for  co- 
operative cotton  gins  in  Arkansas. 

Analysis  of  economic  factors  involved  in  the  organization  of  a  proposed 
milk  distributing  association  to  serve  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Review  of  operations  of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange,  Sacramento,  since 
its  reorganization  5  years  earlier,  after  a  study  by  the  Division,  and 
presentation  of  a  report  of  progress  to  members  of  the  cooperative  at  the 
annual  meeting. 

Analysis  of  price  and  production  data  important  in  the  seed  procurement 
operations  of  Northwest  Cooperative  Hills,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Assistance  to  officials  of  the  Alabama  Farm  Bureau  in  launching  a  farm 
mutual  fire  insurance  program  in  the  State. 

Development  of  a  floor  plan  and  equipment  designs  for  small  cooperative 
livestock  slaughtering  plants. 

Assistance  to  producers,  the  Arkansas  Extension  Service,  and  the  Arkansas 
Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Association  in  organizing  Arkansas  Poultry 
Cooperative,  Inc.,  Bentonville,  to  dress  and  market  broilers. 

Assistance  to  the  Maryland  Tobacco  Association,  Inc.,  Upper  Marlboro,  in 
its  successful  effort  to  have  the  1945  crop  of  tobacco  removed  from  price 
control  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 


Assistance  to  associations  marketing  dry  beans  in  five  Intermountain 
States  in  organizing  a  joint  sales  agency  and  developing  operating  pol- 
icies . 

At  the  request  of  the  California  Farm  Bureau,  10  days  were  spent  in  the 
State  analyzing  and  suggesting  revisions  of  a  proposed  plan  for  a  state- 
wide cooperative  purchasing  association. 

Progress  in  Research 

In  spite  of  the  many  calls  for  service  assistance,  the  Cooperative 
Research  and  Service  Division  made  progress  in  research.   The  Dairy 
Section  initiated  a  continuing  study  of  the  operations  of  cooperatives 
under  Federal  Milk  Marketing  orders. 

The  Frozen  Food  Locker  Section  made  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  invest- 
ment, income,  expense,  and  savings  of  71  cooperative  locker  plants  in 
Illinois.   This  also  was  a  continuing  study  to  obtain  reliable  comparative 
data  from  a  large  cooperative  group.  The  section  made  a  similar  study  of 
cooperative  locker  plants  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Section  conducted  a  case  study  of  the  marketing 
policies  of  a  large  dried  fruit  cooperative.   This  association  was  repre- 
sentative of  some  20  others  engaged  in  some  type  of  processing  and  mar- 
keting their  members'  products.   In  cooperation  with  the  University  of 
California,  the  Division  also  studied  methods  and  costs  of  distributing 
citrus  fruit  through  cooperative  and  other  channels.   The  report  of  the 
study  showed  the  handling  margins  and  costs  associated  with  various  methods 
of  marketing. 

The  Division  also  conducted  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  local  operating 
procedure  of  24  wool  marketing  associations  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
interest  in  operating  efficiency.   A  number  of  projects  dealt  with  trends 
in  the  cooperative  marketing  of  poultry  and  eggs.   Typical  of  these  were 
studies  of  coordinated  marketing  programs  for  poultry  associations  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana. 

Several  projects  of  the  Purchasing  Section  concerned  operating  costs, 
credit  control  and  inventories.   The  construction  and  coordinated  oper- 
ation of  facilities  built  by  local  and  regional  supply  cooperatives  also 
came  under  study. 

The  Transportation  Section  made  several  surveys  for  groups  of  cooperatives 
to  determine  the  most  advantageous  location  for  new  plants  and  warehouses. 
These  studies  included  determination  of  in  and  out  freight  rates  and  the 
storage  or  milling  in  transit  privileges  available  at  alternate  locations. 
In  some  cases,  the  practicability  of  using  truck  or  barge  transportation 
had  to  be  considered. 
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At  the  request  of  the  directors  of  the  Springfield  and  Baltimore  Farm 
Credit  districts,  the  Division  made  an  extensive  survey  and  analysis  of 
the  effects  of  coordination  of  national  farm  loan  and  production  credit 
associations  on  costs  and  services  to  borrowers.   French  M.  Hyre  and 
George  J.  Waas  conducted  the  survey  and  prepared  a  special  report  on 
conditions  in  each  district. 

Membership  Relations  and  Education 

In  the  field  of  membership  relations  and  education,  the  Cooperative 
Research  and  Service  Division  established  a  Membership  Relations  Section. 
Two  projects  were  initiated,  dealing  with  (1)  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  teaching  of  farmer  cooperation  in  vocational  schools  and  (2)  a  study 
of  factors  influencing  farmers'  support  of  cooperatives. 

Cooperative  clinics  in  which  the  Division  was  represented  continued  to  be 
held  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation. 
During  the  year  members  of  the  staff  participated  in  a  large  number  of 
meetings,  including  conferences  of  State  workers,  membership  meetings  of 
cooperatives,  and  educational  groups  and  conferences  called  to  develop 
plans  for  meeting  through  cooperation  the  economic  problems  of  farmers  in 
a  region  or  State. 

The  divisions  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  that  had  moved  to  Kansas 
City  in  1942  returned  to  Washington  in  1946.   They  at  first  had  temporary 
offices  outside  the  Department  of  Agriculture  but  the  next  year  were  united 
with  the  group  that  had  remained  in  Washington. 

During  1946,  the  Division  published  47  reports  and  8  additional  ones  were 
being  processed  or  edited  at  the  end  of  the  year.   Before  the  end  of  the 
year  the  Division  had  requested  an  allotment  from  funds  appropriated  under 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  for  five  projects: 

1.  A  decennial  census  of  cooperative  marketing  of  farm 
products  in  the  United  States,  including  data  on  services  per- 
formed ,  farmer  control  of  associations,  commodities  handled, 
financial  status,  patronage  dividends  and  membership. 

2.  Processing  poultry,  livestock,  fruits  and  vegetables 
by  farmers  cooperative  associations,  as  a  means  of  more  effi- 
ciently utilizing,  conserving  and  distributing  products  and 
byproducts . 

3.  A  study  of  the  factors  which  discourage  or  promote 
farmers'  support  of  cooperatives,  including  operating  and  mar- 
keting policies  of  cooperatives,  types  of  farming  and  economic 
and  social  conditions  in  the  community,  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  improved  standards  of  service  and  membership  re- 
lations for  agricultural  cooperatives. 
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4.  Analysis  of  the  relative  advantages  of  different  methods 
used  by  cooperatives  for  processing  oil  seeds  and  types  of  equip- 
ment and  facilities  needed. 

5.  An  examination  of  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of 
establishing  more  direct  business  relations  between  agricultural 
cooperatives  in  the  United  States  and  consumer  cooperatives  in 
Europe  for  their  mutual  benefit  with  a  view  to  expanding  inter- 
national trade.  §1./ 

Officials  of  the  Department,  however,  interpreted  the  Act  to  specify 
that  research  conducted  with  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  (AMA)  funds  could 
not  be  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  any  special  group.   Under  this  inter- 
pretation the  first  and  third  projects  just  listed  were  rejected  and  the 
fifth  was  modified.   It  was  agreed  that  because  of  its  long  experience  in 
marketing  research  and  the  close  contacts  of  the  staff  with  cooperatives, 
the  Division  would  conduct  marketing  and  utilization  research,  under  the 
Act,  but  that  the  findings  should  be  useful  to  both  cooperative  and  non- 
cooperative  organizations. 

Memberships  and  Activities  Increased  in  1947 

The  year  1947  was  comparatively  good  for  most  marketing  and  purchasing 
cooperatives.   Memberships  were  up  more  than  400,000  and  total  volume  of 
business  exceeded  the  previous  year  by  $1  billion.  Many  established  co- 
operatives, unable  to  handle  more  business  with  existing  facilities,  were 
obliged  to  maintain  a  waiting  list  of  applicants  for  membership. 

Public  and  membership  activities  increased.   Some  State  cooperative  councils 
sponsored  dinner  meetings  with  business  men  in  towns  and  cities  throughout 
the  State.   Representatives  of  the  Division  and  officials  of  banks  for  co- 
operatives participated  in  many  educational  conferences. 

"Some  associations  found  themselves  caught  in  a  price  squeeze  . . .   Inven- 
tories proved  troublesome  to  a  few  co-ops,  and  their  management  showed 
increasing  interest_  and  concern  in  developing  adequate  inventory  controls 
. . .  Cooperatives  /were/  paying  greater  attention  to  control  of  credit 
sales  ..."£2/ 

The  regional  livestock  cooperatives  continued  the  trend  toward  decentral- 
ization by  establishing  additional  local  concentration  points  in  producing 
areas.  A  number  of  purchasing  associations  also  set  up  small  local  feed 
mixing  plants,  reducing  transportation  and  handling  costs.   Most  of  the 
decentralized  operations  were  under  the  management  of  central  agencies. 


61/   Quarterly  Report  of  the  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division, 
October  1  to  December  31,  1946. 

62/  Hedges,  Harold,  in  News  for  Farmer  Cooperatives,  January  1948. 
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The  trend  among  dairy  cooperatives ,  on  the  contrary,  continued  toward 
consolidation.   Early  in  1947  United  Farmers  Cooperative  Creamery 
Association,  Morrisville,  Vt . ,  and  Mew  ngland  Dairies.,  Inc.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  formed  the  United  Farmers  of  Hew  England,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 
As  another  example,  eight  associations  in  Northwest  Wisconsin  united 
to  form  Capital  Dairies  at  Henomonee. 

Cooperatives  were  leaders  in  processing  citrus,  cranberries,  dried  fruit, 
nuts,  and  frozen  fruit.   Grain  associations  showed  special  interest  in 
reducing  transportation  costs  by  moving  grain  over  inland  waterways. 
Indiana  Grain  Cooperatives,  Indianapolis,  constructed  a  terminal  elevator 
on  the  Tennessee  River,  at  Decatur,  Ala.   This  elevator,  located  adjacent 
to  the  feed  mill  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Cooperative,  Inc.,  was  able  to 
receive  barge  shipments  of  grain  from  the  upper  Mississippi,  Illinois, 
and  Ohio  Rivers . 

Several  new  services  were  added  or  increased  by  cooperatives  during  1947. 
Bulk  delivery  of  feed  from  cooperative  mills  direct  to  the  farm  saved  the 
cost  of  bags,  estimated  at  $7  to  $8  a  ton.   Local  purchasing  associations 
widened  their  services  to  include  spray  painting,  fence  building,  and 
spreading  lime  and  fertilizer  directly  on  farm  fields. 

Interest  in  improved  seed  continued.   A  substantial  number  of  local  co- 
operative elevators  were  providing  seed  cleaning  service  for  farmer 
patrons.   A  plant  in  Illinois,  owned  by  Southern  States  Cooperative, 
Richmond,  Va.,  for  the  second  year  processed  hybrid  seed  corn  for  members 
of  the  cooperative  located  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
and  Kentucky. 

Many  cooperative  locker  plants  were  handling  commercial  frozen  foods. 
A  few  were  processing  and  packaging  frozen  meat  cuts,  poultry,  and  lo- 
cally produced  fruit,  while  some  did  considerable  custom  slaughtering 
and  poultry  dressing  for  local  stores,  restaurants,  hotels,  and  hospitals. 

Shortages  of  building  material  and  equipment,  rather  than  the  general 
belief  that  costs  would  be  lower  later,  slowed  down  the  construction  of 
new  facilities.   Bottlenecks  in  delivery  of  materials  resulted  in  de- 
lays often  running  into  months. 

"However,  some  associations  decided  they  had  to  have  new 
plants  or  had  to  repair  their  old  ones.   In  that  case,  they  took 
into  account  the  obstacle  race  confronting  them  and,  if  the  dif- 
ficulties didn't  outweigh  the  benefits,  they  went  ahead  with 
their  fingers  crossed.''  News  for  Farmer  Cooperatives.   Jan.  1943. 

Demands  for  service  assistance  of  various  kinds  remained  heavy  in  1947. 
A  review  of  reports  of  the  Division  staff  shows  that  during  the  first  3 
months  of  the  year  at  least  55  service  projects  were  completed.   In  the 
sane  period,  work  was  done  on  some  30  research  projects  and  approximately 
50  educational  meetings  and  conferences  were  attended. 
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First  AMA  Projects 

The  30  research  projects  mentioned  above  were  under  regular  funds.  In 
addition,  before  the  end  of  1947,  funds  were  allocated  to  the  Division 
for  projects  conducted  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946. 
Under  this  Act  $2  million  had  been  appropriated  for  marketing  research 
during  the  1947-48  fiscal  year.  The  Division  was  allocated  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  from  this  total. 

An  article  in  News  for  Farmer  Cooperatives  gave  a  brief  description  of 
each  of  the  assigned  projects.   According  to  this  article: 

"So  far,  13  projects  dealing  with  transportation,  marketing 
of  farm  products,  or  procurement  of  farm  supplies  by  cooperatives 
have  been  assigned  to  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.   The  Coopera- 
tive Research  and  Service  Division  of  FCA  has  sole  responsibility 
for  five  of  these  projects.   Three  others  are  to  be  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  other  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Five  are  regional  projects  which  will  be  carried  on  by  State  ex- 
periment stations  and  the  Division.   Other  bureaus  of  the 
Department  are  also  cooperating  in  these  regional  projects."  64/ 

The  five  AMA  projects  for  which  the  Cooperative  Research  and  Service 
Division  was  assigned  sole  responsibility  in  1947  had  the  following 
titles: 

1.  Processing  farm  products  by  cooperative  associations. 

2.  Merchandising  horticultural  products  processed  by  cooperative 
associations . 

3.  Study  of  transportation  economies  to  be  realized  from  coordi- 
nating the  shipping  activities  of  farmer  cooperatives  and  other  handlers 
of  farm  products  in  given  areas. 

4.  Analysis  of  cooperative  grain  dealer  margins  and  costs. 

5.  Introduction  of  meat- type  hogs  and  improved  swine  carcasses 
for  commercial  distribution. 

Six  months  later,  the  Michigan  and  Ohio  experiment  stations  were  reported 
as  cooperating  with  the  Division  inxproject  5  above.   Other  adjustments 
were  made  from  time  to  time.   For  example,  a  project  on  the  costs  of  manu- 
facturing and  distributing  mixed  feeds  at  wholesale  and  retail  levels,  in 
which  other  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  originally  were 
cooperating,  later  became  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Division.   Most 
cost  data  obtained  in  this  study,  therefore,  were  furnished  by  coopera- 
tive mills . 


64/  McKay,  A.  W.,  Mews  for  Farmer  Cooperatives.   January  1943, 


A  start  on  most  of  the  13  AMA  projects  was  made  by  the  last  quarter  of 
1947.   Miscellaneous  Report  111,  Marketing  Colorado  Boxed  Peacnes  in 
the  Twin  Cities ,  by  J.  H.  Heckman,  proved  to  be  the  first  report  on  an 
AMA  project  issued  by  any  agency. 

Among  the  "regular"  projects  underway  was  a  case  study  of  the  operations 
of  the  Cotton  Producers  Association,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  conducted  jointly  by 
the  cotton  and  purchasing  sections.   This  was  a  case  study  of  a  coopera- 
tive engaged  in  several  activities,  including  the  warehousing  and  mar- 
keting of  cotton  and  the  purchase  of  supplies. 

The  demand  for  information  regarding  possibilities  of  constructing  small 
local  slaughter  plants  was  met  by  an  analysis  of  existing  facilities  and 
operations  of  such  plants.   This  was  initiated  as  a  joint  project  of  the 
Frozen  Food  Locker  and  Livestock  Cections  and  later  was  conducted  with 
AMA  funds . 

Other  Staff  Activities 

A  study  of  current  membership  relations  programs  of  cooperatives  was 
undertaken  by  the  Membership  Relations  Section  jointly  with  some  of  the 
commodity  sections.   A  report  on  membership  relations  of  12  regional 
grain  cooperatives,  which  originated  in  1947,  was  published  in  1948  as 
Special  Report  189,  Membership  Relations  in  Twelve  Regional  Grain  Coopera- 
tives by  Thomas  E.  Hall  and  Andrew  W.  McKay. 

The  Division  also  analyzed  the  various  cooperative  health  plans  used  by 
farmers  and  farmer  cooperatives.   Interest  in  rural  cooperative  hospitals 
and  prepaid  medical  care  for  farm  families  was  increasing  at  the  time. 
The  Division's  study  resulted  in  the  later  publication  of  Bulletin  60, 
Rural  Health  Cooperatives,  by  Helen  L.  Johnston. 

The  Poultry  Section,  during  the  year,  had  several  requests  for  assistance 
from  cooperatives,  mainly  in  the  Midwestern  States,  desiring  to  broaden 
their  service  by  handling  eggs  and  poultry  as  a  sideline.   The  Division 
analyzed  possibilities  of  a  central  marketing  agency  for  some  50  egg  and 
poultry  cooperatives  in  the  Northeastern  States  and  made  a  study  of  co- 
operative hatcheries  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Purchasing  Section  made  an  analysis  of  the  financial  reserve  policies 
of  various  regional  purchasing  associations.   It  also  completed  a  report 
on  the  progress  of  11  cooperatives  established  for  the  repair  of  farm 
machinery.   Cooperative  supply  procurement  in  the  South  was  developing 
rapidly.   Studies  of  the  progress  and  plans  for  future  growth  were  under- 
way or  planned  for  Tennessee,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas. 

Increases  in  costs  of  transportation  led  the  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives  to  establish  the  National  Agricultural  Cooperative  Transpor- 
tation Committee.   The  Transportation  Section,  Cooperative  Research  and 
Service  Division,  participated  in  organizing  this  committee  and  during 
1947  also  was  able  to  complete  more  than  30  long-  and  short-time  traffic 

studies . 
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The  Division  completed  some  42  manuscripts  during  1947  and  issued  them 
as  printed  or  processed  publications.   One  of  these  was  Bulletin  54, 
Agricultural  Cooperation  in  the  United  States,  by  W.  W.  Fetrow  and  R.  H. 
Elsworth. 

The  Record  of  1948 

There  were  soft  spots  here  and  there  in  farm  prices  for  1948.   Dairy 
cooperatives ,  for  example,  had  a  successful  season  until  early  fall. 
Then  prices  dropped  sharply ,  a  reversal  of  the  usual  trend.   Butter 
prices  were  the  lowest  since  OPA  (Office  of  Price  Administration)  price 
ceilings  were  removed.   Florida  citrus  growers  and  their  cooperatives 
were  facing  greatly  reduced  returns.   Some  purchasing  and  merchandising 
associations  were  plagued  by  losses  from  reduced  prices  of  inventories 
and  slow  payment  of  credit  accounts.   Practically  all  cooperatives  had 
to  contend  with  reduced  gross  margins  and  increased  operating  costs. 

Altogether,  however,  1948  was  a  year  of  progress  for  marketing  and  pur- 
chasing cooperatives.   Memberships  were  up  approximately  another  half 
million  and  the  estimated  business  was  almost  $700  million  above  the 
previous  year.   Many  modern  elevators,  warehouses,  feed  mills,  and 
plants  for  packing  and  processing  farm  products  were  being  built  by  co- 
operatives to  serve  their  increased  membership. 

The  records  show  that  during  1948  the  Division  was  engaged  in  some  225 
service  and  educational  projects.   All  of  these  were  made  on  request  and 
involved  contact  with  cooperatives  or  other  groups  in  the  field  and 
from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks  collecting  pertinent  data.   Findings 
of  some  service  projects  were  published  as  formal  reports;  others  were 
reported  to  those  concerned  by  correspondence.   Many  such  projects  in- 
cluded presentation  and  discussion  of  the  findings  with  directors  or  at 
annual  meetings. 


In  addition  the  staff  had  under  way  approximately  50  research  projects, 
including  20  financed  from  AMA  funds.   A  few  of  these  projects  are  de- 
scribed briefly  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow: 

The  Division  initiated  during  the  year  a  study  of  effects  of  new  oilseeds 
and  processing  techniques  on  marketing  outlets  and  returns  to  growers. 
The  short-time  objective  of  the  project  was  to  determine  operating  methods 
and  practices  of  cooperatives  as  a  basis  for  further  study  of  their  oper- 
ating techniques,  costs,  and  margins. 

The  Dairy  Section  continued  a  study  of  the  functions  of  cooperatives  in 
developing  fluid  milk  pricing  plans  and  methods  of  use  classification. 
Objectives  of  the  project  included  an  evaluation  of  the  plans  cooperatives 
had  used  to  bring  about  a  more  uniform  pattern  of  milk  distribution,  an 
analysis  of  problems  involved  in  formula  pricing  of  fluid  milk,  and  the 
role  of  cooperatives  in  Federal  milk  regulations. 
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The  Division  had  under  way  a  project  to  design,  constructs  and  test  pilot- 
scale  equipment  for  developing  a  practical  method  of  handling  citrus  fruit 
in  bulk  from  grove  to  packing  house  and  analyzing  possible  savings  from 
the  commercial  use  of  such  equipment.   This  study  was  conducted  in  co- 
operation with  the  Florida  Experiment  Station.   The  findings  of  this 
study  in  Florida  and  California  led  to  the  substantial  adoption  of  such 
equipment  in  citrus  producing  States. 

A  joint  project  of  the  Livestock  and  Poultry  Sections  of  the  Division 
dealt  with  the  processing  of  livestock  by  cooperative  associations.   The 
Livestock  Section  assisted  a  cooperative  in  establishing  a  pilot  plant  to 
determine  the  practicability  of  utilizing  edible  byproducts.   The  Poultry 
Section,  in  cooperation  with  agricultural  engineers,  assisted  in  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  selected  poultry  dressing  plants  by  analyzing  fa- 
cilities, plants  and  equipment  lay-outs,  and  operating  methods  and  policies 

The  Division  continued  an  analysis  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tributing mixed  feed  at  wholesale  and  retail  by  cooperatives.   The  cost 
per  ton  of  manufacturing  feed  in  mills  having  similar  operating  conditions 
varied  greatly,  it  was  found,  and  a  report  published  later  suggested  reme- 
dial changes. 

The  Transportation  Section  had  under  way  a  project  to  determine  economies 
and  improved  services  realized  by  established  transportation  cooperatives 
in  hauling  farm  products  to  market  and  distributing  farm  supplies. 

W.  W.  Fetrow,  on  his  return  from  Japan  in  1947,  became  head  of  the  Cotton 

and  Oilseeds  Section.   0.  T.  Weaver  returned  to  the  Division  late  in  1948, 

and  Joseph  G.  Knapp  was  made  Associate  Chief  of  the  Division  in  February 
1948. 

A  total  of  53  reports  were  issued  in  1948.   Among  these  were  Bulletin  55, 
Cooperative  Marketing  of  Apples  in  the  United  States;  Circular  C-132, 
Marketing  Policies  of  the  California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers  Association; 
and  Circular  E-32,  Farmers  '  Cooperatives  in  Our  Community. 

Farm  Price  Decline  Creates  Problems 

From  1948  to  1949,  cash  farm  income  dropped  16  percent.   A  decline  as 
great  was  anticipated  for  the  following  marketing  season.   Cooperatives, 
therefore,  were  faced  with  continued  high  operating  costs  and  with  re- 
duced prices  for  farmers'  products. 

"Many  boards  of  directors  and  managers  had  floated  along  on 
the  milky  way  of  good  times  so  long  they  had  forgotten  it  could 
turn  sour.   Co-ops  that  were  getting  by  on  promises  for  the  future 
rather  than  on  performance  in  the  present  found  themselves  in  need 
of  a  good  overhaul  job.   Those  co-ops  that  had  adjusted  their  oper- 
ations quickly,  had  found  ways  to  serve  farmers  more  efficiently, 
were  still  on  the  bright  side  of  the  ledger. 
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"...There  are  many  phases  of  cooperative  business  that  have 
to  receive  careful,  continuous,  and  intelligent  attention  if  an 
association  of  farmers  is  to  render  its  full  measure  of  potential 
service  to  farmers.   These  broad  phases  include  a  sound  business 
operation,  a  strong  financial  structure,  and  broad,  enlightened 
public,  membership  and  employee  relations  programs.   The  most  suc- 
cessful cooperatives  are  meeting  the  challenge  on  all  these  fronts . "65/ 

Several  projects  of  the  Division  in  1949  emphasized  financing,  accounting, 
credit  control,  costs,  membership  relations,  and  public  relations.   Re- 
quests from  cooperatives  for  advisory  service  increased,  as  did  partici- 
pation in  educational  projects. 

Initial  work  was  done  on  preparing  a  publication  on  accounting  for  farmer 
cooperatives.   The  Division  made  its  first  estimate  of  farmers1  equities 
in  marketing  and  purchasing  associations.   This  estimate,  exclusive  of 
intercooperative  investments,  totaled  $1.1  billion  for  1949.   Of  this 
total,  $744  million  represented  equities  in  marketing  associations  and 
$372  million  in  purchasing. 

A  study  of  methods  of  selecting  and  electing  directors  of  cooperatives  was 
begun.   A  survey  of  240  cooperatives  to  determine  methods  that  management 
considered  most  successful  in  keeping  members  informed  was  completed. 
A  sample  of  patrons  of  a  large  cooperative  were  interviewed  as  a  check  on 
methods  managers  placed  high  on  the  list.   The  results  of  this  study  were 
published  later  as  Circular  C-140,  Patrons  Appraise  Cooperative  Relations. 

Cooperatives  serving  cotton  and  oilseed  producers  made  progress  in  1949, 
although  ginning  costs  were  up  and  margins  were  lower  than  during  the 
previous  year.   Cottonseed  brought  only  about  half  its  former  peak  price. 
Many  local  ginning  asociations  expanded  or  assumed  additional  functions 
such  as  handling  supplies. 

The  Division  inaugurated  a  study  of  the  possibility  of  integrating  cotton 
ginning  and  cottonseed  oil  milling  and  marketing  into  a  single  continuous 
operation.   From  earlier  studies,  costs  of  ginning  and  handling  lint 
cotton  and  cottonseed  indicated  that  substantial  savings  could  be  made 
by  storing  seed  cotton  prior  to  ginning  and  integrating  operation  of  co- 
operative gins  with  oil  mill  operations,  compressing,  and  other  services. 
An  analysis  of  the  financial  operations  and  costs  of  cooperative  oil 
mills  and  cotton  gins  was  continued. 

Dairymen  suffered  a  sharp  reduction  in  cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
dairy  products.   The  decline  in  prices  would  have  been  even  more  drastic 
except  for  the  intervention  of  a  Government  price  support  program.   This 
situation  created  difficulties  for  dairy  cooperatives,  but  with  few  ex- 
ceptions they  met  them  successfully. 


65/   Hedges,  Harold,  News  for  Farmer  Cooperatives,  January  1950. 
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Research  of  the  Division  in  this  field  included  continuation  of  a  study 
of  fluid  milk  pricing  plans  and  methods  of  use  classification.   Increased 
consumption  of  fluid  milk  in  many  areas  made  the  price  relation  of  milk 
products  to  fluid  milk  less  reliable  as  a  price  guide  than  it  formerly 
had  been.   A  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  various  methods  to  reduce  costs 
of  assembling  milk  from  farms  was  initiated.   In  cooperation  with  the  Iowa 
Experiment  Station,  the  Division  analyzed  methods  for  determining  butter 
price  quotations  and  improving  marketing  practices  of  Iowa  cooperative 
creameries. 

With  some  exceptions,  low  prices  for  their  products  and  high  operating 
costs  hampered  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  and  their  cooperatives.   One 
exception  was  Florida  citrus  fruit  --  helped  by  the  increasing  demand 
for  frozen  concentrated  citrus  juice.   Another  favorable  factor  was  the 
organization  of  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  Lakeland,  an  organization  com- 
prising more  than  80  percent  of  the  producers  in  the  State. 

The  Division  continued  analyses  of  costs  of  packing  and  processing  citrus 
fruit  in  cooperation  with  the  Florida  and  Texas  experiment  stations. 
Miscellaneous  Report  126,  Prepackaging  Fruits  and  Vegetables  by  Coopera- 
tives, summarized  the  problems  involved  in  changing  from  bulk  marketing 
to  consumer-size  packaging  of  cranberries,  and  a  study  of  consumer  demand 
for  peaches  of  varying  stages  of  maturity  was  conducted  in  four  midwestern 
States. 

Grain  cooperatives  had  a  successful  year  in  1949,  although  operating  mar- 
gins were  a  little  below  the  peak.   Building  of  larger,  modern  local 
elevators  continued  at  an  accelerated  rate.   More  farmers  were  showing  a 
preference  for  local  elevator  storage  of  grain  to  storage  on  the  farm. 
The  increased  use  of  combines  for  harvesting  shortened  the  period  of  de- 
livery materially  and  made  modern  unloading  equipment  a  necessity.   Also 
the  need  for  artificial  drying  of  grain  at  the  elevator  was  becoming 
apparent. 

A  study  of  costs  and  other  factors  involved  in  storing  grain  on  the 
farm  and  at  local  elevators  in  Oklahoma  was  completed  at  the  end  of  1949. 
The  findings  were  published  in  1950  as  Bulletin  58,  Where  and  How  Much 
Cash  Grain  Storage  for  Oklahoma  Farmers.   A  similar  study  dealing  with 
conditions  in  North  Dakota  was  under  way.   These  projects  were  especially 
important  in  determining  the  location  and  size  of  new  elevators.   An  an- 
alysis of  costs  and  efficiency  of  cooperative  elevators  in  Kansas  and 
Iowa  was  continued. 

For  cooperatives  marketing  livestock,  1949  was  a  year  of  coordinating 
and  strengthening  sales  of  associations  in  several  markets.   A  few  new 
marketing  or  auction  associations  were  organized  in  the  Northeast,  the 
South,  and  the  Southwest. 
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The  Livestock  and  Wool  Section  continued  its  study  of  the  advantages  to 
farmers  of  producing  meat-type  hogs  and  methods  of  ascertaining  premiums 
that  should  be  paid  for  hogs  of  this  kind.   Other  projects  included  a 
study  of  the  preparation  of  wool  for  market  through  cooperatives  and  an 
analysis  of  cooperative  wool  auctions  as  possible  adjuncts  to  marketing 
associations . 

Cooperatives  marketing  poultry  and  poultry  products  expanded  during  1949 
in  number  and  volume  of  products.   Four  broiler  dressing  plants  in 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  ceased  to  operate  as  cooperatives.   Others 
in  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  had  a  growing  volume  of  business.   Egg 
cooperatives  in  the  Northeast  were  planning  a  joint  sales  agency  to  coor- 
dinate sales  and  other  services,  while  in  the  Midwest  several  cooperative 
creameries  also  added  the  marketing  of  eggs  as  a  service  to  their  members. 

The  Division  made  a  study  of  60  cooperatives  handling  eggs  and  poultry  in 
the  Northeast  and  suggested  a  number  of  alternative  plans  for  a  central 
marketing  agency.   Other  projects  included  an  analysis  of  operating  costs 
of  15  large  cooperative  poultry  dressing  plants  and  a  membership  study  to 
determine  reasons  for  members '  failure  to  support  the  four  broiler  asso- 
ciations that  had  suspended  operations. 

Cooperatives  marketing  rice,  tobacco,  honey,  and  other  special  crops  faced 
reduced  prices  but  generally  increased  volume  during  1949.   Rice  coopera- 
tives since  the  war  had  increased  facilities  at  a  cost  of  several  million 
dollars.   The  Arkansas  Rice  Growers  Cooperative  Association,  Stuttgart, 
and  the  Sioux  Honey  Association,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  were  among  the  coopera- 
tives with  aggressive  advertising  and  sales  promotion  programs.   The 
Tennessee  Burley  Tobacco  Growers  Association,  Columbia,  established  a 
producer  advisory  service  during  the  1948-49  marketing  season  that  immedi- 
ately became  popular. 

The  Division  gave  assistance  to  these  cooperatives  that  resulted  in  oper- 
ating economies.   A  tobacco  association  was  able  to  make  a  saving  of  more 
than  10  percent  in  overhead  costs  and  a  honey  marketing  association 
reduced  the  cost  of  plant  operations  by  1  cent  a  pound.   The  Division 
also  made  a  study  of  the  attitudes  of  members  of  a  tobacco  association 
toward  the  services  of  their  cooperative. 

Supply  cooperatives  had  credit  and  inventory  problems  in  1949  and  several 
requested  advisory  assistance.   Net  savings  of  many  wholesale  supply  asso- 
ciations were  down  from  1948,  while  membership  and  volume  handled  showed 
material  increases.   Cooperatives  operating  petroleum  refineries  were 
obliged  to  contend  with  a  stationary  price  for  crude  oil,  while  the  price 
of  finished  products  declined  25  percent  between  late  1948  and  the  spring 
of  1949. 

The  Division  made  a  survey  of  regional  cooperatives  engaged  in  petroleum 
distribution,  refining,  and  production.  The  study  appraised  major  oper- 
ating problems  and  pointed  out  opportunities  for  further  coordination. 
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Other  projects  conducted  by  the  Purchasing  Section  included  a  study  of 
the  effect  of  transportation  costs  on  the  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  fertilizer  and  the  costs  of  selected  cooperative  feed  manufacturers 
and  distributors. 

Frozen  food  locker  plants  increased  rapidly  during  and  after  the  war. 
There  were  less  than  1,300  cooperative  and  other  locker  plants  in  the 
United  States  in  1938.   By  1949  they  numbered  some  11,250.   Begun  as 
service  organizations  storing  meats  and  other  locally  produced  frozen 
products  for  individuals  renting  lockers,  the  more  progressive  of  these 
plants  offered  in  1949  a  meat  cutting  and  wrapping  service  for  farm- 
slaughtered  livestock  and  a  processing  service  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Some  had  inaugurated  custom  slaughtering  and  a  few  had  constructed  small 
plants  for  packing  sausage  and  other  edible  byproducts.   Possibilities  of 
improved  diets  for  rural  people  were  large,  as  also  were  opportunities 
for  economies  in  transportation  and  other  services. 

The  Division,  during  1949,  was  engaged  in  a  project  to  determine  the 
minimum  size  of  plant  and  the  design  of  equipment  suitable  for  manufac- 
turing sausage  by  cooperative  locker  associations.   Other  projects  in- 
cluded a  detailed  cost  and  margin  study  of  each  service  and  department 
of  a  multi-service  cooperative  locker  plant  to  determine  charges  for  the 
various  services  and  volume  required  for  sound  operation. 

The  first  Division  workshop,  as  previously  mentioned,  was  held  in 
January  1939.   The  twelfth,  in  December  1949,  was  devoted  mainly  to  re- 
search problems.   Listed  on  the  program  were  43  participants.   These 
included  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  of  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
20  members  of  the  Division  staff,  12  from  other  agencies  of  the  Department, 
and  9  representing  universities  and  general  farmer  and  cooperative  organ- 
izations.  Papers  presented  by  all  members  of  the  staff  were  published  in 
1950  as  Special  Report  207. 

In  1949,  J.  H.  Heckman  became  head  of  the  Membership  Relations  Section, 
and  li.  A.  Abrahamsen  joined  the  Division  later  in  the  year  as  head  of 
the  Purchasing  Section.   D.  E.  Hirsch  succeeded  I.  R.  Hedges  as  head  of 
the  Dairy  Section  in  January  1950. 

War  Threats  on  the  Horizon 

Because  of  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea,  farm  prices  recovered  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1950  and  for  the  year  were  3  percent  above  1949.   Some 
agencies  of  World  War  II  were  reborn  with  new  names.   Farmers  and  their 
cooperatives  again  mobilized  for  defense.   Goals  for  increased  production 
of  many  crops  were  established  late  in  1950,  while  shortages  of  essential 
supplies  threatened. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1950-51,  the  Cooperative  Research  and  Service 
Division  had  under  way  90  research  projects,  including  24  conducted  with 
AMA  funds.   Reports  on  45  research  studies  were  submitted  for  publication 
in  the  same  period. 
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An  outline  in  some  detail  of  all  research  and  major  service  projects  in 
progress  during  1950-51  was  prepared  as  a  report  to  a  committee  of  Congress. 
This  was  published  as  Special  Report  236.  Examples  of  the  work  of  that 
year  are  from  this  report. 

The  Division  initiated  a  study  of  cotton  marketing  associations  and  cotton 
compresses.   The  objective  of  the  project  was  to  assemble  from  these  associ- 
ations annually  information  regarding  volume,  methods  of  sale,  financial 
condition  and  other  data  relating  to  organization  and  operations.   The  data 
were  analyzed  to  determine  organization  and  operating  methods  most  effective 
under  given  conditions. 

The  Division  continued  to  participate  in  annual   conferences  of  directors 
and  managers  of  cooperative  cottonseed  oil  mills.   These  conferences,  a 
joint  project  between  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  the  Division,  were  held 
at  the  Southern  Regional  Research  Laboratory,  New  Orleans,  La.   They  helped 
mills  improve  operating  efficiency  by  using  results  of  laboratory  research 
and  by  discussing  operating  problems  and  experiences.   A  similar  conference 
for  cooperative  soybean  oil  mills  also  was  held  annually  at  the  Peoria, 
111.,  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

The  Dairy  Section,  consisting  of  five  professional  employees,  had  11  re- 
search projects  in  process.   One  of  these  was  to  analyze  and  evaluate  meth- 
ods of  organizing,  operating,  and  controlling  farm-to-plant  milk  hauling 
routes  delivering  to  plants  operated  by  cooperatives  to  develop  recommended 
procedures.   Data  obtained  indicated  significant  differences  in  procurement 
costs,  both  between  organizations  and  hauling  routes.   Findings  were  pub- 
lished in  1952  as  Bulletin  69,  Farm  to  Plant  Milk  Hauling  Practices  of 
Dairy  Cooperatives. 

The  Dairy  Section  reported  nine  major  service  projects  completed  during 
the  year.   These  included  an  appraisal  of  financial  difficulties  of  a 
cooperative  distributing  milk.   A  report  for  distribution  to  directors 
and  officers  x/as  prepared  after  a  survey  of  the  financial  situation  and 
operations . 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Section,  with  six  professional  employees,  had  12 
research  projects  under  way  in  1950-51.   A  typical  study  was  of  factors 
affecting  costs  of  packing  California  and  Arizona  citrus  fruit.   The  study 
revealed  the  average  cost  of  packing  oranges  in  packinghouses  with  over 
600,000  boxes  was  83  cents  a  packed  box,  while  packinghouses  handling  under 
200,000  boxes  had  costs  of  93  1/2  cents.   Ten  associations  in  Southern 
California  with  reduced  volume,  had  taken  steps  to  unite  in  five  consoli- 
dated associations  by  the  end  of  1950. 

As  a  service  project,  the  Division  made  an  analysis  of  the  operations  of 
an  association  formed  to  bargain  with  processors  for  vegetables  produced 
by  its  members.   A  report  to  officials  of  the  association  included  sug- 
gestions for  financing  a  drive  for  increased  membership,  expanding  ser- 
vices to  producers  and  improving  relations  with  processors. 
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For  some  time  the  Division  had  been  conducting  a  study  of  comparative 
costs  of  grain  storage  on  farms  and  in  elevators  in  Oklahoma,  North 
Dakota,  and  Indiana.   This  study  was  nearing  completion  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  1951  and  a  bulletin  dealing  with  Oklahoma  conditions  already  had 
been  published.   Generally,  it  was  found  that  farmers  in  the  cash  wheat 
region  could  not  afford  to  use  granaries  they  already  owned  when  elevator 
storage  was  available.   The  study  was  designed  to  assist  grain  farmers 
and  their  cooperatives  in  planning  investments  in  storage  facilities. 

Conferences  were  held  with  groups  of  farmers,  extension  workers,  and 
officials  of  the  Columbia  Bank  for  Cooperatives  at  6  points  in  South 
Carolina  and  2  in  Georgia  to  give  advisory  assistance  to  pioneer  ele- 
vator associations  in  the  Southeastern  States.   Requirements  for  or- 
ganizing and  financing  elevator  associations  and  constructing  facili- 
ties were  reviewed  and  recommendations  made  to  the  respective  groups. 

The  Livestock  and  Wool  Section  of  the  Division  had  five  professional  em- 
ployees and  11  research  projects  under  way  at  the  end  of  1950-51.   One  of 
these  was  a  study  of  the  organization  and  operations  of  the  Producers 
Livestock  Cooperative  Association,  Columbus,  Ohio.   This  cooperative, 
with  34  markets  in  three  States,  had  pioneered  in  the  decentralized 
method  of  selling  livestock.   The  Division  analyzed  methods  of  coordi- 
nating sales  at  country,  terminal  and  auction  markets  and  also  the  pur- 
chase of  feeder  animals  and  sales  to  nearby  and  distant  packers.   The 
results  of  this  study  were  summarized  in  Bulletin  65,  Decentralized 
Marketing  by  Producers  Livestock  Cooperative  Association.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Among  service  projects  conducted  by  the  Livestock  Section  was  a  survey  of 
the  possibilities  of  establishing  a  cooperative  livestock  auction  market 
in  North  Carolina.   It  was  decided  that,  if  established,  the  auction  would 
operate  as  a  department  of  a  cooperative  frozen  food  locker  in  the  area. 

Four  professional  employees  of  the  Poultry  Section  were  engaged  in  12 
research  projects  during  the  year.   Representative  of  these  was  a  study 
of  factors  determining  costs  of  marketing  eggs  by  selected  cooperatives 
in  the  Northeast.   The  project  was  undertaken  to  ascertain  (1)  costs  of 
individual  egg-handling  and  marketing  operations,  (2)  factors  affecting 
and  causing  differences  in  these  costs  between  associations,  and  (3)  ways 
and  means  of  reducing  costs.   Preliminary  findings  showed  a  wide  spread 
in  costs  of  the  several  operations  in  the  associations  studied.   The  final 
report  appeared  in  1952. 

As  one  of  six  major  service  projects  reported  for  fiscal  1951,  the  section 
advised  turkey-marketing  associations  in  Colorado  on  the  need  to  repair 
or  rebuild  present  facilitiess  to  meet  State  and  Federal  sanitary  require- 
ments.  The  study  also  stressed  needed  changes  in  articles  of  incorpo- 
ration, bylaws,  and  operating  procedures.   Directors  of  all  associations, 
at  special  meetings  with  members  of  the  staff,  agreed  to  adopt  the  sug- 
gestions made. 
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The  Special  Crops  Section  was  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  operation  of  a 
joint  sales  agency  for  cooperatives  marketing  dry  beans.  The  purposes 
of  the  project  were:  To  review  and  analyze  the  policies  and  practices 
of  the  agency  and  its  member  associations;  to  determine  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  program;  and  to  determine  how  the  organization 
could  carry  on  its  operations  more  efficiently. 

Service  projects  of  this  section  included  a  study  of  the  organization  and 
operating  problems  of  cooperatives  marketing  honey  in  Ohio  and  Illinois. 
This  project  was  conducted  to  assist  directors  and  managers  to  deal  with 
problems  of  organization  structure,  finance,  processing,  and  producer 
relations . 

The  Division,  during  fiscal  1951,  was  engaged  in  nine  research  projects 
conducted  to  assist  cooperatives  purchasing  farm  supplies.  A  study  of 
procurement  and  distribution  of  petroleum  by  farmer  cooperatives  showed 
that  approximately  1  million  farmers  purchased  over  1.4  billion  gallons 
of  liquid  petroleum  fuels  from  2,200  local  and  29  regional  cooperatives 
in  1950. 

This  volume  represented  about  17  percent  of  total  fuel  used  by  farmers. 
The  study  also  showed  that  costs  of  petroleum  products  to  farmer  members 
had  been  reduced  by  cooperative  activities,  improved  delivery  services 
obtained,  and  quality  of  products  protected.   In  1949,  farmers  had  in- 
vested about  $177  million,  at  cost  value,  in  petroleum  facilities.   These 
included  20  refineries  and  1,560  oil  wells.   The  total  investment,  how- 
ever, was  equivalent  to  only  1  percent  of  the  amount  invested  by  30 
leading  oil  companies.   A  report  of  the  study  was  published  in  1951,  as 
Circular  C-139,  Petroleum  Operations  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  by  J.  W. 
Mather. 

One  of  several  major  service  projects  conducted  by  the  Purchasing  Section 
during  the  year  involved  the  proposal  of  a  farm  supply  dealer  to  sell 
his  facilities  and  business  to  a  cooperative  to  be  formed.   Findings  of 
a  survey  indicated  that  prospects  for  the  success  of  this  proposal  were 
not  good  but  that  a  diversified  marketing-purchasing  association  organ- 
ized by  local  farmers  would  benefit  agriculture  in  the  area. 

The  Insurance  and  Rural  Services  Section,  with  one  professional  employee, 
was  engaged  in  three  research  projects.   One  of  these  was  a  study  of  the 
operating  efficiency  of  farmer  cooperatives  in  Kansas,  conducted  in  co- 
operation with  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station.   Records  were  obtained  from 
373  associations  in  the  State  regarding  commodities  handled,  volume  of 
business,  operating  costs  and  practices,  financial  condition,  membership 
participation,  and  other  factors.   The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  issued 
publications  reporting  results  of  the  study. 

The  Division  staff  gave  advisory  assistance  to  experiment  station  workers 
in  Texas,  Minnesota,  and  Connecticut  who  had  under  way,  or  were  contem- 
plating, a  door-to-door  survey  of  farmer  cooperatives  in  the  respective 
States. 
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The  Frozen  Food  Locker  Section  had  two  professional  employees  in  1950-51, 
and  they  were  engaged  in  four  research  projects.   One  of  these  was  an 
analysis  of  35  cooperatives  in  Illinois  with  a  total  of  95  plants.   Re- 
sults of  this  project,  like  those  of  previous  analyses  and  cost  studies, 
were  used  as  guides  by  management  of  cooperative  and  other  locker  plants 
to  improve  operating  efficiency.   Results  of  the  study  were  presented  to 
directors  and  managers  of  the  35  associations  at  three  regional  meetings. 

This  section,  as  during  World  War  II,  was  designated  the  agency  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  estimate  amounts  of  materials  and  supplies 
needed  for  normal  operation  of  the  frozen  food  locker  industry  under  the 
Controlled  Materials  Program  of  the  National  Production  Authority.   The 
staff  of  the  section  also  interpreted  regulations  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Stabilization  to  the  frozen  food  locker  industry  and  pointed  out  to  OPS 
officials  amendments  required  to  enable  locker  plants  to  continue  normal 
operations . 

The  Business  Administration  Section's  activities  dealt  with  problems  of 
administration  and  procedures  applicable  to  all  cooperatives.   Necessarily, 
they  were  varied.   Five  research  projects  were  conducted  by  four  profes- 
sional employees  during  the  fiscal  year.   These  included  extensive  revision 
of  a  circular  analyzing  the  organization,  operating  policies,  and  proce- 
dures of  the  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  (now  Sunkist  Growers,  Inc., 
Los  Angeles).   The  structure  and  operations  of  this  early  cooperative 
have  continued  to  be  of  direct  interest  to  workers  in  agricultural  co- 
operation. 

Among  service  and  educational  projects  were  assistance  to  foreign  students 
of  farmer  cooperatives  in  the  United  States  who  numbered  186  during  1950-51. 
The  Division  staff  gave  extensive  advisory  assistance  in  interpreting 
Federal  income  tax  regulations  to  cooperatives  and  their  members. 

The  Membership  Relations  Section,  with  two  professional  employees,  en- 
gaged mainly  in  educational  and  service  projects.   It  had  under  way, 
however,  three  projects  of  a  research  nature  during  fiscal  1951.   One 
was  a  study  undertaken  to  determine  extent  of  member  participation  in  ac- 
tivities of  large  cooperatives  and  to  compare  the  effectiveness  of  various 
methods  employed  to  keep  members  informed. 

A  service  and  educational  project  of  this  section  was  initiated  to  assist 
agricultural  extension  workers,  officials  of  State  cooperative  councils, 
and  others  in  developing  policies  and  programs  for  educational  work  with 
cooperatives  and  their  members. 

The  Transportation  Section  of  the  Division  consisted  of  2  professional 
employees  and  2  rate  clerks.   The  section  was  engaged  in  five  research 
projects.   One  of  these  was  concerned  with  coordination  of  transportation 
facilities  and  services  among  farmer  cooperatives  in  various  areas  of  the 
United  States.   This  section  also  was  conducting,  jointly  with  the 
Purchasing  Section,  a  study  of  factors  in  transportation  costs  and  eco- 
nomics basic  to  a  cooperative  fertilizer  program  in  the  North  Central  States. 
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A  service  project  of  the  Transportation  Section  definitely  established 
that  at  least  $30,000  annually  was  lost  by  failure  of  a  regional  coopera- 
tive to  employ  efficient  traffic  service  and  failure  to  coordinate  the 
transportation  facilities  and  services  of  the  regional  and  its  local 
affiliates.   As  advised  in  the  report  to  its  directors ,  the  regional  im- 
mediately established  a  traffic  department.   Improved  service  and  reduced 
transportation  costs  resulted.   To  assist  smaller  cooperatives  in  traffic 
matters,  the  Transportation  Section  had  begun  preparation  of  a  traffic 
manual  at  the  close  of  the  1951  fiscal  year. 

Planning  Committee  Reactivated 

Toward  the  end  of  1950,  the  Chief  of  the  Cooperative  Research  and  Service 
Division  reactivated  the  planning  committee  that  had  functioned  during 
World  War  II.   Members  were  Joseph  G.  Knapp,  Chairman;  A.  W.  McKay, 
Secretary;  L.  N.  Conyers,  Kelsey  B.  Gardner,  J.  H.  Heckman,  F.  M.  Hyre, 
and  C.  G.  Randell. 

This  committee  of  seven  was  active  during  approximately  the  first  6  months 
of  1951.   Members  sent  letters  to  some  50  cooperative  leaders  reviewing 
the  work  of  the  Division  during  World  War  II  and  requesting  comments  and 
suggestions  on  the  program  to  be  followed  during  the  Korean  emergency. 
Almost  everyone  addressed  replied  and  it  was  the  concensus  that  the 
Division  should  concentrate  on  emergency  problems  until  conditions  were 
again  normal.   The  planning  committee  summarized  its  own  recommendations 
to  the  Chief  in  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  a  memorandum  submitted  in 
February  1951. 

"The  Committee  believes  that  the  effectiveness  of  the 
work  of  the  Division  in  this  emergency  requires  (a)  close  con- 
tact with  defense  agencies,  and  (b)  a  flexible  program  which 
will  permit  quick  shifts  in  direction  whenever  necessary.   The 
committee  believes  further  that  because  of  the  close  relation- 
ship which  exists  between  the  Division  and  agricultural  coopera- 
tives it  can  best  serve  the  defense  effort  by  employment  of  its 
professional  staff  on  assignments  that  utilize  directly  their 
contacts  and  experience  in  the  cooperative  field. 

"It  is  also  our  considered  belief  that  the  maintenance  and 
strengthening  of  farmers '  cooperatives  contribute  to  the  preser- 
vation of  a  free  economy.   Their  effectiveness  might  be  impaired 
or  destroyed,  if  lack  of  understanding  should  lead  to  policies 
in  the  emergency  which  unduly  hamper  or  restrict  their  activities. 
It  is  a  basic  responsibility  of  this  Division  to  assist  in  bring- 
ing about  an  understanding  of  the  place  and  function  of  coopera- 
tives in  our  economic  system." 
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Other  work  in  Fiscal  Year  1951 

A  reference  to  cooperation  with  other  State  and  Federal  agencies,  during 
the  1950-51  fiscal  year,  is  typical  of  a  policy  inaugurated  early  in  the 
history  of  the  Division. 

''Throughout  the  years,  the  Division  has  been  able  to  en- 
large its  efforts  in  behalf  of  farmers '  cooperatives  by  co- 
operating with  other  State  and  Federal  agencies  in  the  conduct 
of  research  and  service  projects.   In  this  way  its  influence 
has  been  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  its  own  staff  and 
funds . 

"The  fiscal  year  1950-51  saw  no  limitation  of  this  practice. 
The  staff  of  the  Division  was  engaged  in  approximately  90  research 
projects,  including  24  "work"  and  "line"  projects  conducted  with 
RMA  funds  which  have  been  available  to  the  Division  since  1947-48. 
For  the  same  period  there  were  reported  45  projects  of  a  service 
or  educational  nature.   Out  of  the  total  of  135  projects,  about  55 
percent  were  conducted  with  the  cooperation  of  one  or  more  addi- 
tional agencies.   These  cooperating  agencies  represented  prac- 
tically all  States  and  including  State  experiment  stations  and 
extension  services,  Federal  agencies,  cooperatives,  and  their 
State  and  National  organizations. 

"A  report  of  cooperating  agencies  also  should  recognize  the 
generous  and  helpful  assistance  given  the  staff  of  the  Division  by 
many  individuals.   They  represent  many  agencies  and  institutions. 
Members  of  the  staff  of  Department  agencies,  State  experiment 
stations  and  extension  services,  cooperative  officials  and  others 
have  been  available  for  consultation  and  other  assistance.   Spe- 
cialists in  a  number  of  fields  have  addressed  staff  conferences 
during  the  year,  and  the  staff  has  drawn  on  the  experience  of 
many  more  in  private  conferences  and  by  correspondence.   The  in- 
dividuals comprising  the  staff  of  the  Division  wish  here  to 
express  their  gratitude  for  this  help  in  the  performance  of  their 
responsibilities  under  the  Cooperative  Marketing  Act  of  192S.''^§./ 

Early  in  1951,  A.  W.  McKay  became  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  the  Division 
and  was  succeeded  as  head  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Section  by  J.  K. 
Samuels.   A  few  members  of  the  staff  transferred  to  defense  agencies 
during  the  year.   At  the  end  of  1950-51,  however,  the  Division  had  49 
professional  employees. 

During  1950-51  a  total  of  65  bulletins,  circulars,  and  reports  were 
issued.   Of  this  number,  25  were  of  interest  to  many  cooperatives,  while 
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39  were  applicable  mainly  to  individual  associations  or  groups  of  coopera- 
tives.  It  was  estimated  that,  during  the  year,  the  staff  of  the  Division 
had  contacts  with  more  than  1,450  cooperatives,  located  in  practically 
every  State,  and  participated  in  some  225  educational  or  business  meetings. 
These  meetings  were  attended  by  approximately  12,500  persons,  mainly 
officers,  directors  and  members  of  cooperatives. 

Research  and  Service,  Fiscal  Year  1952 

At  the  end  of  the  1952  fiscal  year,  the  Division  had  a  staff  of  43  pro- 
fessional employees  and  31  assigned  to  clerical  and  statistical  duties  -- 
a  total  of  74.   This  loss  in  staff  was  due  primarily  to  a  heavy  reduction 
in  regular  funds.   The  Division  was  engaged  in  102  research  and  maj0r 
service  projects  in  1951-52  --  33  less  than  during  the  previous  year. 

Among  research  projects  of  the  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division 
mentioned  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  for  1951- 
52  was  one  that  had  been  continued  over  a  15-year  period.  Studies  of  some 
200  cooperative  cotton  gins  in  seven  States  revealed  that  total  increases 
in  charges  for  ginning  cotton  were  about  those  justified  by  changes  in  the 
price  level.  The  margins  on  cottonseed  and  cotton,  however,  had  increased 
some  325  percent  during  the  same  period,  indicating  that  gins  were  depend- 
ing more  and  more  on  cottonseed  margins  as  a  source  of  revenue. 

The  Dairy  Section  of  the  Division  engaged  in  10  research  projects  during 
fiscal  1952.   These  included  an  economic  analysis  of  fall  premium  milk 
price  plans  in  use  by  cooperatives.   The  results  of  this  study  were  pub- 
lished later  in  1952  as  Circular  C-147,  Fall  Premium  Milk  Pricing  Plans. 

One  of  several  service  projects  undertaken  by  the  Dairy  Section  was  a 
study  of  a  cooperative  in  Illinois  manufacturing  cheese.   The  association 
was  operating  in  an  area  where  more  and  more  available  milk  was  diverted 
to  supply  the  fluid  demand. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Section  had  11  research  projects  in  progress 
during  the  year.   Findings  of  one,  an  analysis  of  food  brokers'  appraisal 
of  cooperative  marketing  practices,  was  published.   At  that  time  some 
two-thirds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  processed  by  cooperatives  were  sold 
through  food  brokers.   Consequently,  it  was  important  to  obtain  and  sum- 
marize their  opinions  of  cooperative  marketing  practices. 

Typical  of  several  service  projects  was  a  survey 'made  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  a  federation  of  fresh  fruit  marketing  associations  oper- 
ating a  processing  plant  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 

Results  of  a  study  of  margins  and  costs  of  cooperative  elevators  in 
Kansas  was  published  in  1951  as  Bulletin  66,  Factors  Affecting  Margins 
and  Costs  in  Marketing  Kansas  Grain  (1945-46  to  1948-49),  by  E.  B.  Ballow. 
This  publication  reviewed  the  operating  experience  of  48  local  elevators 
during  the  4-year  period,  1945-48. 
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<.  ...  a   service  project,  the  Grain  Section  during  the  year  studied  the  or- 
ganization of  cooperative  subterminal  and  terminal  grain  marketing  in 
Illinois.   Two  regional  grain  cooperatives  in  the  State  were  later  con- 
solidated as  a  result  of  the  study. 

Other  research  studies  of  the  Division  included  the  adaptation  of  the 
market  structure  and  facilities  to  the  needs  of  livestock  producers  in 
various  districts,  simplification  of  operating  procedures  of  cooperatives 
marketing  eggs,  and  possibilities  of  coordinating  the  business  operations 
of  two  regional  purchasing  associations. 

Extensive  changes  in  collecting  and  analyzing  statistics  of  marketing  and 
purchasing  associations  were  put  into  effect  for  the  1950=51  crop  year. 
These  were  developed  to  provide  a  more  accurate  record  of  individual  prod- 
ucts marketed  and  supplies  purchased  through  cooperatives.   Information 
resulting  from  a  questionnaire  sent  to  regional  cooperatives  also  enabled 
the  Division  to  allocate  the  business  of  each  regional  to  the  States  in 
which  it  originated,  rather  than  all  to  the  State  in  which  the  regional 
maintained  its  central  office.   Similar  adjustments  in  membership  figures 
also  became  possible. 

Farmers '  Returns  Down  in  1953 

The  fear  of  a  third  World  War  diminished  early  in  1952.   Farm  prices  had 
advanced  in  1951  some  17  percent  above  1950  but  were  down  approximately 
5  percent  for  the  following  year.   In  a  review  of  the  1952-53  season, 
the  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division  reported  that  "surpluses  of 
many  farm  products,  a  decline  in  prices  received  by  farmers,  and  rigid 
costs  for  production  supplies  added  to  the  complex  problems  of  coopera- 
tives both  for  short-run  operations  and  long-range  planning. " 

Reduction  in  farm  prices  continued  during  1953,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  many  farmers  faced  troublesome  problems.   Accordingly,  their  coopera- 
tives had  the  job  of  maintaining  needed  services  while  holding  costs  to 
a  minimum.   At  the  same  time,  reductions  in  costs  frequently  could  be 
brought  about  only  by  construction  of  new  plants  or  replacement  of  old 
and  outdated  equipment .   The  seriousness  of  this  problem  is  shown  by  the 
following: 

"By  November  1953  prices  received  by  farmers  had  fallen  20 
percent  from  the  peak  reached  in  February  1951,  while  prices  paid 
by  farmers  for  supplies  used  in  production  and  in  living  had  shown 
little  decrease.   As  a  result  of  these  trends,  the  parity  ratio 
which  stood  at  113  in  February  1951  had  decreased  to  102  by  August 
1952  and  to  90  by  November  1953.''  67/ 
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Projects  of  the  Division  during  1952-53,  therefore,  emphasized  operating 
methods  designed  to  reduce  costs  and  increase  efficiency.   The  staff  en- 
gaged in  110  research  and  major  service  projects.   It  issued  a  total  of 
48  publications  dealing  with  problems  of  cooperatives  during  the  year  and 
made  contacts  with  more  than  1,500  cooperatives  located  in  practically 
every  State.   The  professional  staff,  numbering  44  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  also  took  part  in  some  200  educational  or  business  meetings 
with  13,000  attending,  mainly  officers,  directors,  and  members  of  coopera- 
tives.  A  few  examples  of  projects  under  way  follow. 

Cottonseed  and  soybean  oil  mills  faced  keen  competition  in  processing  and 
selling  their  products.   Machine  harvesting  of  cotton  required  installation 
by  gins  of  improved  equipment  for  cleaning,  drying,  and  other  conditioning 
of  seed  cotton.   There  was  a  trend  toward  larger  cooperative  gins  and  in- 
creased attention  to  more  effective  utilization  of  gin  machinery. 

One  research  project,  of  five  conducted  by  the  cotton  and  oilseeds  section 
in  1952-53,  was  a  study  of  efficiency  of  labor  utilization  by  cooperative 
cotton  gins  in  the  jouth  Plains  area  of  Texas.   FCS  Bulletin  7,  Using  Gin 
Machinery  More  Effectively,  published  later,  analyzed  the  major  causes  of 
lost  time,  volume,  and  revenue  during  the  peak  of  the  ginning  season. 

Dairy  cooperatives  were  under  pressure  to  reduce  costs  and  obtain  full 
utilization  of  milk  and  dairy  products.   The  relatively  new  practice  of 
hauling  milk  in  bulk  from  farm  to  plant  was  the  subject  of  one  of  several 
research  projects  conducted  by  the  Dairy  Section.   FCS  Circular  8,  Progress 
in  Farm-to-Plant  Bulk  Milk  Handling,  published  in  1954,  reported  the  first 
complete  survey  of  this  new  development. 

Service  activities  of  the  Dairy  Section  during  the  year  included  an  an- 
alysis of  operating  practices  and  costs  of  13  milk  distributing  coopera- 
tives in  Georgia.   The  report  also  included  a  comparison  of  investment 
and  operating  costs  by  volume  handled. 

The  section  also  evaluated  major  operating  problems  confronting  management 
of  a  western  sales  federation  and  appraised  processing  facilities  of  dairy 
cooperatives  in  northwestern  Washington. 

Finding  markets  and  building  product  preference  continued  to  perplex  fruit 
and  vegetable  cooperatives.   Some  associations  were  seeking  a  solution 
through  an  integrated  sales  program. 

During  fiscal  year  1953,  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Section  conducted  research 
projects  designed  to  assist  marketing  cooperatives  in  developing  improved 
operating  practices.   These  included  a  study  of  industrywide  marketing  pro- 
grams and  their  application  to  the  Florida  citrus  industry,  and  an  analysis 
of  fruit  and  vegetable  price-bargaining  associations.   The  section  also 
continued  a  study  of  methods  and  costs  of  processing  fruits  and  vegetables 
by  cooperatives. 
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The  Division,  as  a  service  project,  analyzed  the  possibility  of  consoli- 
dating operations  and  sales  by  two  wine  marketing  federations  in  California. 
It  also  assisted  a  group  of  fruit  and  vegetable  cooperatives  in  analyzing 
the  feasibility  of  purchasing  American  Fruit  Growers,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  in  order  to  acquire  a  large  volume  and  the  recognized  brand,  BLUE 
GOOSE.   This  work,  done  at  intervals  over  the  preceding  10  years,  provided 
information  and  guides  for  establishing  a  nationwide  fruit  and  vegetable 
sales  agency,  now  known  as  American  National  Foods,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cooperatives  marketing  grain  continued  to  build  new  elevator  plants, 
bringing  cooperative  grain  storage  at  shipping  point  up  to  about  250 
million  bushels.   This  local  capacity  plus  terminal  and  subterminal  ele- 
vators brought  the  total  cooperative  storage  capacity  to  more  than  425 
million  bushels  at  the  end  of  1953. 

Research  projects  of  the  Grain  Section  included  such  problems  as  cost  re- 
lationships of  different  kinds  of  storage  facilities,  location  of  facili- 
ties, economic  considerations  in  drying  grain,  and  methods  of  financing 
needed  plants. 

Digests  of  three  separate  studies  in  Oklahoma,  North  Dakota,  and  Indiana 
of  costs  of  farm  storage  and  costs  to  farmers  of  storing  grain  in  local 
elevators  were  combined  in  a  single  publication,  Circular  C-151,  Changing 
Grain  Storage  Costs,  Farm  vs.  Elevator. 

The  1952-53  season  was  a  difficult  one  for  most  livestock  cooperatives. 
Although  the  number  of  livestock  handled  increased  about  3  percent  over 
1951-52,  the  value  of  livestock  marketed  cooperatively  was  down  15  percent. 

Findings  of  one  important  project  of  the  Division  were  reported  in  1953 
with  the  publication  of  Circular  C-152,  Measuring  the  Marketability  of 
Meat-Type  Hogs.   This  project,  initiated  10  years  earlier  required  many 
years  of  painstaking  work  to  produce  a  formula  for  grading  live  hogs  that 
would  be  representative  of  the  carcass  yield.   The  project  was  conducted 
with  the  cooperation  of  associations  operating  meat  packing  plants  and 
sales  agencies,  and  with  the  assistance  of  State  and  Federal  specialists 
in  livestock  grades.   Generally,  farmers  now  are  paid  premiums  for  meat- 
type  hogs  over  the  fat  or  lard-type  formerly  popular. 

Overadvances  to  members  in  1951  had  seriously  crippled  many  cooperatives 
marketing  wool.   A  study  of  the  wool  futures  market  was  undertaken  to  in- 
vestigate the  possibility  of  hedging  some  risks  of  this  nature.   A  publi- 
cation appearing  in  1954  explained  the  difficulties  and  advantages  to  be 
considered. 

Among  the  research  projects  of  the  Division  was  a  continuous  study  of  the 
costs  and  efficiency  of  cooperatives  handling  eggs.   The  first  stage  of 
a  study  of  25  cooperative  plants  located  in  the  Northeast  and  the  North 
Central  States  was  completed  in  1952-53.   The  results  showed  wide  var- 
iations in  costs.   The  average  of  the  high  costs  for  direct  labor  for 
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operations  involved  in  preparing  eggs  for  market,  as  an  example,  was 
almost  5  times  as  great  as  the  average  of  the  low  costs. 

The  Division  continued  work  designed  to  reduce  costs  by  improving  the 
layout  of  high-cost  plants  and  simplifying  operations.   It  also  under- 
took to  formulate  price  inducement  plans  as  a  means  of  leveling  the 
seasonal  cycle  of  egg  receipts.   Surveys  made  by  the  staff  resulted  in 
the  formulation  of  a  federation  of  northeastern  egg  and  poultry  coopera- 
tives.  This  federation,  Northeastern  Poultry  Cooperative  Association, 
Inc.,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  began  operations  in  1953  as  a 
sales  and  service  agency  for  23  member  cooperatives. 

Associations  marketing  special  crops  had  made  great  progress  since  the 
war,  due  in  part  to  the  activity  of  tobacco  cooperatives  in  stabilization 
operations.   Rice  cooperatives  were  handling  about  40  percent  of  the 
crop  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  Sioux  Honey  Association,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  had  grown  until  its  operations  covered  18  states.   "Some  200 
associations  handled  special  crops  with  a  value  of  over  $450  million  for 
about  three-quarter  million  producers."^' 

Work  of  the  Special  Crops  Section  of  the  Division  was  primarily  service 
projects  relating  to  organization  structure,  membership,  and  public  re- 
lations.  For  example,  it  gave  assistance  to  representatives  of  dry  bean 
marketing  associations  to  perfect  a  program  whereby  the  products  handled 
by  each  association  would  be  marketed  by  a  single  agency  in  a  given  market. 

Purchasing  cooperatives  were  seeking  ways  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  farm 
supplies  in  1953.   Most  supplies  sold  at  prices  substantially  the  same  as 
a  year  earlier.   At  the  same  time  large  additions  were  made  to  existing 
plants  during  the  year.   For  example,  construction  of  three  plants  --  one 
each  to  manufacture  nitrogen,  ammonium  phosphate,  and  nitrophosphate  was 
begun  and  modernization  of  petroleum  refineries  was  completed. 

Research  projects  of  the  Division  included  the  major  supply  items  -- 
petroleum  products,  feed,  fertilizer  and  seed.  Among  these  were  projects 
designed  to  establish  efficient  standards  of  performance  for  farm  delivery- 
men  of  petroleum  cooperatives  and  to  determine  methods  and  costs  of  fer- 
tilizer distribution  from  cooperative  manufacturing  plants  to  local  dis- 
tributing points.   A  study  of  the  operations  of  Mississippi  Federated 
Cooperatives,  (A.A.L.),  Jackson,  and  its  member  associations  was  completed 
during  1953. 

Operations  of  frozen  food  locker  plants  were  generally  improved.   A  higher 
percentage  of  lockers  were  rented  than  for  the  preceding  3  or  4  years  and 
more  plants  expanded  processing  and  merchandising  operations.   The  results 
of  a  study,  published  during  the  year,  summarized  the  cost  of  performing 
major  service  and  merchandising  activities.   The  greatest  net  savings,  it 
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was  found,  came  from  renting  lockers,  while  merchandising  produced  the 
next  highest  returns.   Processing  of  fresh  meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
showed  significant  losses. 

By  the  1952-53  crop  year,  memberships  of  farmer  cooperatives  had  grown 
to  approximately  7.5  million,  an  increase  of  150  percent  in  the  20  years 
the  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division  had  been  a  part  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.   At  that  time,  it  was  estimated  that  2  of 
3  farmers  in  the  United  States  were  members  of  one  or  more  associations 
engaged  in  marketing,  purchasing,  or  related  business  services. 

The  day-to-day  activities  of  the  group  that  have  collected  the  statistics 
of  farmer  cooperatives  have  been  mentioned  only  infrequently.   They  should 
have  the  recognition  so  well  earned.   Since  1922,  they  have  been  an 
important  element  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service  Established 

The  entire  staff  of  the  Division,  and  his  many  friends  throughout  the 
United  States,  were  shocked  by  the  sudden  death  of  Harold  Hedges  in  May 
1953.  Mr.  Hedges  had  served  with  distinction  as  Chief  of  the  Cooperative 
Research  and  Service  Division  since  1942.   Joseph  G.  Knapp  became  acting 
Chief  of  the  Division  and  later  Administrator  of  the  new  agency,  Farmer 
Cooperative  Service,  already  in  the  planning  stage. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  had  been  an  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  since  1939.  By  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1953,  it  was  estab- 
lished as  an  independent  agency.  On  December  4,  1953,  the  Cooperative 
Research  and  Service  Division  became  Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  statement  issued  at  the  time  by  Secretary 
Benson: 

.  .  .  Farmer  cooperatives  now  are  accepted  as  an  important  part 
of  our  free  enterprise  system.   Few  Americans  deny  the  right  of 
farmers  to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  their  products, 
purchasing  farm  supplies  or  obtaining  for  themselves  essential 
business  services.   Equally  few,  I  believe,  would  dispute  the 
obligation  of  the  Department  to  give  the  same  quality  of  research 
and  service  assistance  to  farmers  organizations  as  it  does  to 
farmers  production  practices.   Certainly  the  results  can  be  equally 
valuable. 

!IThe  climate  in  which  farmer  cooperatives  now  operate  is  very 
different  from  what  it  was  75  or  even  25  years  ago.   The  problems 
are  more  extensive  and  complex.   The  services  farmers  need  are  more 
numerous.   Cooperatives  are  becoming  convinced  they  must  unite  to 
coordinate  their  marketing  and  purchasing  operations  wherever  such 
a  step  is  possible.   The  Department  has  responded  to  these  needs 
by  establishing  a  new  agency,  Farmers  Cooperative  Service ■ 
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"As  one  who  has  long  been  associated  with  farmer  cooperatives,  I  am 
particularly  happy  to  see  this  recognition  given  to  the  contributions 
farmer  cooperatives  have  made  and  can  continue  to  make  in  the  future 
of  our  agriculture."   69/ 


69/  Benson,  Ezra  Taft,  News  for  Farmer  Cooperatives,  January  1954 
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THE  PERIOD  IN  RETROSPECT 

The  40  years ,  from  1913  to  1953,  were  for  farmer  cooperatives  a  period 
of  growth  and  development.   The  progress  they  made  can  be  only  im- 
perfectly measured  by  volume  of  business.   The  entire  national  economy 
has  grown  greatly  during  the  same  period. 

The  distinctive  progress  is  found  elsewhere.   Increased  memberships 
while  the  number  of  farmers  was  declining,  improved  management ,  informed 
boards  of  directors,  increased  awareness  of  the  kinds  of  services 
required  by  farmers  --  all  these  are  indices  of  substantial  progress. 

The  scope  and  direction  of  assistance  to  cooperatives  by  the  Department 
has  changed  with  the  needs  of  farmers  and  their  associations.   One 
pressing  need  in  1913  was  for  reliable  assistance  in  organization.   This 
need  the  staff  undertook  to  meet.   Somewhat  later  field  agents  in  market- 
ing and  county  agricultural  agents  gave  valuable  assistance.   Calls  for 
help  in  organization  gradually  diminished  as  cooperative  legal  require- 
ments became  stabilized  and  more  widely  known. 

The  lack  of  adequate  accounting  records  and  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
need  of  accounting  were  other  problems  that  the  cooperative  staff  tackled. 
Early  publications  dealt  almost  entirely  with  accounting  problems  and 
records.   Progress  has  been  made  since  that  time,  but  accounting  and 
understanding  of  cooperative  terminology  continues  a  problem  of  some 
cooperatives . 

Confusion  regarding  the  legal  status  of  cooperatives,  and  the  need  of 
legal  review  of  various  court  decisions,  led  to  the  appointment  of  an 
attorney  to  the  staff  in  1918.  From  1913  to  about  1921,  cooperatives 
were  harassed  by  a  series  of  antitrust  suits  in  State  courts.  7_0/  The 
fact  that  cooperatives  were  not  'illegal  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade"  was  not  definitely  established  until  the  Capper -Volstead  Act 
became  law  in  1922 . 

In  1913,  there  were  probably  not  more  than  25  operating  cooperatives 
that  could  be  classed  as  regionals;  17  of  these  were  still  active  in 
1957.   By  1923  the  number  in  this  group  had  grown  to  some  175.   Problems 
of  cooperative  management  were  intensified  in  these  larger  organizations. 
Need  for  adequate  financing  and  more  adequate  accounting  records 
increased.   Membership  relations  became  more  important  and  more  difficult. 
The  need  of  managerial  skill  and  stronger  boards  of  directors  also  came 
to  the  foreground. 

These  changes  led  in  1921  to  adoption  of  economic  research  as  a  basis 
for  study  of  cooperative  possibilities  and  problems.   Credit  for  the 


70/   See  Holman,  Charles  W. ,  The  Cooperative  Way  Wins  in  America,  pp.  26-32 
for  an  account  of  antitrust  suits  against  dairy  cooperatives. 
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firm  establishment  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  application 
of  economic  research  to  cooperatives  and  their  problems  belongs  to 
Dr.  H.  C.  Taylor.   Dr.  Taylor,  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and 
Crop  Estimates  (later  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics) ,  determined 
the  general  pattern  of  studies  initiated  in  1921. 

The  earliest  of  these  analyzed  the  factors  that  contributed  to  the 
success  of  well-established  cooperatives.   Two  or  three  years  later 
similar  studies  were  made  of  more  recently  organized  regional  associa- 
tions.  The  problems  of  these  relatively  inexperienced  organizations 
led  to  a  demand  for  advisory  assistance  on  economic  and  business  problems 

Possibilities  of  cooperation  in  agriculture  appeared  unlimited  to  many 
people  during  the  1920' s.   The  vigor  and  earnestness  of  the  growing 
movement  was  manifest.  At  the  first  session  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Cooperation,  for  example,  cooperative  leaders  spent  4  weeks  in  an 
organized  discussion  of  their  problems  and  plans  for  the  future.   Public 
interest  and  support  was  at  a  high  level.   The  Division  of  Cooperative 
Marketing  became  widely  recognized  as  a  source  of  information  and 
assistance. 

The  1920' s  also  were  the  heyday  of  the  Farm  Bloc,  a  group  that  believed 
strongly  in  more  direct  assistance  to  agriculture  than  cooperatives 
could  offer.   Passage  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill,  vetoed  by  President 
Collidge,  marked  the  high  tide  of  their  efforts  in  the  1920 's.  A  com- 
promise of  conflicting  opinions  was  responsible  for  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  and  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  in  1929. 

The  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing  was  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  on  October  1,  1929.   For  the  next  10  years,  until  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  became  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
1939,  work  with  cooperatives  was  conducted  in  these  independent  agencies. 

During  the  period  that  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing  was  part 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  emphasis  was  placed  on  appraisals  of  organ- 
ization possibilities  or  on  determining  necessity  and  safety  of  Farm 
Board  loans  to  cooperatives  rather  than  on  new  research.   However, 
much  use  was  made  of  prior  research  work  of  the  Division. 

Substantial  progress  was  made  in  the  organization  of  national  and 
regional  cooperatives.  Many  of  the  regionals,  particularly,  have 
survived  and  prospered. 

From  1933  to  1953,  one-half  of  the  period  under  review,  the  cooperative 
staff  was  a  part  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.   The  first  7  or  8 
years  was  a  time  of  slow  recovery  by  farmers  and  their  cooperatives 
from  the  depths  of  the  depression.  Many  new  agencies  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  elsewhere  were  created  to  deal  with  farm  problems. 
The  spotlight  was  on  these  new  agencies  and  research  and  service  for 
farmer  associations  came  to  occupy  a  secondary  role.   The  progress  made 
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by  farmer  cooperatives  during  this  period,  however,  dwarfed  all  earlier 
advances.   The  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division  was  intimately 
associated  with  this  progress,  and  demands  on  the  staff  for  research 
and  service  assistance  continued  to  increase. 

During  and  after  World  War  II,  cooperatives  increased  in  membership 
and  developed  new  methods  of  serving  farmers.   Bulk  delivery  of  feed 
and  fertilizer  was  inaugurated.   New  and  modern  plants  were  constructed 
for  the  processing  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  manufacture  of  dairy 
products,  the  extraction  of  cottonseed  and  soybean  oil  and  many 
additional  services.   For  example,  according  to  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service,  from  1940  to  1956,  16  regional  grain  cooperatives  increased 
their  subterminal  and  terminal  elevator  capacity  from  20  million  to 
173  million  bushels. 

Many  of  these  developments  stemmed  from  research  conducted  by  the  staff 
of  the  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division.   The  present  practice 
of  paying  premiums  to  producers  for  meat-type  hogs  is  one  example. 
Another  is  a  survey  of  petroleum  operations  of  cooperatives  in  1951 
which  helped  to  clear  the  way  for  further  advances. 

Service  work  with  farmer  cooperatives  always  has  had  an  urgent  quality. 
Frequently  the  demand  arose  from  the  desire  of  directors  of  small  and 
large  associations  to  obtain  an  impartial  review  of  present  or  proposed 
policies,  or  methods  of  administration.   Over  the  years,  approximately 
half  of  such  projects  have  been  conducted  with  the  cooperation  of  State 
officials.   Yet  State  agencies,  more  often  than  not,  have  been  unwilling 
to  assume  full  responsibility.   One  of  the  most  common  reasons  has  been 
the  fact  that  most  problems  are  more  than  statewide.   Furthermore,  the 
cooperative  staff  has  become  widely  known  as  the  group  that  are  expert 
in  the  field.   Consequently,  frequent  demands  have  been  and  still  are 
made  on  the  staff  to  carry  out  this  portion  of  their  responsibility 
under  the  Cooperative  Marketing  Act.   These  demands  cannot  and  should 
not  be  ignored. 

The  Cooperative  Marketing  Act  also  authorized  the  Cooperative  Research 
and  Service  Division  and  its  successor,  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  "To 
promote  the  knowledge  of  cooperative  principles  and  practices  and  to 
cooperate,  in  presenting  such  knowledge  with  educational  and  marketing 
agencies,  cooperative  associations,  and  others."  Educational  work  has 
been  a  continuing  project  of  the  entire  staff.  A  feature  has  been  the 
publication  of  special  circulars  for  use  by  vocational  and  agricultural 
classes  in  high  schools  and  other  educational  institutions.   Another  has 
been  the  publication  of  summaries  of  findings  of  research  projects  in 
the  News  for  Farmer  Cooperatives.   The  numerous  educational  meetings, 
clinics,  and  conferences  in  which  members  of  the  staff  have  participated 
over  the  years  have  been  mentioned  from  time  to  time  in  the  foregoing 
sections. 

History  of  the  growth  of  farm  organizations  in  the  United  States  shows 
that  in  at  least  three  periods  cooperatives  made  a  definite  step  ahead. 
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The  Granger  movement  of  the  1870' s,  about  30  years  after  the  organization 
of  the  earliest  associated  dairies,  was  the  first.   The  second  may  be 
placed  some  50  years  later,  in  the  early  1920' s.   In  this  period  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act  assured  farmers  that  cooperatives  were  legal  organ- 
izations.  The  number  of  regional  associations  had  increased  eight- 
fold between  1913  and  1925,  and  cooperatives  also  established  national 
organizations  for  legislative  and  educational  purposes.   The  third 
advance  dates  roughly  from  the  period  of  World  War  II.   In  1942-43 ,  for 
the  first  time,  memberships  of  marketing  and  purchasing  associations 
exceeded  4  million,  and  volume  of  business  was  more  than  $5  billion. 

In  this  development,  however,  cooperatives  have  done  little  more  than 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  national  economy.   For  example,  the 
gross  national  product  increased  approximately  fourfold  from  1927-28 
to  1954-55.   The  volume  of  farm  products  and  supplies  handled  coopera- 
tively during  this  period  showed  about  the  same  advance.   Considering 
the  tendency  for  the  farmer's  share  in  the  economy  to  decline,  this  in 
itself  is  no  small  achievement. 

Compared  with  the  gigantic  corporations  of  1958,  farmer  cooperatives 
are  small  business.  In  1954,  82  percent  of  all  farmer  cooperatives 
did  a  business  of  $1  million  or  less  annually.  A  comparative  few 
presently  exceed  $100  million,  but  not  more  than  3  or  4  exceed  $200 
million.  The  next  advance,  when  it  comes,  undoubtedly  will  include 
consolidation  of  smaller  associations  and  federation  of  locals  into 
stronger  and  more  effective  marketing  and  purchasing  organizations. 

In  a  changing  economy  no  organization  or  group  of  organizations  can 
stand  still  and  survive.   Therefore,  farmer  cooperatives  will  change, 
and  the  need  for  the  guidance  of  research  to  mark  the  way  ahead  is 
clear.   Consequently,  the  duty  of  the  staff  of  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service  to  assist  farmers  and  their  cooperatives  to  prepare  for  the 
future  is  more  urgent  in  1958  than  when  the  Cooperative  Marketing  Act 
was  passed. 
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Appendix  A 

PARTIAL  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY 

COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  AND  SERVICE  DIVISION, 

FARM  CREDIT  ADMINI STRATI ON 9    1934-53 

(See  page  156  for  note  on  availability 
of  publications.) 


Bulletins 

1.  Cooperative  Purchasing  of  Farm  Supplies.,  by  J  .  G.  Knapp  and 
J.  H.  Lister.   1935. 

2.  Accounting  Principles  for  Cooperative  Cotton  Gin  Associations, 
by  0.  T.  Weaver.   1335. 

3.  Cooperative  Marketing  of  Agricultural  Products,  by  W.  W.  Fetrow. 
1936. 

4.  Cooperation  in  A.griculture;  a  Selected  and  Annotated  Bibliography 

with  Special  Reference  to  Marketing.  Purchasing  and  Credit, 
by  Chastina  Gardner.   1936. 

5.  Organization  and  Operation  of  the  Illinois  Livestock  Marketing 

Association,  by  H.  H.  Hulbert.   1936. 

6.  Statistics  of  Farmers'  Cooperative  Business  Organizations, 
1920-1935,  by  R.  H.  Ellsworth.   1936. 

7.  Cooperative  Marketing  of  Range  Livestock,  by  L .  B.  Mann.   1936. 

8.  Mutual  Irrigation  Companies  in  California  and  Utah,  by  IT.  A. 
Hutchins.   1936. 

9.  Membership  Relations  of  Cooperative  Associations,  by  J,  W.  Jones. 
1936. 

10.  Marketing  Policies  of  the  California  Walnut  Growers  Association, 
by  H.  C.  Hensley  ?.nd  N.  H.  Borden. 

11.  Organization  and  Operating  Problems  of  Nebraska  Cooperative 
Creameries,  by  T.  G.  Stitts  and  G.  C.  Laughlin.   1937. 

12.  Analysis  of  the  Business  Operations  of  Cooperative  Cotton  Gins 
in  Oklahoma,  1933-34,  by  0.  T.  Weaver  and  0.  W.  Herrmann, 

13.  Transportation  of  Milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milkshed  .  J.J,  Scanlan 
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14.     Cooperative  Organization  of  Iowa  Farmers'  Creameries ,  by 
Frank  Robotka  and  G.  C.  Laughlin.   1937. 
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15.  Contract  Feeding  and  Pasturing  of  Lambs  and  Cattle,  by 
C.  G.  Randell.   1937. 

16.  Milk  Cooperatives  in  Four  Ohio  Markets,  by  W.  C.  Welden 
and  T.  G.  Stitts.   1937. 

17.  Commercial  Trucking  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  in  Nine 
Atlantic  Coast  States,  by  Nephtune  Fogelberg  and 

H.  W.  Mumford.   1937. 

18.  Use  of  Motortrucks  in  Marketing  Fruits  and  Vegetables, 
by  M.  P.  Rasmussen.   1937. 

19.  Business  Analysis  of  the  Utah  Poultry  Producers  Cooperative 
Association,  by  J .  J.  Scanlan.   1937. 


Farmers'  Purchasing  Associations  in  Wisconsin,  by 
R.  K.  Froker  and  J.  G.  Knapp.   1937. 


-21.     Farmers'  Mutual  Windstorm-Insurance  Companies,  by 
G.  A.  Bubolz.   1938. 

22.  Cooperative  Purchasing  of  Farm  Supplies  in  Mississippi, 
by  J .  H.  Lister  and  G.  M.  Francis.   1938. 

23.  Problems  and  Trends  in  Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance, 
by  V.  N.  Valgren.   1938. 

24.  The  Surplus  Problem  in  the  Northeastern  Milksheds,  by 
Leland  Spencer.   1938. 

25.  Relative  Prices  to  Producers  Under  Selected  Types  of 
Milk  Pools,  by  T.  G.  Stitts  and  E.  W.  Gaumitz.   1933. 

26.  A  Statistical  Handbook  of  Farmers'  Cooperatives,  by 
F.  M.  Hyre,  Whiton  Powell,  and  others.   1938. 

27.  Cooperative  Purchasing  through  the  Illinois  Farm  Supply 
Company  and  Its  Member  County  Companies,  by  J .  H.  Lister. 
1938. 

*28.     Accounting  Procedure  for  Cooperative  Grain  Elevators, 
by  E.  B.  Ballow.   1933. 

*29.     Terminal  Fruit  Auctions  as  Marketing  Agencies  for 
Farmers'  Cooperatives,  by  K.  B.  Gardner.   1938. 
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30.  Operations  of  Cooperative  Grain  Elevators  in  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma,  by  Harold  Hedges.   1939. 

31.  Cooperative  Farm  Supply  Purchasing  in  the  British  Isles , 
by  J.  G.  Knapp.   1939. 

32.  Cooperative  Milk  Marketing  in  Louisville,  by  W.  C.  Uelden 
and  T.  G.  Stitts.   1939. 

33.  Cooperative  Marketing  of  Fleece  Wool,  by  J,  M.  Coon.   1939. 
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4.     Cooperative  Marketing  of  Livestock  at  Cincinnati,  by 
H.  H.  Hulbert.   1939. 

35.  Livestock  Auction  Sales  in  the  United  States,  by 
C.  G.  Randell  and  L,  B.  Mann.   1939. 

36.  Butter  Marketing  by  Cooperative  Creameries  in  the  Middle 
West,  by  P.  E.  Quintus  and  T.  G.  Stitts.   1939. 

37.  •   Cooperative  Egg  and  Poultry  Auction  Associations,  by 

J.J.  Scanlan  and  R.  W.  Lennartson.   1939. 

38.  Cooperative  Purchasing  by  Indiana  Farmers,  by  G.  M.  Francis. 
1939. 

r39.     Cooperative  Creamery  Accounting,  by  D.  D.  Brubaker.   1939. 

40.  Cooperative  Grain  Marketing  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
by  H.  E.  Ratcliffe.   1940. 

41.  Expenses,  Income  and  Dividends  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas 
Cooperative  Cotton  Gins,  by  J .  S.  Burgess  and 

0.  T.  Weaver.   1940. 

42.  Marketing  Potatoes  through  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative 
Associations,  by  C.  W.  Hauck  and  A.  W.  McKay.   1941. 

43.  Cooperative  Grain  Elevators  in  North  Dakota  and  Eastern 
Montana,  by  H.  E.  Ratcliffe,  P.  V.  Hemphill  and  H.  F. 
Hollands.   1941. 

44.  Business  Stability  of  Iowa  Farmers'  Elevators,  by 
E.  B.  Ballow.   1941. 

45.  Reinsurance  Among  Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies, 
by  V.  N.  Valgren.   1941. 

45.     Classification  and  Rating  of  Farm  Fire  Risks,  by 
K.  H.  Hunter.   1941. 
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47.  Cooperative  Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  by 
Nephtune  Fogelberg  and  W.  G.  Leith.   1941. 

48.  Sales  and  Distribution  Policies  of  Cooperative  Canneries 
in  the  United  States,  by  H.  C.  Hensley.   1941. 

49.  Selling  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables  Cooperatively,  by 
J.  H.  Heckman.   1941. 

50.  Legal  Phases  of  Cooperative  Associations,  by  L .  S.  Hulbert. 
1942.  (Now  FCS  Bulletin  10.) 

51.  Marketing  Maine  Potatoes  in  Maine  and  in  Boston,  by 
G.  W.  Sprague.   1941. 

52.  Retail  Outlets  for  Fruit  in  Mew  York  City,  by 

M.  P.  Rasmussen,  F.  A.  Quitslund  and  E.  W.  Cake.   1941. 

53.  Application  of  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Statutes  to  Farmers' 
Cooperatives,  by  G.  J.  Waas  and  D.  G.  White,   1942. 

54.  Agricultural  Cooperation  in  the  United  States,  by 

W.  W.  Fetrow  and  R.  H.  Ellsworth.   1947.  (Now  FCS  Bulletin  1.) 

55.  Cooperative  Marketing  of  Apples  in  the  United  States,  by 
J.  H.  Heckman  and  G.  H.  Goldsborough.   194G. 

*)S.     Operating  Costs  of  Selected  Cooperative  Feed  Mills  and 
Distributors j  by  L .  F.  Rickey.   1949. 

v57.     Coordinating  Transportation  Improves  Marketing  and  Purchasing 
for  Minnesota  Cooperatives,  by  R.  J.  Byrne.   1950. 

''50 .     Where  and  How  Much  Cash  Grain  Storage  for  Oklahoma  Farmers, 
by  T.  E.  Hall.   1950. 

*  59 .     Cooperative  Marketing  of  Eggs  and  Poultry  in  Ohio,  by 

H.  E.  Ratcliffe.   1950. 

*  60,     Rural  Health  Cooperatives3  by  Helen  L.  Johnston.   1950. 

*  61.     Where  and  How  Much  Cash  Grain  Storage  for  North  Dakota  Farmers, 

by  T.  E.  Hall,  P.  V.  Hemphill,  C.  H.  Myers  and  W.  K.  Davis. 
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*  62.     Cooperative  Marketing  of  Potatoes  in  the  United  States,  by 

G.  H.  Goldsborough.   1951. 

63.     Costs  of  Pelleting  Feeds  at  Selected  Cooperative  Feed  Mills,  by 
Lacey  F.  Rickey.   1951..  (Now  FCS  Bulletin  3.) 
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-64.    Cooperative  Shipping  Point  Auctions  for  Fruits  and  Vegetables, 
by  C.  K.  Baker.   1951. 

"65.    Decentralized  Marketing  by  Producers  Livestock  Cooperative 

Association,  Columbus,  Ohio,  by  R.  L.  Fox  and  C.  r  .  Randell. 
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"66.   Factors  Affecting  Margins  and  Costs  in  Marketing  Kansas 
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C-101   Early  Developments  in  Cooperative  Cotton  Marketing,  by 
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C-102   Organization  and  Operation  of  Cooperative  Irrigation 
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C-107   Refrigerated  Food  Lockers;  a  New  Cooperative  Service, 
by  L.  B.  Mann.   1938;  rev.  1940. 
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C-10S   Organizing  a  Farmers'  Cooperative,  by  S .  D.  Sanders. 
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C-109   Organizing  a  Cooperative  Cotton  Gin,  by  0.  T.  Weaver 
and  U.  H.  Pricket t.   1939. 

C-110   Marketing  Fruits  and  Vegetables  Cooperatively,  by  M.  C.  Gay. 
1938. 

C-lll   Co-ops  in  Agriculture,  by  F .  M.  Hyre.   1939. 

C-112   Development  of  Cooperative  Cotton  Ginning,  by 
0.  W.  Herrmann.  1939. 

C-113   Farmers'  Retail  Petroleum  Associations,  by  J .  G.  Knapp 
and  F.  M.  Hyre.   1939. 

C-114   Crushing  Cottonseed  Cooperatively,  by  J .  S.  Burgess.   1939. 

*C-115   Organization  Structure  of  Farmers'  Elevators,  by  Harold  Hedges. 
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C-116   Cooperative  Marketing  of  Dairy  Products,  by  H.  C.  Trelogan 
and  F,  M,  Hyre.   1939. 

C-117   South  Brazil;  New  Land  of  Cotton,  by  0.  W.  Herrmann.   1940. 

C-118   Operation  of  Small  Lot  Country  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Auctions, 
by  E.  W.  Cake.   1940. 

*C-119   Operating  Methods  of  Challenge  Cream  &  Butter  Association, 
by  P.  E.  Quintus.   1940. 

C-120   Cooperative  Purchasing  of  Farm  Supplies  in  Georgia,  by 
G.  M.  Francis.   1940. 

C-121   The  Citrus  Industry  and  the  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 
System,  by  Nephtune  Fogelberg  and  A.  W.  McKay.   1940. 

C-122   Cooperative  Grain  Marketing  in  the  United  States,  by 
Harold  Hedges.   1941. 

C-123   Personnel  Management  in  Farmers'  Cooperatives,  by  R.  G.  Beers. 
1941. 

C-124   Distribution  of  Milk  by  Farmers'  Cooperative  Associations, 
by  L.  F.  Herrmann  and  W.  C.  Welden.   1941. 

C-125   Distribution  of  Machinery  by  Farmers'  Cooperative  Associations , 
by  G.  M.  Francis.   1941. 
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C-126   Cooperative  Manufacture  and  Distribution  of  Fertilizer  by 
Small  Regional  Dry-Mix  Plants,  by  J .  H.  Lister.   1941. 

C=127   Cooperative  Frozen  Food  Locker  Plants,  by  S.  T.  Warrington 
and  P.  C.  Wilkins.   1946. 

C-123   Purchasing  Farm  Supplies  through  Southern  States  Coopera- 
tive, Inc.,  by  J  .  H.  Lister  and  Alexander  Swantz.   1943. 

C-129   Cooperative  Marketing  of  Rice  and  Its  Part  in  the  War 
Emergency,  by  H.  M.  Bain.   1943. 

C-130   Cottonseed  Improvement  Associations,  by  C.  E.  Pike.   1347, 

C-131   The  Cotton  Producers  Association;  Its  Cotton  Marketing  and 
Supply  Purchasing  Services,  by  J .  H.  Lister  and  C.  E.  Pike. 
1348. 

C-132   Marketing  Policies  of  the  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers  Association,  by  H.  C.  Hensley.   1948. 

C-133   Dairy  Breeding  Cooperatives;  Their  Development,  Practices, 
and  Policies,  by  D.  E.  Hirsch  and  I.  R.  Hedges.   1949. 

C-134   Your  Peaches  in  the  Market,  by  Edward  C.  Collins  and  C. 
Richard  Creek.   June  1950. 

*C-135   The  Citrus  Growers  Exchange  System  in  California  and  Arizona, 
by  K.  B.  Gardner  and  A.  W.  McKay.   1950. 

"C-13S   Butter  Pricing  by  Iowa  Creameries,  by  A.  G.  Mathis  and 
D.  E.  Hirsch.   1950. 

C-137   Members'  Knowledge  and  Attitudes--Calavo  Growers  of  California 
by  A.  W.  McKay.   1950. 

'"C-138   Citrus  Packing  House  Costs  in  California,  by  J.  K.  Samuels 
and  J.  W.  Mather.   1951. 

C-139   Petroleum  Operation  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  by  J.  W.  Mather. 
1951. 

"C-140   Patrons  Appraise  Cooperative  Relations,  by  0.  R.  LeBeau  and 
J.  H.  Heckman.   1951. 

C-141   Working  Together  to  Market  Florida  Citrus  Fruit,  by 
G.  H.  Goldsborough.   1951. 

*C-142   Food  Brokers  Appraise  Cooperative  Marketing  Practices,  by 
Anne  L.  Gessner.   1951. 
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•143   Delivering  Feed  in  Bulk,,  by  Lacey  F.  R.ickey.   1951 


C-144   Grower  Attitudes  Toward  Marketing  Tobacco  Cooperatively ,  by 
H.  G.  Kiger.   1952. 

C-145   Cooperative  Fertilizer  Facilities  and  Operations,  by  E.  G.  Grab, 
W.  M.  Hurst,  and  C.  L.  Scroggs.   1952. 

C-146   California  Walnut  Grower  Association,  by  H.  C.  Kiger.   1952. 

C-147   Fall  Premium  Milk  Pricing  Plans,  by  N.  T.  Pritchard.   1952(FCS  Cir  4) 

*C-148   Changes  in  the  Operation  of  Major  Regional  Purchasing  Associa- 
tions, 1941-1951,  by  M.  A.  Abrahamsen  and  Jane  L.  Scearce.   1952. 

*C-149   Standards  for  Tank  Truck  Servicemen  in  West  Central  States, 
by  J.  W.  Mather.   1952. 

C-150   Producing  and  Merchandising  Sausage  in  Small  Plants,  by 
C.  G.  Randell.   1953.  (Now  FCS  Cir.  5) 

C-151   Changing  Grain  Storage  Costs,  Farm  vs.  Elevator,  by  T.  E.  Hall. 
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*C-152   Measuring  the  Marketability  of  Meat-Type  Hogs,  by  R.  L.  Fox, 
A.  E.  Wheeler  and  C.  G.  Randell.   1953. 
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1.  Survey  of  Problems  To  Be  Considered  by  South  Plains  Coopera- 
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2.  Survey  of  Three  Maryland  Cooperative  Milk  Trucking  Associations, 
by  J.  J.  Scanlan.   1935. 

3.  Cooperative  Purchasing  of  Farm  Supplies  in  Oregon  -  1933, 
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Associations,  by  P.  T.  Gartside.   1936;  rev.  1945. 
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7.  Membership,  Financial,  and  Operating  Status  of  Cooperative 
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8,  Farmers"  Grain  Elevators  and  Warehouses  in  the  Pacific 
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1934-35,  by  H.  E.  Ratcliffe.   1936. 

9.  The  Surplus  Problem  in  the  Northeastern  Milksheds,  by 
Leland  Spencer.   1936. 

10.  Use  of  Motor  Trucks  by  Cooperative  Associations  and 
Others  in  Marketing  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  by  M.  P. 
Rasmussen.   1936. 

11.  Survey  of  Consumer  Buying  and  Use  Habits  and  Attitudes 
Toward  Walnuts,  by  H.  C.  Hensley  and  N.  H.  Borden.   1937. 

12.  Statistics  of  Farmers'  Marketing  and  Purchasing  Associations; 
1935-36  Marketing  Season,  by  R.  H.  Elsworth.   1937. 

13.  An  Economic  Study  of  Some  Problems  of  Western  Illinois  Apple 
Growers,  by  H.  W.  Mumford  and  S.  W.  Decker.   1937. 

14.  Western  Cream  for  Eastern  Markets,  by  Leland  Spencer.   1937. 

15.  Operating  Status  of  Nebraska  Cooperative  Grain  Elevators; 
1935-36,  by  Harold  Hedges.   1937. 

16.  Proposed  Organization  Forms  for  Refrigerated  Food  Storage 
Locker  Associations,  by  L .  B.  Mann.   1938. 

17.  Principles  and  Procedure  for  Organizing  Cooperative  Cotton 
Gins,  by  0.  T.  Weaver  and  U.  H.  Prickett.   1939. 

18.  Statistics  of  Farmers'  Marketing  and  Purchasing  Cooperatives; 
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19.  Some  Facts  Concerning  Competition  between  Apples  and  Other 
Fruits  at  Retail,  New  York  City,  by  M.  P.  Rasmussen  and 

F.  A.  Quitslund.   1939. 

20.  Organizing  a  Refrigerated  Food  Locker  Association,  by  L.  B. 
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21.  Statistics  of  Farmers'  Marketing  and  Purchasing  Cooperatives; 
1938-39  Marketing  Season,  by  R.  H.  Elsworth.   1940. 

22.  Summary  of  a  Study  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  by  V.  N.  Valgren.   1940. 

23.  Base  Allotment  or  Quota  Plans  Used  by  Farmers'  Cooperative 

Milk  Associations,  by  W.  C.  Welden  and  L.  F.  Herrmann.   1940. 
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24.  Frozen-Food  Locker  Plants  in  the  United  States ,  by  S  .  T. 
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25.  Some  Facts  Concerning  Competition  between  Apples  and  Other 
Fruits  at  Retail,  New  York  City,  August  1939,  by  M.  P. 
Rasmussen,  F.  A.  Quitslund  and  E.  W.  Cake.   1940. 
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27.  Marketing  Maine  Potatoes;  Purchase  and  Use  of  Potatoes  and 
Substitutes  in  Homes  of  Boston  Consumers,  March  4  to  April  6, 
1940,  by  G.  G.  Foelsch  and  G.  W.  Sprague.   1940. 

28.  Unraveling  Financial  Statements  of  Co-op  Gins,  by  0.  T.  Weaver. 
1940. 

29.  Marketing  Mushrooms  from  the  Kennett  Square  Area  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Groxtfers'  and  Buyers'  Attitudes  Concerning  Proposed  Market- 
ing Plans  for  Mushrooms  Produced  in  the  Area,  by  E.  W.  Cake, 

W.  G.  Leith  and  A.  W.  McKay.   1940. 

30.  Competition  between  Fruits  at  Retail,  Mew  York  City,  November 
1939,  by  M.  P.  Rasmussen,  F.  A.  Quitslund  and  E.  W.  Cake. 
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31.  Marketing  Maine  Potatoes;  Organization  and  Market  Practices 

in  Maine  and  Boston,  by  M.  A.  Hincks,  and  G.  W.  Sprague.   1940. 

32.  Sales  of  Fruits  at  Retail,  New  York  City,  March  1940,  by 
M.  P.  Rasmussen,  F.  A.  Quitslund  and  E.  W.  Cake.   1941. 

33.  Distribution  of  Canned  Foods  by  Cooperative  Canneries  in 
the  United  States,  by  H.  C.  Hensley.   1941. 

34.  Statistics  of  Farmers'  Marketing  and  Purchasing  Cooperatives; 
1939-40  Marketing  Seascm,  by  R.  H.  Elsworth.   1941. 

35.  This  number  not  assigned. 

36.  Marketing  Maine  Potatoes  -  Boston  Retail  Prices  as  Associated 
with  Types  of  Packages,  Retailers,  and  Consumer  Incomes, 
February  26  to  April  6,  1940,  by  G .  G.  Foelsch.   1941. 

37.  Sales  Policies  of  Cooperative  Canneries  in  the  United  States, 
by  H.  C.  Hensley.   1941. 

38.  Marketing  Problems  of  Maine  Potato  Producers,  by  G.  W.  Sprague. 
1941. 
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39.  Marketing  Maine  Potatoes  -  Damage  in  Selected  Bags  at 
Maine  Shipping  Points  and  in  Boston  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Markets  3  by  M.  A.  Hincks,  Raymond  L.  Spangler  and  G.  W. 
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40.  Farmers'  Marketing  and  Purchasing  Cooperatives,  1863=1939, 
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L.  S.  Hulbert.   1941. 
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46.  Marketing  Fruits,  Vegetables,  and  Nuts;  a  Selected  and 
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47.  The  Audit  R.eport  for  an  Agricultural  Cooperative  Enterprise, 
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43.     An  Appraisal  of  Services  Provided  by  Cooperative  Marketing 
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49.  Wholesale  Distribution  of  Dry  Beans  and  Canned  Dry  Beans 
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52.  Cooperative  Creamery  Truck  Routes  in  the  United  States,  by 
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53.  Cooperative  Reorganization  of  Milk  and  Cream  Hauling,  by 
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59..     Sideline  Merchandising  Operations  of  Elevators  Affiliated 

with  the  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Association,  St.  Paul, 
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60.  Cooperative  Marketing  and  Processing  of  Peaches  in  the 
Southeast,  by  Nephtune  Fogelberg.   1942. 

61.  Services  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Co-ops  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States,  by  H.  W.  Mumford.   1943. 

62.  Pre-war  Developments  in  Milk  Distribution,  by  L.  F.  Hermann 
and  W.  C.  Welden.   1942. 

63.  Application  of  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Statutes  to  Farmers' 
Cooperatives,  by  G.  J.  Waas  and  D.  G.  White.   1942. 

64.  Statistics  of  Farmers'  Marketing  and  Purchasing  Cooperatives; 
1941-42  Marketing  Season,  by  R.  H.  Elsworth  and  Grace 
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65.  Farmers'  Cooperative  Discontinuances,  1875-1939,  by  W.  W. 
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81.  Frozen  Food  Locker  Plants;  Location,  Capacity,  Rates  and  Use, 
January  1,  1943,  by  S .  T.  Warrington  and  P.  C.  Wilkins.   1945. 

82.  State  Councils  and  Associations  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  by 
Jane  L.  Scearce.   1945. 

83.  Statistics  of  Farmers'  Marketing  and  Purchasing  Cooperatives; 
1943-44,  by  Grace  Wanstall.   1945. 

84.  Cooperative  Possibilities  in  Freezing  Fruits  and  Vegetables, 
by  A.  L.  Gessner.   1945. 

85.  The  Place  of  Cooperatives  in  the  Fertilizer  Industry,  by 
J.  G.  Knapp.   1945. 
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86.  Wartime  Selling  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  by  J.  K.  Samuels. 
1945. 

87.  Cooperative  Seed  Marketing,  by  T.  E.  Hall.   1945. 

88.  Effect  of  the  War  on  County  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Associations 
in  Indiana,  by  J .  L.  Scearce.   1945. 

89.  Handbook  on  Major  Regional  Farm  Supply  Purchasing  Cooperatives, 
1943  and  1944,  by  J .  G.  Knapp  and  J.  L.  Scearce.   1945. 

90.  Economic  Objectives  of  Farmers'  Cooperatives,  by  E .  A.  Stokdyk. 
1945. 

91.  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Freezing  Costs,  by  A.  L.  Gessner,   1945. 

92.  Making  the  Most  of  Your  Co-op  Annual  Meeting,  by  F.  M.  Hyre. 
1945. 

*93.    Floor  Plans  for  Small  Cooperative  Dairy  Plants,  by  D .  D. 
Brubaker.   1945. 

94.  Cooperative  Frozen  Food  Locker  Associations  in  Illinois,  1945, 
by  P.  C.  Wilkins.   1946. 

95.  Delivering  Petroleum  to  Farmers  Efficiently,  by  J .  W.  Mather. 
1946. 

95-A.   Delivery  Efficiency  of  Petroleum  Cooperatives  Affiliated  with 
Southern  States  Cooperative,  Inc.,  by  J.  W.  Mather.   1946. 

96.    Research  Practices  and  Problems  of  Farmers'  Regional  Associa- 
tions, by  M.  A.  Abrahamsen.   1946. 

97.  The  Status  of  Cooperatives  in  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Canning, 
1943  and  1944,  by  G.  M.  Weber.   1946. 

98.  Marketing  the  1944  Wyoming  Wool  Clip  under  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Purchase  Plan,  by  J .  L.  Van  Horn  and  H.H. 
Hulbert.   1946. 

99.  Sales  and  Consumer  Acceptance  of  Certain  Dehydrated  Vegetables 
in  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan  by  J,  C.  Moore.   1945. 

100.    Purchasing  Hybrid  Seed  Corn  Cooperatively,  fay  I  E  Hall.   1946. 

*101.    Layout  and  Operations  of  Cooperative  Poultry  Dressing  Plants, 
by  W.  M.  Hurst.   1946. 
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102.  Handbook  on  Major  R.egional  Farm  Supply  Purchasing  Cooperatives , 

1944  and  1945,  by  J.  G.  Knapp  and  J .  L.  Scearce,  1946. 

103.  How  Much  Did  Your  Wool  Bring?   by  J  .  L.  Van  Horn  and  T.  W. 
Pritchard.   1947. 

104.  Merchandising  Program  of  Cooperatives  Selling  Maine  Potatoes  in 
Three  Markets,  1944-45  and  1945-46,  by  G .  H.  Goldsborough  and 
J.  H.  Heckman.   1947. 

105.  Frozen  Food  Locker  Plants ;  Location,  Capacity,  Rates  and  Use, 
January  1,  1946,  by  P .  C.  Wilkins  and  L.  B.  Mann.   1947. 

"106.    Preparing  Federal  Annual  P^eturns  for  Tax-Exempt  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, by  G.  J.  Waas.   1947. 

'107.    Farm  Produce  Markets  in  the  United  States.   Part  II.   Plans  and 
Facilities,  by  W.  M.  Hurst.   1947. 

100.    Statistics  of  Farmers1  Marketing  and  Purchasing  Cooperatives, 
1944-45,  by  Grace  Wanstall.   1947. 

109.  Frozen  Food  Locker  Cooperatives  in  Illinois,  1946,  by  ? .  C. 
Wilkins  and  L.  B.  Mann.   1947. 

110.  Handbook  on  Major  Regional  Farm  Supply  Purchasing  Cooperatives, 

1945  and  1946,  by  J .  G.  Knapp  and  J.  L.  Scearce.   1947. 

111.  Marketing  Colorado  Boxed  Peaches  in  the  Twin  Cities  —  1947,  by 
J.  I-I.  Heckman.   1947. 

112.  Repairing  Machinery  Cooperatively  in  Indiana,  by  J.  W.  Mather. 
1947. 

113.  Economic  Analysis  of  Dairy  Cooperatives  in  Georgia,  by  D.  E. 
Hirsch.   1940. 

114.  Buyers'  Suggestions  for  Expanding  Markets  and  Improving  Distri- 
bution of  Citrus  Juices,  by  H.  C.  Hensley  and  A.  L.  Gessner. 
1940. 

115.  Wholesale  Buyers'  Attitudes  toward  Citrus  Juices,  by  H.  C. 
Hensley  and  A.  L.  Gessner.   1940. 

116.  Cooperative  Frozen  Food  Locker  Associations,  by  L.  B.  Mann  and 
P.  C.  Wilkins.   1940. 

"117.    State  Councils  and  Associations  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  1947,  by 
J.  L.  Scearce.   1940. 
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11G.    Farmers1  Cooperatives  in  our  Community,  by  A.  W.  McKay.   1940. 
(Circular  E-32  has  same  title.) 

113.    Statistics  of  Farmers'  Marketing  and  Purchasing  Cooperatives;, 
1945-46 ,  by  Grace  Wanstall.   1948. 

120.  Handbook  of  Cooperatives  Processing  Horticultural  Products, 
1945-46  &  1946-47,  by  A.  L.  Gessner. 

121.  Sources  and  Distribution  of  Citrus  Juices  Purchased  by  Wholesale 
Buyers,  1946-47,  by  H.  C.  Hensley  and  A.  L.  Gessner.   1940. 

122.  Frozen  Food  Locker  Cooperatives  in  Illinois,  1947,  by  P .  C. 
Wilkins  and  L.  B.  Mann.   1948. 

Cooperation  for  Rural  Health,  by  H.  L.  Johnston.   1943. 

Handbook  on  Major  Regional  Farm  Supply  Purchasing  Cooperatives, 

1946  and  1947,  by  J .  G.  Knapp  and  J.  L.  Scearce.   1948. 

Farmers'  Cooperative  Feed  Mills;  Plans  and  Operations,  by  W.  M. 
Hurst.   1948. 

Prepackaging  Fruits  and  Vegetables  by  Cooperatives,  by  O.R. 
LeBeau.   1948. 

Formula  Pricing  of  Milk  for  Fluid  Use,  by  E .  S.  Harris  and  I.  R. 
Hedges.   1948. 

Working  Manual  for  Cooperative  Cottonseed  Oil  Mill  Operators,  by 
D.  H.  McVey  and  J.  L.  Scearce.   1949. 

129.  Processing  by  Frozen  Food  Locker  Cooperatives,  by  L.  B.  Mann, 
R.  L.  Fox,  and  P.  C.  Wilkins.   1949. 

130.  Marketing  Practices  of  Cooperatives  Processing  Canned  and  Frozen 
Fruits  and  Vegetables,  by  A.  L.  Gessner.   1949. 

*  131.    An  Analysis  of  the  Base-Quota  Plan  in  the  Memphis  Milkshed,  by 
H.  G.  Hirsch  and  I.  R.  Hedges.   1949. 

132.  North  Dakota  Cooperatives  Coordinate  Transportation  for  Economy 
and  Service,  by  L.  N.  Conyers  and  R.  J.  Byrne.   1949. 

133.  Handbook  of  Cooperatives  Processing  Horticultural  Products 
1947-48,  by  A.  L.  Gessner.   1949. 

134.  Handbook  on  Major  Regional  Farm  Supply  Purchasing  Cooperatives, 

1947  and  1948,  by  J .  G.  Knapp  and  J.  L.  Scearce.   1949. 
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*123. 

124. 

*L25. 

*L  26 . 

127. 

*128. 

135.    Frozen  Food  Locker  Cooperatives  in  Illinois,  1948,  by  L.  B. 
Mann  and  P.  C.  Wilkins.   1949. 

*136.    Base-Surplus  Plan  in  the  Madison,  Wis.,  Milk  Market,  by  N.  G. 
Stocker  and  I.  R.  Hedges.   1949. 

137.  Statistics  of  Farmers'  Marketing  and  Purchasing  Cooperatives, 
1947-48,  by  Grace  Wanstall.   1950. 

138.  Prepackaging  Cranberries  Cooperatively.,  by  0.  R.  LeBeau.   1950. 

139.  Wholesale  Distribution  of  Citrus  Fruits  in  five  Terminal  Markets, 
December  1946-March  1947,  by  J.  K.  Samuels  and  G .  H.  Goldsborough. 
1950. 

140.  Educational  Practices  and  Problems  of  Agricultural  Cooperatives, 
by  0.  R.  LeBeau.   1950..  (Now  FCS  General  Report  8.) 

141.  Handbook  on  Major  Regional  Farm  Supply  Purchasing  Cooperatives, 
1948  and  1949,  by  M.  A.  Abrahamsen  and  J.  L.  Scearce.   1950. 

142.  Handbook  of  Cooperatives  Processing  Horticultural  Products, 
1948-49,  by  A.  L.  Gessner.   1950. 

*  143.    Coordinating  the  Marketing  of  Florida  Citrus  Fruit,  by  G.  H. 
Goldsborough.   1950. 

144.  Available  Motion  Picture  Films  on  Cooperation,  by  W.  G.  Hoag. 
1951. 

145.  Farmers  Interest  in  Their  Marketing  and  Purchasing  Cooperatives, 
1949,  by  K.  B.  Gardner.   1951. 

145.    Frozen  Food  Locker  Plants,  by  L.  B.  Mann  and  P.  C.  Wilkins. 
1951. 

*147.    Plans  and  Operations  of  Farm  and  Small  Commercial  Poultry  Plants, 
by  G.  A.  Amacker  and  J.J.  Scanlan.   1951. 

148.    Frozen  Food  Locker  Cooperatives  in  Illinois,  by  L .  B.  Mann  and 
P.  C.  Wilkins.   1951. 

*149.    Factors  in  Transportation  Economics  Basic  to  a  Fertilizer  Pro- 
gram for  Cooperatives  in  the  North  Central  States,  by  C.  L. 
Scroggs.   1951. 

150.    Handbook  on  Major  Regional  Supply  Purchasing  Cooperatives,  1949, 
and  1950,  by  M.  A.  Abrahamsen  and  J .  L.  Scearce.   1951. 
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*151.    Analysis  of  the  Marketing  of  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Processed  by  Cooperatives,  by  A.  L.  Gessner  and  E .  C.  Collins. 
1951. 

152.  Farmer  Cooperatives  in  Puerto  Rico,  by  J.  H.  Lister.   1951. 

153.  Marketing  Eggs  in  Ohio  under  Federal-State  Supervision,  by 
H.  E.  Ratcliffe.   1951. 

154.  Reports  of  Wholesalers  and  Chain  Buyers  on  the  Marketing  Program 
of  the  Cranberry  Industry,  by  G.  L.  Capel .   1951. 

*155.    Dairy  Cooperatives  and  Large-Scale  Plants,  by  D .  E.  Hirsch. 
1951. 

*156.    Recent  Federal  Income  Tax  Changes  Affecting  Cooperatives,  by 
G.  C.  Waas.   1951. 

157.  Financial  Problems  of  Purchasing  Cooperatives,  by  G.  C.  Waas. 
1952. 

158.  Costs  and  Labor  Efficiency  of  Specialized  Egg  Marketing  Coopera- 
tives in  the  Northeastern  States,  by  H.  W.  Bradford,  H.  E. 
Ratcliffe  and  J .  J.  Scanlan.   1952. 

,v159.    Production  and  Sales  Record  for  Milk  Distributing  Cooperatives, 
by  D.  M.  Swartz.   1952. 

160.  Pumping  Curd  and  Whey  in  Making  Cheddar  and  Granular  Cheese,  by 
G.  A.  Arnacker.   1952. 

161.  Selecting  and  Electing  Directors  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  by 
N.  Griffin,  H.  N.  Weigandt  and  K.  B.  Gardner.   1952. 

162.  Egg  Handling  Costs  of  Selected  Cooperatives  in  the  Worth  Central 
States,  by  H.  E.  Ratcliffe,  H.  W.  Bradford  and  J.J.  Scanlan. 
1952. 

163.  Cost  of  Prepackaging  Potatoes  in  Maine,  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania, 
by  G.  L.  Capel  and  H.  J.  Preston.   1952. 

164.  Handbook  on  Major  Regional  Farm  Supply  Purchasing  Cooperatives, 
by  M.  A.  Abrahamsen  and  J .  L.  Scearce.   1952. 

165.  Agricultural  Cooperation  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  by  J .  H.  Heckman 
and  A.  E.  Wheeler.   1952. 

166.  Performance  Standards  for  Tank  Truck  Salesmen  -  C.  C.  A.  Locals, 
by  J.  W.  Mather.   1952. 
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*1S7.    Selected  Industry-Wide  Marketing  Programs,  by  H.  G.  Kiger.   1952. 

*160.    Motor  Truck  Inventory  of  Farmer  Cooperatives;,  March  31,  1951,  by 
R.  J.  Byrne  and  L.N.  Conyers.   1952. 

*169.    Statistics  of  Farmers1  Marketing,  Purchasing  and  Service  Coopera- 
tives, 1950-51,  by  A.  L.  Gessner.   1952. 

170.  Farmers'  Equities  in  Their  Marketing  and  Purchasing  Cooperatives; 
1949  and  1950,  by  K.  B.  Gardner  and  N.  Griffin.   1953. 

171.  Regional  Cooperatives  Doing  Less  Than  $5,000,000  Supply  Business. 
1950-51,  by  M.  A.  Abrahamsen  and  J .  L.  Scearce.   1953. 

172.  Handbook  on  Major  Regional  Supply  Purchasing  Cooperatives!  1951 
and  1952,  by  M.  A.  Abrahamsen  and  J.  L.  Scearce.   1953. 

173.  Acquiring  Citrus  Fruit  for  Concentrating  by  Processors  in 
Florida,  by  J.  K.  Samuels  and  W.  S.  Hoofnagle.   1953. 

174.  Making  your  Membership  Publication  Do  the  Job,  by  Information 
and  Extension  Division,  F.C.A.   1953. 

*175.    Merchandising  Commerical  Frozen  Foods  by  Locker  Plants,  1953,  by 
L.  B.  Mann  and  P.  C.  Wilkins.   1953. 

175.  Research  in  Agricultural  Cooperation:   Problem  Areas,  by  K.  B. 
Gardner.   1953.   (Now  FCS  General  Report  40.) 

177.    Frozen  Food  Locker  Plants  in  the  United  States,  by  L .  B.  Mann. 
1953. 

Publications  in  this  list  reprinted  with  FCS  numbers  are 
available  from  Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

A  few  copies  of  the  publications  marked  with  an  asterisk 
are  also  available. 

For  all  other  publications  listed  here,  consult  your 
nearest  land-grant  college  library. 
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APPENDIX  B 


(PUBLIC--N0.  450--69th  CONGRESS) 
(H.  R.  7893) 

An  Act  To  create  a  division  of  cooperative  marketing  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information  pertaining  to  cooperation;  to  promote  the  knowledge 
of  cooperative  principles  and  practices;  to  provide  for  calling  advisers 
to  counsel  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  cooperative  activities; 
to  authorize  cooperative  associations  to  acquire,  interpret,  and  dissemi- 
nate crop  and  market  information,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  when  used  in  this  Act  the 
term  "agricultural  products"  means  agricultural,  horticultural,  viticultur- 
al,  and  dairy  products,  livestock  and  the  products  thereof,  the  products 
of  poultry  and  bee  raising,  the  edible  products  of  forestry,  and  any  and 
all  products  raised  or  produced  on  farms  and  processed  or  manufactured 
products  thereof,  transported  or  intended  to  be  transported  in  interstate 
and/or  foreign  commerce. 

SEC.  2.   The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  establish  a  division  of  cooperative  marketing  with  suitable  personnel 
in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
or  in  such  bureau  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  may  hereafter  be 
concerned  with  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  farm  products.   Such 
division  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

SEC.  3.   (a)   The  division  shall  render  service  to  associations  of  pro- 
ducers of  agricultural  products,  and  federations  and  subsidiaries  thereof, 
engaged  in  the  cooperative  marketing  of  agricultural  products,  including 
processing,  warehousing,  manufacturing,  storage,  the  cooperative  purchas- 
ing of  farm  supplies,  credit,  financing,  insurance,  and  other  cooperative 
activities. 

(b)   The  division  is  authorized-- 

(1)  To  acquire,  analyze,  and  disseminate  economic,  statistical,  and 
historical  information  regarding  the  progress,  organization,  and  business 
methods  of  cooperative  associations  in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries. 

(2)  To  conduct  studies  of  the  economic,  legal  financial,  social,  and 
other  phases  of  cooperation,  and  publish  the  results  thereof.   Such 
studies  shall  include  the  analyses  of  the  organization,  operation,  finan- 
cial, and  merchandising  problems  of  cooperative  associations. 

(3)  To  make  surveys  and  analyses  if  deemed  advisable  of  the  accounts 
and  business  practices  of  representative  cooperative  associations  upon 
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their  request;  to  report  to  the  association  so  surveyed  the  results  there- 
of; and  with  the  consent  of  the  association  so  surveyed  to  publish 
summaries  of  the  results  of  such  surveys,  together  with  similar  facts, 
for  the  guidance  of  cooperative  associations  and  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing cooperative  associations  in  developing  methods  of  business  and  market 
analysis. 

(4)  To  confer  and  advise  with  committees  or  groups  of  producers,  if 
deemed  advisable,  that  may  be  desirous  of  forming  a  cooperative  associa- 
tion and  to  make  an  economic  survey  and  analysis  of  the  facts  surround- 
ing the  production  and  marketing  of  the  agricultural  product  or  products 
which  the  association,  if  formed,  would  handle  or  market. 

(5)  To  acquire  from  all  available  sources  information  concerning  crop 
prospects,  supply,  demand,  current  receipts,  exports,  imports,  and  prices 
of  the  agricultural  products  handled  or  marketed  by  cooperative  associa- 
tions, and  to  employ  qualified  commodity  marketing  specialists  to  summa- 
rize and  analyze  this  information  and  disseminate  the  same  among  coopera- 
tive associations  and  others. 

(6)  To  promote  the  knowledge  of  cooperative  principles  and  practices 
and  to  cooperate,  in  promoting  such  knowledge,  with  educational  and  market- 
ing agencies,  cooperative  associations,  and  others. 

(7)  To  make  such  special  studies,  in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries,  and  to  acquire  and  disseminate  such  information  and  findings 
as  may  be  useful  in  the  development  and  practice  of  cooperation. 

SEC.  4.   The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion, 
to  call  advisers  to  counsel  with  him  and/or  his  representatives  relative 
to  specific  problems  of  cooperative  marketing  of  farm  products  or  any 
other  cooperative  activity.   Any  person,  other  than  an  officer,  agent,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States,  called  into  conference,  as  provided  for 
in  this  section,  may  be  paid  actual  transportation  expenses  and  not  to 
exceed  $10  per  diem  to  cover  subsistence  and  other  expenses  while  in 
conference  and  en  route  from  and  to  his  home. 

SEC.  5.   Persons  engaged,  as  original  producers  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, such  as  farmers,  planters,  ranchmen,  dairymen,  nut  or  fruit 
growers,  acting  together  in  associations,  corporate  or  otherwise,  in 
collectively  processing,  preparing  for  market,  handling,  and  marketing 
in  interstate  and/or  foreign  commerce  such  products  of  persons  so  engaged, 
may  acquire,  exchange,  interpret,  and  disseminate  past,  present,  and  pro- 
spective crop,  market,  statistical,  economic,  and  other  similar  informa- 
tion by  direct  exchange  between  such  persons,  and/or  such  associations 
or  federations  thereof,  and/or  by  and  through  a  common  agent  created  or 
selected  by  them. 

SEC.  6.   The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  make  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
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and  may  cooperate  with  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Government,  any 
State,  Territory,  District,  or  possession,  or  department,  agency,  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  person;  and  may  call  upon  any  other 
Federal  department,  board,  or  commission  for  assistance  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint,  remove, 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers  and  employees  not  in  conflict 
with  existing  law  and  make  such  expenditure  for  rent,  outside  the  District 
of  Columbia,  printing,  telegrams,  telephones,  books  of  reference,  books 
of  law,  periodicals,  newspapers,  furniture,  stationery,  office  equipment, 
travel,  and  other  supplies  and  expenses  as  shall  be  necessary  to  the 
administration  of  this  Act  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  and 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $225,000  to  be  available 
for  expenditure  during  the  fiscal  years  1926  and  1927,  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  necessary  thereafter  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  is  hereby  authorized. 

SEC.  7.   That  if  any  provision  of  this  Act  is  declared  unconstitutional 
or  the  applicability  thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  is  held  invalid, 
the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  applicability  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons  and  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  there- 
by, and  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  is  intended,  nor  shall  be  construed, 
to  modify  or  repeal  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  February  18,  1922 
(chapter  57,  Forty-second  Statutes  at  Large,  page  388). 

Approved,  July  2,  1926. 
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APPENDIX  C 


(PUBLIC- -No.  10-- 71st  CONGRESS) 
(H.  R.  1) 

An  Act  To  establish  a  Federal  Farm  Board  to  promote  the  effective 
merchandising  of  agricultural  commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  and  to  place  agriculture  on  a  basis  of  economic  equality  with 
other  industries. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

SECTION  1.   (a)  That  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress 
to  promote  the  effective  merchandising  of  agricultural  commodities  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  so  that  the  industry  of  agriculture  will 
be  placed  on  a  basis  of  economic  equality  with  other  industries,  and  to 
that  end  to  protect,  control,  and  stabilize  the  currents  of  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  the  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  and  their 
food  products-- 

(1)  by  minimizing  speculation. 

(2)  by  preventing  inefficient  and  wasteful  methods  of  distribution. 

(3)  by  encouraging  the  organization  of  producers  into  effective  associa- 
tions or  corporations  under  their  own  control  for  greater  unity  of  effort 
in  marketing  and  by  promoting  the  establishment  and  financing  of  a  farm 
marketing  system  of  producer-owned  and  producer- controlled  cooperative 
associations  and  other  agencies. 

(4)  by  aiding  in  preventing  and  controlling  surpluses  in  any  agri- 
cultural commodity,  through  orderly  production  and  distribution,  so  as  to 
maintain  advantageous  domestic  markets  and  prevent  such  surpluses  from 
causing  undue  and  excessive  fluctuations  or  depressions  in  prices  for 
the  commodity. 

(b)  There  shall  be  considered  as  a  surplus  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  any  seasonal  or  year's  total  surplus,  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  either  local  or  national  in  extent,  that  is  in  excess  of  the.  re- 
quirements for  the  orderly  distribution  of  the  agricultural  commodity  or 
is  in  excess  of  the  domestic  requirements  for  such  commodity. 

(c)  The  Federal  Farm  Board  shall  execute  the  powers  vested  in  it  by 
this  Act  only  in  such  manner  as  will,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board,  aid 

to  the  fullest  practicable  extent  in  carrying  out  the  policy  above  declared, 
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FEDERAL  FARM  BOARD 

SEC.  2.  A  Federal  Farm  Board  is  hereby  created,  which  shall  consist 
of  eight  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  ex  officio. 
In  making  the  appointments  the  President  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
having  the  major  agricultural  commodities  produced  in  the  United  States 
fairly  represented  upon  the  board.   The  terms  of  office  of  the  appointed 
members  of  the  board  first  taking  office  after  the  date  of  the  approval 
of  this  Act  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
nomination,  two  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  two  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  one  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  one  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year, 
one  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  and  one  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year 
after  such  date.  A  successor  to  an  appointed  member  of  the  board  shall 
have  a  term  of  office  expiring  six  years  from  the  date  of  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed,  except  that  any  per- 
son appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  board  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed,  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term.   One  of  the  appointed  members 
shall  be  designated  by  the  President  as  chairman  of  the  board  and  shall 
be  the  principle  executive  officer  thereof.   The  board  shall  select  a 
vice  chairman  who  shall  act  as  chairman  in  case  of  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  chairman.   The  board  may  function  notwithstanding  vacancies, 
and  a  majority  of  the  appointed  members  in  office  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  Each  appointed  member  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  shall  not  actively  engage  in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  employ- 
ment than  that  of  serving  as  a  member  of  the  board;  nor  shall  any  appoint- 
ed member  during  his  term  of  office  engage  in  the  business  (except  such 
business  as  is  necessary  to  the  operation  of  his  own  farm  or  farms)  of 
buying  and  selling,  or  otherwise  be  financially  interested  in,  any  agri- 
cultural commodity  or  product  thereof.  Each  appointed  member  shall  receive 
a  salary  of  $12,000  a  year,  together  with  necessary  traveling  and  sub- 
sistence expenses,  or  per  diem  allowance  in  lieu  thereof,  within  the 
limitations  prescribed  by  law,  while  away  from  his  official  station  upon 
official  business. 

ADVISORY  COMMODITY  COMMITTEES 

SEC.  3  (a)   The  board  is  authorized  to  designate,  from  time  to  time,  as 
an  agricultural  commodity  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  (1)  any  regional 
or  market  classification  or  type  of  any  agricultural  commodity  which  is 
so  different  in  use  or  marketing  methods  from  other  such  classifications 
or  types  of  the  commodity  as  to  require,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board, 
treatment  as  a  separate  commodity  under  this  Act,  or  (2)  any  two  or  more 
agricultural  commodities  which  are  so  closely  related  in  use  or  marketing 
methods  as  to  require,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board,  joint  treatment  as 
a  single  commodity  under  this  Act. 


(b)  The  board  shall  invite  the  cooperative  associations  handling  any 
agricultural  commodity  to  establish  an  advisory  commodity  committee  to 
consist  of  seven  members ,  of  whom  at  least  two  shall  be  experienced  hand- 
lers or  processors  of  the  commoditys  to  represent  such  commodity  before 
the  board  in  matters  relating  to  the  commodity.  Members  of  each  advisory 
committee  shall  be  selected  by  the  cooperative  associations  from  time  to 
time  in  such  manner  as  the  board  shall  prescribe.   No  salary  shall  be 
paid  to  committee  members,  but  the  board  shall  pay  each  a  per  diem  com- 
pensation not  exceeding  $20  for  attending  committee  meetings  called  by 
the  board  and  for  time  devoted  to  other  business  of  the  committee  author^ 
ized  by  the  board,  and  necessary  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses,  or 
per  diem  allowance  in  lieu  thereof,  within  the  limitations  prescribed  by 
law  for  civilian  employees  in  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
Each  advisory  committee  shall  be  designated  by  the  name  of  the  commodity 
it  represents,  as,  for  example,  the  'Cotton  Advisory  Committee." 

(c)  Each  advisory  committee  shall  meet  as  soon  as  practicable  after  its 
selection,  at  a  time  and  place  designated  by  the  board.  Each  advisory 
committee  shall  meet  thereafter  at  least  twice  a  year  upon  call  of  the 
board,  and  may  meet  at  other  times  upon  call  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
thereof.  Each  advisory  committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  secretary. 

(d)  Each  advisory  committee  may  by  itself  or  through  its  officers,  (1) 
confer  directly  with  the  board,  call. for  information  from  it,  or  make 
oral  or  written  representations  to  it,  concerning  matters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  board  and  relating  to  the  agricultural  commodity,  and 
(2)  cooperate  with  the  board  in  advising  the  producers  through  their 
organizations  or  otherwise  in  the  development  of  suitable  programs  of 
planting  or  breeding  in  order  to  secure  the  maximum  benefits  under  this 
Act  consistent  with  the  policy  declared  in  section  1. 

GENERAL  POWERS  OF  BOARD 

SEC.  4.   The  board  -- 

(1)  shall  maintain  its  principal  office  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  such  other  offices  in  the  United  States  as  in  its  judgment  are  neces- 
sary. 

(2)  shall  have  an  official  seal  which  shall  be  judically  noticed. 

(3)  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  Congress  upon  the  administration 
of  this  Act  and  any  other  matter  relating  to  the  better  effectuation  of 
the  policy  declared  in  section  1,  including  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion. 

(4)  may  make  such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  execute  the  func- 
tions vested  in  it  by  this  Act. 
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(5)  may  appoint  and  fix  the  salaries  of  a  secretary  and  such  experts, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws,  such  other  officers 
and  employees,  as  are  necessary  to  execute  such  functions. 

(6)  may  make  such  expenditures  (including  expenditures  for  rent  and 
personal  services  at  the  seat  of  government  and  elsewhere,  for  law  books, 
periodicals,  and  books  of  reference,  and  for  printing  and  binding)  as 
are  necessary  to  execute  such  functions.  Expenditures  by  the  board  shall 
be  allowed  and  paid  upon  the  presentation  of  itemized  vouchers  therefor 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  board. 

(7)  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, or  a  majority  of  its  members. 

SPECIAL  POWERS  OF  BOARD 

SEC.  5.   The  board  is  authorized  and  directed  -- 

(1)  to  promote  education  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  coopera- 
tive marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  and  food  products  thereof. 

(2)  to  encourage  the  organization,  improvement  in  methods,  and  develop- 
ment of  effective  cooperative  associations. 

(3)  to  keep  advised  from  any  available  sources  and  make  reports  as  to 
crop  prices,  experiences,  prospects,  supply,  and  demand,  at  home  and  a- 
broad. 

(4)  to  investigate  conditions  of  overproduction  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  advise  as  to  the  prevention  of  such  overproduction. 

(5)  to  make  investigations  and  reports  and  publish  the  same,  including 
investigations  and  reports  upon  the  following:   Land  utilization  for 
agricultural  purposes;  reduction  of  the  acreage  of  unprofitable  marginal 
lands  in  cultivation;  methods  of  expanding  markets  at  home  and  abroad  for 
agricultural  commodities  and  food  products  thereof;  methods  of  developing 
by-products  of  and  new  uses  for  agricultural  commodities;  and  transpor- 
tation conditions  and  their  effect  upon  the  marketing  of  agricultural 
commodities . 

REVOLVING  FUND 

Sec.  6.   There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$500,000,000  which  shall  be  made  available  by  the  Congress  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  approval  of  this  Act  and  shall  constitute  a 
revolving  fund  to  be  administered  by  the  board  as  provided  in  this  Act. 
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LOANS  TO  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec.  7  (a)   Upon  application  by  any  cooperative  association  the  board 
is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  it  from  the  revolving  fund  to  assist  in-- 

(1)  the  effective  merchandising  of  agricultural  commodities  and  food 
products  thereof; 

(2)  the  construction  or  acquisition  by  purchase  or  lease  of  physical 
marketing  facilities  for  preparing,  handling,  storing,  processing,  or 
merchandising  agricultural  commodities  or  their  food  products; 

(3)  the  formation  of  clearing  house  associations; 

(4)  extending  membership  of  the  cooperative  association  applying  for 
the  loan  by  educating  the  producers  of  the  commodity  handled  by  the 
association  in  the  advantages  of  cooperative  marketing  of  that  commodity; 
and 

(5)  enabling  the  cooperative  association  applying  for  the  loan  to 
advance  to  its  members  a  greater  share  of  the  market  price  of  the  commodity 
delivered  to  the  association  than  is  practicable  under  other  credit 
facilities . 

(b)  No  loan  shall  be  made  to  any  cooperative  association  unless,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  board,  the  loan  is  in  furtherance  of  the  policy  declared 
in  section  1  and  the  cooperative  association  applying  for  the  loan  has 

an  organization  and  management,  and  business  policies ,  of  such  character 
as  to  insure  the  reasonable  safety  of  the  loan  and  the  furtherance  of 
such  policy. 

(c)  Loans  for  the  construction  or  acquisition  by  purchase  or  lease  of 
physical  facilities  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

(1)  No  such  loan  for  the  construction  or  purchase  of  such  facilities 
shall  be  made  in  an  amount  in  excess  of  80  per  centum  of  the  value  of 
the  facilities  to  be  constructed  or  purchased. 

(2)  No  loan  for  the  purchase  or  lease  of  such  facilities  shall  be 
made  unless  the  board  finds  that  the  purchase  price  or  rent  to  be  paid 
is  reasonable. 

(3)  No  loan  for  the  construction,  purchase,  or  lease  of  such  facilities 
shall  be  made  unless  the  board  finds  that  there  are  not  available  suitable 
existing  facilities  that  will  furnish  their  services  to  the  cooperative 
association  at  reasonable  rates;  and  in  addition  to  the  preceding  limi- 
tation, no  loan  for  the  construction  of  facilities  shall  be  made  unless 
the  board  finds  that  suitable  existing  facilities  are  not  available  for 
purchase  or  lease  at  a  reasonable  price  or  rent. 
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(d)   Loans  for  the  construction  or  purchase  of  physical  facilities, 
together  with  interest  on  the  loans ,  shall  be  repaid  upon  an  amortization 
plan  over  a  period  not  in  excess  of  twenty  years. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LOAN  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Loans  to  any  cooperative  association  or  stabilization 
corporation  and  advances  for  insurance  purposes  shall  bear  interest  at 
a  rate  of  interest  per  annum  equal  to  the  lowest  rate  of  yeild  (to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum)  of  any  Government  obligation  bear- 
ing a  date  of  issue  subsequent  to  April  6,  1917  (except  postal-savings 
bonds) ,  and  outstanding  at  the  time  the  loan  agreement  is  entered  into 
or  the  advance  is  made  by  the  board,  as  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  board  upon  its  request:  Provided,  That  in  no  case 
shall  the  rate  exceed  4  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  unpaid  principal. 

(b)  Payments  of  principal  or  interest  upon  any  such  loan  or  advance 
shall  be  covered  into  the  revolving  fund. 

(c)  Loans  to  any  cooperative  association  or  stabilization  corpora 
tion  shall  be  made  upon  the  terms  specified  in  this  Act  and  upon  such 
other  terms  not  inconsistent  therewith  and  upon  such  security  as  the 
board  deems  necessary. 

(d)  No  loan  or  insurance  agreement  shall  be  made  by  the  board  if  in 
its  judgment  the  agreement  is  likely  to  increase  unduly  the  production 
of  any  agricultural  commodity  of  which  there  is  commonly  produced  a 
surplus  in  excess  of  the  annual  marketing  requirements. 

STABILIZATION  CORPORATIONS 

Sec.  9.   (a)   The  board  may,  upon  application  of  the  advisory  com- 
modity committee  for  any  commodity,  recognize  as  a  stabilization  corpo- 
ration for  the  commodity  any  corporation  if-- 

(1)   The  board  finds  that  the  marketing  situation  with  respect  to  the 
agricultural  commodity  requires  or  may  require  the  establishment  of  a 
stabilization  corporation  in  order  effectively  to  carry  out  the  policy 
declared  in  section  1;  and 
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(2)  The  board  finds  that  the  corporation  is  duly  organized  under  the 
laws  of  a  State  or  Territory;  and 

(3)  The  board  finds  that  all  the  outstanding  voting  stock  or  member- 
ship interests  in  the  corporation  are  and  may  be  owned  only  by  cooper- 
ative associations  handling  the  commodity;  and 

(4)  The  corporation  agrees  with  the  board  to  adopt  such  by-laws  as 

the  board  may  from  time  to  time  require,  which  by-laws,  among  other  matters, 
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shall  permit  cooperative  associations  not  stockholders  or  members  of  the 
corporation  to  become  stockholders  or  members  therein  upon  equitable  terms. 

(b)  Any  stabilization  corporation  for  an  agricultural  commodity  (1)  may 
act  as  a  marketing  agency  for  its  stockholders  or  members  in  preparing, 
handling,  storing,  processing,  and  merchandising  for  their  account  any 
quantity  of  the  agricultural  commodity  or  its  food  products,  and  (2)  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  any  surplus  in  the  commodity  in  furtherance  of 
the  policy  declared  in  section  1,  may  prepare,  purchase,  handle,  store, 
process,  and  merchandise,  otherwise  than  for  the  account  of  its  stock- 
holders or  members,  any  quantity  of  the  agricultural  commodity  or  its 
food  products  whether  or  not  such  commodity  or  products  are  acquired 

from  its  stockholders  or  members. 

(c)  Upon  request  of  the  advisory  committee  for  any  commodity  the  board 
is  authorized  to  make  loans  from  the  revolving  fund  to  the  stabilization 
corporation  for  the  commodity  for  working  capital  to  enable  the  corpo- 
ration to  act  as  a  marketing  agency  for  its  stockholders  or  members  as 
hereinbefore  provided.   Not  less  than  75  per  centum  of  all  profits  derived 
by  a  stabilization  corporation  each  year  from  its  operations  as  such  a 
marketing  agency  shall  be  paid  into  a  merchandising  reserve  fund  to  be 
established  by  the  corporation.   No  such  payment  shall  be  required  whenever 
the  fund  is  in  such  amount  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board,  constitutes 

a  sufficient  reserve  for  such  operations  of  the  corporation.   Out  of  the 
remainder  of  such  profits  for  the  year  the  corporation  shall  repay  any 
outstanding  loan  made  under  this  subdivision  and  the  accrued  interest 
thereon,  or  if  all  such  loans  and  accrued  interest  have  been  fully  repaid, 
then  it  may  distribute  a  patronage  dividend  to  its  stockholders  or 
members.   Such  patronage  dividend  shall  be  paid  to  each  stockholder  or 
member  on  the  basis  of  the  total  volume  of  the  commodity  or  its  products 
for  the  year  marketed  for  his  account  through  the  corporation. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  advisory  committee  for  any  commodity  the  board 
is  authorized  to  make  loans  from  the  revolving  fund  to  the  stabilization 
corporation  for  the  commodity  to  enable  the  corporation  to  control  any 
surplus  in  the  commodity  as  hereinbefore  provided  and  for  meeting  carry- 
ing and  handling  charges  and  other  operating  expenses  in  connection 
therewith.   The  board  shall  require  a  stabilization  corporation  to  corpo- 
ration to  establish  and  maintain  adequate  reserves  from  its  profits  from 
its  surplus  control  operations  before  it  shall  pay  any  dividends  out  of 
such  profits.   All  losses  of  the  corporation  from  such  operations  shall 
be  paid  from  such  reserves,  or  if  such  reserves  are  inadequate,  then 
such  losses  shall  be  paid  by  the  board  as  a  loan  from  the  revolving  fund. 
Any  amounts  so  loaned  for  payment  of  losses  shall  be  repaid  into  the 
revolving  fund  by  the  corporation  from  future  profits  from  its  surplus 
control  operations.   Any  stabilization  corporation  receiving  loans  under 
this  subdivision  for  surplus  control  operations  shall  exert  every  reason- 
able effort  to  avoid  losses  and  to  secure  profits,  but  shall  not  withhold 
any  commodity  from  the  domestic  market  if  the  prices  have  become  unduly 
enhanced,  resulting  in  distress  to  domestic  consumers.   Stockholders  or 
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members  of  the  corporation  shall  not  be  subject  to  assessment  for  any 
losses  incurred  in  surplus  control  operations  of  the  corporation. 

(e)  A  stabilization  corporation  shall  keep  such  accounts,  records,  and 
memoranda,  and  make  such  reports  with  respect  to  its  transactions, 
business  methods,  and  financial  condition,  as  the  board  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe;  shall  permit  the  board  to  audit  its  accounts  annually 
and  at  such  other  times  as  the  board  deems  advisable;  and  shall  permit 
the  board,  upon  its  own  initiative  or  upon  written  request  of  any  stock- 
holder or  member,  to  investigate  the  financial  condition  and  business 
methods  of  the  corporation. 

(f)  No  loan  shall  be  made  to  any  stabilization  corporation  unless,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  board,  the  loan  is  in  furtherance  of  the  policy 
declared  in  section  1. 

CLEARING  HOUSE  ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec.  10.   Upon  application  of  any  cooperative  association  handling  an 
agricultural  commodity  or  of  producers  of  an  agricultural  commodity,  the 
board  is  authorized,  if  it  deems  such  association  or  producers  repre- 
sentative of  the  commodity,  to  assist  in  forming  producer-controlled 
clearing  house  associations  adapted  to  effecting  the  economic  distribution 
of  the  agricultural  commodity  among  the  various  markets  and  to  minimizing 
waste  and  loss  in  the  marketing  of  the  commodity,  if  such  assistance,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  board,  will  be  in  furtherance  of  the  policy  declared 
in  section  1.   The  board  may  provide  for  the  registration,  and  for  the 
termination  of  the  registration,  of  any  clearing  house  association  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the  board  may  prescribe.   Such 
clearing  house  associations  are  authorized  to  operate  under  rules  adopted 
by  the  member  cooperative  associations  and  approved  by  the  board.   Inde- 
pendent dealers  in,  and  handlers,  distributors,  and  processors  of,  the 
commodity,  as  well  as  cooperative  associations  handling  the  commodity, 
shall  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the  clearing  house  association: 
Provided,  That  the  policy  of  such  clearing  house  association  shall  be 
approved  by  a  committee  of  producers  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board, 
is  representative  of  the  commodity.   Clearing  house  associations  shall 
utilize  the  market  news  service  and  other  facilities  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  far  as  possible. 

PRICE  INSURANCE 

Sec.  11.   The  board  is  authorized,  upon  application  of  cooperative 
associations,  to  enter  into  agreements,  subject  to  the  conditions  here- 
inafter specified,  for  the  insurance  of  the  cooperative  associations 
against  loss  through  price  decline  in  the  agricultural  commodity  handled 
by  the  associations  and  produced  by  the  members  thereof.   Such  agree- 
ments shall  be  entered  into  only  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board,  (1) 
coverage  is  not  available  from  private  agencies  at  reasonable  rates,  (2) 
the  insurance  will  be  in  furtherance  of  the  policy  declared  in  section  1. 
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(3)  the  agricultural  commodity  is  regularly  bought  and  sold  in  the 
markets  in  sufficient  volume  to  establish  a  recognized  basic  price  for 
the  market  grades  of  the  commodity,  and  (4)  there  is  available  with 
respect  to  the  commodity  such  market  information  as  will  afford  an 
accurate  record  of  prevailing  prices  for  the  commodity  covering  a  period 
of  years  of  sufficient  length  to  serve  as  a  basis  to  calculate  the  risk 
and  fix  the  premium  for  the  insurance.   The  agreements  shall  require 
payment  of  premiums  so  fixed  and  shall  include  such  other  terms  as,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  board,  are  necessary.   The  board  may  make  advances 
from  the  revolving  fund  to  meet  obligations  under  any  insurance  agree- 
ment, but  such  advances  together  with  the  interest  thereon  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  be  repaid  from  the  proceeds  of  insurance  premiums. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  12.   For  expenditures  in  executing  the  functions  vested  in  the  board 
by  this  Act  (including  salaries  and  expenses  of  members,  officers,  and 
employees  of  the  board  and  per  diem  compensation  and  expenses  of  the 
commodity  committees  ),  incurred  prior  to  July  1,  1930,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $1,500,000.   Mo  part  of  the 
moneys  appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  authorization  shall  be  available 
for  expenditures,  including  loans  and  advances,  for  the  payment  of  which 
the  revolving  fund  or  insurance  moneys  are  authorized  to  be  used. 

AVOIDANCE  OF  DUPLICATION 

Sec.  13.   (a)   The  board  shall,  in  cooperation  with  any  governmental 
establishment  in  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government,  including  any 
field  service  thereof  at  home  or  abroad,  avail  itself  of  the  services 
and  facilities  thereof  in  order  to  avoid  preventable  expense  or  dupli- 
cation of  effort. 

(b)  The  President  may  by  Executive  order  direct  any  such  govern- 
mental establishment  to  furnish  the  board  such  information  and  data  as 
such  governmental  establishment  may  have  pertaining  to  the  functions  of 
the  board;  except  that  the  President  shall  not  direct  that  the  board  be 
furnished  with  any  information  or  data  supplied  by  any  person  in  confi- 
dence to  any  governmental  establishment  in  pursuance  of  any  provision 
of  law  or  of  any  agreement  with  a  governmental  establishment. 

(c)  The  board  may  cooperate  with  any  State  or  Territory,  or  department, 
agency,  or' political  subdivision  thereof,  or  with  any  person. 

(d)  the  board  shall,  through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  indicate 
to  the  appropriate  bureau  or  division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
any  special  problem  on  which  a  research  is  needed  to  aid  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  President  is  authorized   by  Executive  order,  to  transfer  to 
or  retransfer  from  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  board  the  whole 
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or  any  part  of  (1)  any  office,  bureau,  service,  division,  commission,  or 
board  in  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government   engaged  in  scientific  or 
extension  work,  or  the  furnishing  of  services,  with  respect  to  the  market- 
ing of  agricultural  commodities,  (2)   its  functions  pertaining  to  such 
work  or  services,  and  (3)  the  records,  property,  including  office 
equipment,  personnel,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appropriation,  per 
taining  to  such  work  or  services. 

EXAMINATION  OF  BOOKS  AND  ACCOUNTS  OF  BOARD 

Sec.  14.   Vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  for  expendi- 
tures from  the  revolving  fund  pursuant  to  any  loan  or  advance  or  from 
insurance  moneys  pursuant  to  any  insurance  agreement,  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  upon  all  officers  of  the  Government;  except  that  all 
financial  transactions  of  the  board  shall,  subject  to  the  above  limi- 
tations, be  examined  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  at  such  times 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  may 
by  regulation  prescribe.   Such  examination,  with  respect  to  expenditures 
from  the  revolving  fund  pursuant  to  any  loan  or  advance  or  from  insurance 
moneys  pursuant  to  any  insurance  agreement,  shall  be  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  making  a  report  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  board  of  expendi  - 
tures  and  of  loan  and  insurance  agreements  in  violation  of  law,  together 
with  such  recommendations  thereon  as  the  Comptroller  General  deems 
advisable. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  15.  (a)   As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "cooperative  association" 
means  any  association  qualified  under  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  author- 
ize association  of  producers  of  agricultural  products,"   approved 
February  18,  1922.   Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  the  producers 
of  any  agricultural  commodity  are  not  organized  into  cooperative  associ- 
ations so  extensively  as  to  render  such  cooperative  associations  repre- 
sentative of  the  commodity,  then  the  privileges,  assistance,  and 
authority  available  under  this  Act  to  cooperative  associations,  shall 
also  be  available  to  other  associations  and  corporations  producer- 
owned  and  producer-controlled  and  organized  for  and  actually  engaged 
in  the  marketing  of  the  agricultural  commodity.   No  such  association 
or  corporation  shall  be  held  to  be  producer -owned  and  producer-controlled 
unless  owned  and  controlled  by  cooperative  associations  as  above  defined 
and/or  by  individuals  engaged  as  original  producers  of  the  agricultural 
commodity. 

(b)   It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  board  to  speculate,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  agricultural 
commodity  or  product  thereof,  or  in  contracts  relating  thereto,  or  in 
the  stock  or  membership  interests  of  any  association  or  corporation 
engaged  in  handling,  processing,  or  disposing  of  any  such  commodity 
or  product.   Any  person  violating  this  subdivision  shall  upon  con- 
viction thereof  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both. 
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(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  (1)  for  any  cooperative  association, 
stabilization  corporation,  clearing  house  association,  or  commodity 
committee,  or  (2)  for  any  director,  officer,  employee,  or  member  or 
person  acting  on  behalf  of  any  such  association,  corporation,  or 
committee,  to  which  or  to  whom  information  has  been  imparted  in  con- 
fidence by  the  board,  to  disclose  such  information  in  violation  of  any 
regulation  of  the  board.   Any  such  association,  corporation,  or  com- 
mittee, or  director,  officer,  employee,  or  member  thereof,  violating 
this  subdivision,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(d)  That  the  inclusion  in  any  governmental  report,  bulletin,  or 
other  such  publication  hereafter  issued  or  published  of  any  prediction 
with  respect  to  cotton  prices  is  hereby  prohibited.   Any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  who  authorizes  or  is  responsible  for 

the  inclusion  in  any  such  report,  bulletin,  or  other  publication  of 
any  such  prediction,  or  who  knowingly  causes  the  issuance  or  publi- 
cation of  any  such  report,  bulletin,  or  other  publication  containing 
any  such  prediction,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  less 
than  $500  or  more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both:   Provided,  That  this  subdivision  shall  not  apply  to 
the  members  of  the  board  when  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  herein  provided. 

(e)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  is  declared  unconstitutional, 
or  the  applicability  thereof  to  any  person,  circumstance,  commodity, 

or  class  of  transactions  with  respect  to  any  commodity  is  held  invalid, 
the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  applicability  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons,  circumstances,  commodities,  and  classes  of 
transactions  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

(f)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act." 
Approved,  June  15,  1929. 
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